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JMIEFACE.* ' 


It is not in mere compliance Viith a custom that 

f 

I introduce this little work with a Preface, but 
from my conviction of the necessity of one. 

From the titlepage, the reader may possibly be 
unable to ascertain whether the subject of the nar¬ 
rative be real or fictitious, I therefore think it 
incumbent on me, not to leave that point to con¬ 
jecture. It is a faithful narrative of the trials and 
adventures of a man, who, feeling that his course 
had been no common one, and conceiving that a 
published record of it may be as useful to others, 
as the experience which it has afforded him has 
been useful to himself, cannot withhold it from the 
public. 

To enhance the utility of the work,' it is inter¬ 
spersed with occasional descriptions of places and 
, • * • * • 
objects, which, wheii new to me, giade on my own 

.mjnd impressions so strong, that it has not been 
•very difficult for me to cpnvey them to the mind 
a 3 of 
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of the r^der, in all their original freshness. With 
the -same purpose still in view, an attempt has 
been made to render it a book of reference on se¬ 
veral subjects connected with India, and of in¬ 
formation as to the manners, customs, prejudices, 
and opinions of the Hindoos. But the reader 
may expect, not merely a didactic lesson, but in¬ 
struction and entertainment blended. Indeed, the 

I 

biographical portion of the work, though " an un¬ 
varnished tale,” is a tale of events which may per¬ 
haps justify me in calling it, “ a romance of real 
life.” 

In its compilation, I have spared neither care in 
the arrangement of my materials, nor anxious en¬ 
deavours to attain that accuracy of style which 
's indispensable to connected narrative, and to fi¬ 
delity of description. Whether I have succeeded 
in these respects, or indeed in «ny, 1 cheerfully 
leave to the decision of the public. 

It now remains for me to acknowledge my ob- 

• • 

ligations to that excellent work, “ Dubois’ People 
of India.” It may not, perhaps, be unnecessary to 
observe, that the Abb^ Dubois was a French mis- 

f 

sion^, who lived for many years among the Hin- 
doos as one of themselves, conforming in all respects 
to their habits, customs,, and diet; and I believe, 
‘ a m(«‘c 
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a more just or authentic description of this people 
than that given by him, is nowhere to be found. His 
work is almost the only one to which I have had 
recourse, eithef for quotation or for'reference; and 
to that, wjth the sole viqw of being enabled to 
mark the origin of such peculiarities as struck me, 
in the manners, customs,^ and opinions of the na¬ 
tives. In that particular, it has I’endered me valu¬ 
able service; for although his researches were 
confined principally to the Mysore territories, and 
my own observations to Calcutta, Hooghly, and 
their vicinity, both researches ’ and observatioos 
are, with respect to the characte^'istic customs and 
usages of the Hindoos, (particularly of the Brah¬ 
mans), which vary little or nothing throughojit 
Asia, as mutually illustrative, as if both the one 
and the other were either equally local, or equally 
general. 

AVith a few exceptions, therefore, the informa¬ 
tion afforded is entirely the result of my own ex- 
perience and observation. But from experience 
wrong inferences may be drawn, and observation 
, may be either deceived or eluded; and thus may 
have crept into my work those very errors ^vhich 
,I Jiave been most anxious to exclude. I hope, 
•hqwever, and even flatter myself, that they are 

not 
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not numerous; but whether numerous or few, 
vetiial or unpardonable, I shall feel thankful for 
correction. 

In selecting the name of “ N^p’fragus,” I was 
determined by the applicability of Ahe ancient 
family motto—“ Naufragus in portum” to my 
own circumstances, both past and actual; and with 
respect to the names of the leading characters of 
the work, they are, with a few exceptions, also 
fictitious. 

One word more:—the remotest intention of 
giving offence to any one, by the publication of 
tliese pages, is positively disclaimed; and the truth 
of this disclaimer will, I trust, be sufficiently ma¬ 
nifest from the whole tcnour of the work. 
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LIFE. VOYAGES, AND AdVeNTURES 


or 


NAUFRAGITS. 


At the period of my birth, which took place in London, on 
the 6th of March 1796, my parents had just fallen iion^ a state 
of splendid affluence, and were seeling happiness in the sphere 
of humble life. To this condition they were reduced by one of 
those visitations of adverse fortune which are by no means un¬ 
common in the world, and which produce changes so marled, and 
transfers of property so sudden, that they cannot escflpe the ob¬ 
servation of the most unobservant. Thus the poor become rich, 
and the rich are doomed at least to taste the cup of poverty; and 
hope and fear are in perpetual operation. 

My later infancy was consigned to the protection of my maternal 
grandmother, who then lived in the eiyoyment of great wealth 
and splendour in Finsbury-square: but from her fostering care I 
was taken at the early age of eight years, by a gimtleman of the 
name of Barron, who became my uncle, by marrying my fatheris 
sister, with whom he receiv^ a fortune of five thousand pounds. 

Mr. Barnpi was gifted* by Providence with immense wealth, 
and influence, its inseparable attendant. ‘Besides posseSsing in¬ 
numerable sources of income, he was managing owner of an In- 
diaman. At his house I first saw my amiitble and much esteom- 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. NeunbJrough, of whom I shall haveo|< 
lesion to speak in the course of the wqjrk: they weie,pleased to 
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■hew me the aftenthm and tenderness of parents; and to thi;; day 
my heart bears a sensihle and grateful recollection of their ^end- 
ship. Their country seat was situated in Lincolnshire,^ And 
it was agreed that I should proceed thither in their travelling- 
carriage, and lemaia with them a fortnight or,three weeks, prior 
to my departure for Doncaster, where my uifidc Barron intended 
to place me at boarding-school. The few weeks v’hich 1 spent 
with my kind Mends in Lincolnshire had been hitherto the hap¬ 
piest period of my life; but I was soon doomed to exchatage the 
comforts of a home for the discipline of a public school, contain¬ 
ing upwards of eighty' boys, many nearly grown up, and all older 
than myself. 

Many think their schoolboy days the happiest of their lives; 
and to those who have the relaxation of vacations—the relief of 
an occasional visit of, or letter from, a relation or friend—the 
benefit of little presents and attentions either from those friends, 
os by their direction, through the hands of their master—they 
may be the happiest: but to me, who was sent one hundred and 
Biz^-th?TO miles away from all the tender ties I had in the 
wmld, and who found myself at the vacations (with the exception 
of two q)ent with Mr. and Mrs. Neunborough) left at school, 
without ever hearing from, or seeing a relative or friend for four 
years, schoolboy days were any thing but that enviable state of 
happiness Which I have heard so much eulogized. 

But privations did not constitute the whole of my unhappiness : 
with them positive sufferings concurred, especially some inflicted 
with the whip. On the cold winter mornings we were at our 
desks by seven; and the many times I have crawled up, shivering, 
to receive on my alr^dy-benumbed finger-ends smart stripes 
from the cane, are yet fresh in my memory. As for the fire, 
never, even on the coldest days, did 1 derive any benefit from it, 
in consequence of the tyranny of the elder boys: and fin the 
whole, I cannot bring my school days to mind, without Ihel- 
ing that I would willingly forego all the‘advantages of the bright¬ 
est ediibation, and thh benefit resultuag from a succesfful applica¬ 
tion of it—consenting to remain in unlettered ignorance, ratjier 
lAilUi again undergo the misraies of my school-days. 

, He hardships of my boyhood may poadbly have impressed'me 
WiA a mther gloomy, tprsodal, or more properly qpetddng, tiH- 

happy 
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hapjy turn of mind: it is at least certain tliat I liad no cluam 
friend in the school—no playmate; for I loved n(A pl^y as other 
boys loved it; my delight was to be alone. For hours, even in 
winter, would I wander, solitary, in the deep recesses a wood, 
delighted with the*t^ful stillness—the deep Scho—or the 'howl¬ 
ing of the wintry wind. I loved to hear the rustling of birds— 
to watch the playful squirrel—to catch a hasty glimpse of passing 
foxes, nothing fearful of me; and then to gather berries, until 
^caried nature sent me back to school. 

In the summer stiU would I be alone, seeking shades remote 
from habitations—^reclining on a mossy bank, and behold with 
enthusiastic wonder and delight, the glittering, golden scenes 
around me. With what rapture would I listen to the lark! and 
when I viewed the arched sky, of clear ethereal blue, as if I would 
look it through, how disturbing was the reflection, that I could 
not remain for ever where I was, at rest and happy! 

My tasks I soon mastered, and made rapid progress in aiitS- 
metic, latin, and navigation; but all were in a great measure 
thrown away upon me: to study external nature, in her Rudest 
forms, was my delight; and amidst the sweets of solitude, all 
labour was forgotten : my mind was entirely wrapt in admiration 
and wonder at the grandeur of a wood, or in delight with the 
beauty of a landscape, or the charms of a solitary wa^r, over a 
wide, dreary, deserted moor. 

I have already statq4, that in four years I spent two vacations 
at Mr. Neunborough’s: it was during the last, when we were 
one day seated at dinner, that a letter was handed to him by the 
footman: he opened it, and had not read long, before he eyed 
me significantly, and said—“ Naufragus,* look sharp, my boy ! 
you are to go to sea dirMtly.” I bowed compliance, very glad to 
be relieved from the thraldom, or rather, misery of Khool. I was 
to go, I understood, as midshipman in the East Indiaman of 
which my uncle was oagaer,>andhis brother, conuypnder. The 
captain, with his young bnde, was hourly expected, to (ake a 
farewell of Mr. and Mrs. Neunborough, before he proceeded to 
aea.* In the mean time these friends were momentarily doing me 
kin^ offices, either in giving me gojd advice, or loading ine with 
jjir^nts. • 

The captain arrived in the evening, with an intentioirof stay- 
B 2 ing 
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ing but one day, and starting on the following morning, at, as he 
styled it, the “ crowing of the cock." He welcomed me with 
such an air of apparent generosity and goodnature, that I instanU 
ly forjned a favourable opinion of him. 

The hour now came which was to separ^e* me from my tw'o 
kind patrons, the only beings in existence whom my heart had 
ever been taught to love. I was called up at four in the iftom- 
ing; the carriage and four wa-s at the door. Mrs. Neunborougb, 
kissing me with the sincerity of a mother, filled my pockets with 
rilver, and conducting me to the good man’s bedside, left me.— 
" Come hither, Naufragus,” he said, sitting up, and leaning on 
his pillow: “ now, my dear boy, you are going into a wide and 
dangerous world: here, take this,” handing me a prayer-book ; 
" forget not the author of your existence, and in the hour of 
trouble he will not forsake you: above all things, never neglect 
your prayers, and mind your duty: and here—^here is some pock¬ 
et-money for you. Go, now,” he added, kissing my cheek, “ and 
God preserve you for ever !" With my eyes fall, though not 
fuller tiian my heart, I hurried into the chariot, and with the 
captain and his bride, was driven off rapidly for London. Wo 
reached the captain’s house in the evening: I slept there, and in 
the morning was conducted by him to my uncle Barron. He 
looked at,me rilently for some time, and without saying a word, 
went away, and directed a man to see me inside the stage, which 
was to take me to the house of my father, ryho then tenanted one 
of Mr. Barron’s farms. 

In a few hours I was put down at the road-side, near a lane 
at the end of which, I was told, was my father’s farm. The 
snow was on the ground, and I was proceeding anxiously onward, 
when I met ^ fine boy trundling a hoop, of whom I inquired . 
how far ofiT my father’s house was. The lad stopped, and taking 
my hand tenderly in his, said, he was my brother John! 

We were<coon in the presence ofvpr.parents, whose^enderness 
and l«ve, though 1 jvas, in a manner, strange and unknown to 
them, save by the ties of nature, were to my heart a consolatory 
balm, of which 1 had for years felt the want, and ind^ T 
had never yet known. This cfomfort, however, was but of qhort 
dnration, for, in the emtrse of a fortnight, I was in a furiow 
storm in’the Bay of Biscay. 

My 
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My uncle Barren fitted me out; or rather, sent > list of 
necessaries to a slop-shop in Leadenhall-street, without a mea¬ 
surement of my person, which were ordered for my use; the 
consequence was, my shoes were useless; the caps in' my diest 
were made for soldiers instead of sailors; my uniform coat was 
so large, that the tail of it actually trailed along the deck; my 
chec^ shirts, aad sheets, which cost a great deal, were to me worth 
nothing; and in short, although I had a large chest full of clothes, 
they were any thing but necessary ones. 

The voyage to Bombay and back was performed in suteen 
months; and during the whole of that period, fortunately not a 
long one, the ship was a scene of continual tumult, insubordina¬ 
tion, and wrangling. The captain bore the character of a 
“ smart sailor," (as the technical term is,) but his measures were 
so excessively strict and arbitrary, that he was an object of dread 
to all on board: sailors, who had been flogged, deserted; while 
many gave themselves to the navy as deserters, and were takqn 
away by the men-of-war’s boats: passengers were put under 
arrest, from the captain’s own table ; they brought action^ against 
him at Bombay, and recovered heavy damages; this threw the 
captain into a severe fit of illness, which wcU-nigh cost him his 
life, and from the effects of which he did not recover until the 
ship’s return to England. 

At sea I looked in vain for an encouraging smilfi from my 
uncle, the captain: he paced the deck with a haugh ty step, and 
clouded b row, without noticing any one:— 

“ Seldom he smiled, or smiled in such a sort. 

As if he mock’d himself, and scmb’d his spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at any tl^g.” 

The first time I was honoured with his notice, t^as on my way 
up the rigging to furl the mizen top-gallant sail: the ratlins, or 
as landsmen call them, “ the ladders," were so far apart, (eighteen 
or twenty inches), that fify little legs found it<et first a hard 
matter to stretch so far; and 1 was plodding my dubious way up, 
to the best of my ability, when a voice like an “ east wind, 
blowing through a cranny^’’ squeaked out—“ Tumble »p, you 
'ydung scamp!—Bun! [stamping^ run, I say! [[stamping with 

B 3 vehemened^ 
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vehemeacej run up, sir! [[again stamping.]] IliBre-—that will 
do." 

There were <hi board she midshipmen, all coop ed up in one 
cabin, encumbered with iheir chests, (one of which, placed in 
the middle, seized for a table), a large bread bag, dangling on the 
ship's side, half a dozen other bags, lull of linen, a tin can car 
two, a tea kettle, hats, caps, watch coats, and a long ei^teen 
pounder. The salt beef, pork, and biscuit, which were almost 
our only food, were so unpalatable, that I could hardly get down 
a mouthful ; we had indeed a pudding twice or three times a 
Week, but that was 'none of the best, being made by ourselves, 
in turn, and frequently boiled, for want of any thing better, 
in a bran nesv night-cap, or cotton stocking. 

Of all lives in the world, that of a midshipman of an East 
Indiaman is the most distressing and contemptible; neither 
received by the officers, or obeyed by the seamen, he loses all the 
privileges of the latter, without having any of the comforts of the 
former. By the officers he is kept at a distance, and by the 
seamen held in deriaon : he is a mere walking candlestick; the 
principal part of his duty being to hold the candle to the officers 
in the ship’s hold. The sailors are always watching for an op¬ 
portunity to pilfer the poor middle’s apparel; and frequently, the 
chest full, on leaving England a few weeks before, of valuable 
clothes, Imen, shoes, and other necessary articles, i; as empty as 
the poor fellow’s bread-bag. ^ 

The duty I found the most arduous to perform, was that of 
keeping watch,- which was regulated in the' following manner; 
one night, I had to watch from eight to twelve, and from four 
A. M. to eight, leaving only four hours for sleep; the next 
night, from twelve to four, having eight hours sleep, (from eight 
to twelve, and from four A. M. to eight.) This was called keep¬ 
ing " wafcA and natch" and lasted during the voyage. Nor 
could I call even these few hours ipy own; for often, when my 
watch was out, after having Jusj..t|u^tra my weary liSibs in my 
h^nunoeikr has the boatswain's pipe of—" All hanSt to reef~lop- 
taUs a-hoyr summoned me, at a minute’s warning, to the mieeik' 
topsail yard-arm, there to pull away to the sailor's cr^ gf 
ihurrah 1 amid the roaring of {he tempest, and the lariiing of th^ 
briny sui;ge. If, in the day time, I had had allowed mq a fdw 

hours 
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I ahojuld have liad less i^iue of ^ippl^t; b!4> 
throughout the day, I was either akft, or in the hp]4, with 
a caudle, assisting in stowing or unatowing the# ca:^, UUd in 
clearing away provisions- 

Nothing very remarkable happened during The yoyage, i f jL 
exjent the fate of atsailor boy, named Kennedy, who over¬ 
board^ in the apt of reeving the ensign halyards at the extremity 
of the driver peak; in bis fall, his throat caught the driver boom- 
iron, that projected over the stem, and received a deep incision, 

so that when he reached the water he floated: this circumstance 

• 

(for he was no swimmer) gave us t ime to hgave to, and pick him 
up; but to little purpose, for the poor boy was m a state of in¬ 
sensibility ; and, after lingering in great agony, expired in the 
third night: his moans were appalling; and it was truly a happy 
thing for liim to be released from his sufierin^, and for the crew 
to be released from witnessing sufferings which they had no means 
of alleviating. 

From the first, I was not at all impressed in &vour of a sea- 
life ; but being willing to hope 1 should like it better as I ad¬ 
vanced in rank, and having set out vAth so emulous and ardent 
a spirit in the pursuit, and, moreover, feeling averse to confess to 
my friends in England, my dislike, I resolved to make another 
voyage. 

On our reaching England, my unde Barron, os owner of the 
ship, came on board at Gravesend: he questioned me particularly 
if 1 liked the sea, observing, that if I did not, he would send me 
out.to India as a cadet .—“ Consider well, Naufiugus,” he con¬ 
tinued ; “ I may die, and without interest you cannot get on in 
the service: I know a chief mate, who has remained so for 
twenty years.” I thanked him, but expressed a wish to go ano- 
-ther voyage, if he was equally willing. “ Oh, ple^ yourself,'' 
said he, “ only recollect, that a cadetship, if you live, is a sure 
fortune for youand left me, tvith directions to proceed with 
the ship dock, and thub to repair to his house. > 

To my infinite sorrow I learnt that my. valued friends Mrs. 
^e^inborough, had been, for some time, an inhabitant of that 
country from "whose bourne no traveller returns;*' and that 
f hhd no hope of seeing Mr. Neudborough, who had shut himself 
in his country house, and would not see any one. I looked* 
B 4 * forward. 
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forward, however, naturallj and with transport, to the pleasure of 
^pending a few weeks with my father at the farm; hut I mis¬ 
calculated; fo^during the whole day, my unde kept me strictly, 
meal-times excepted, at his counting-house, writing out hills of 
parcels, &c. ‘ At .eight o’clock every ni^ht Jie took me home to 
his house, and made me dt with him until supper-time or Bed¬ 
time : thus my week days were ^nt, hut on Saturday evgnings, 
as he then went to his country seat, where he remained until 
the Monday morning, he allowed me to go to my father’s, 
with particularly strict injunptions to walk thither CmUes 
WMi a halfj and hack; never, on any account, to ride. This 
point was with him an object of such importance, that I one day 
incunred_hi | sever e ^ fapleas ur^ because I had accepted the offer 
of a gentleman who overtook me on the road, of a seat in his 
gig. I also anticipated the pleasure of having (what I never 
had in my life, either before or since I saw Mrs. Neunborough,) 
^ little pocket money, my wages amounting to between forty 
and fifty pounds; but I was again disappointed; my prudent unde 
pocketed it alL 

My second voyage I went as middiipman in a ship of twelve 
hundred tons, bound to St. Helena, Bencoolen, and China. My out¬ 
fit this time cost me dear, for my unde, supposing I should bring 
back every article of appard which 1 took out, and therefore not 
caloulatilig on the necessity of giving me a second outfit, rated 
me severdy for my negligence, and grumbled at the expence of 
every artide which he had to buy: heartily glad therefore I was 
when this very delicate affair was finished, and mysdf once more 
in a cabin, side by nde with another eighteen pounder. 

The captain of my new ship had risen to fame and fortune 
from the rank of foreooast-man ; and that by one of those sin¬ 
gular chances, which, “ taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 
At the period alluded to, he was boatswain of an Indiaman, 
which, when off the Cape of Good Hope, was in imminent peril 
of founderillg in a storm. It wasfrnind necessary <6 cut away 
the f6re-t(q[)mast; but such was the hasard attending this service, 
that at first no man on board could be found hardy enough fo 
venture aloft, as the foremast itself trembled like a reed, and was 
momentarily expected to go b^ the hoard. In the midst oi the 
(^mfusioD, the boatswain, nothing daunted, succeeded in reaching 

the 
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%fae foie*top, cut mmy the topmast, and descended in safety. 
As a reward for this service, the owners made him an officer of 
the ship; and in time, he rose to the command of her. He was 
a brave officer, and a good man; the only one in authority on 
board, who maniferted any conriderate and real feeling for the 
health, convenience, and comfort of the petty officers and seamen. 

Tht second officer was instructed by my uncle “ not to spare 
me" but to " give it me well" and “ malce a sailor of me" My 
unde, as I afterwards understood, had assisted him with a large 
supply of goods, on liberal credit) in return for which act of 
Idndness, the officer conscientioudy acted dp to the very letter 
of his opulent friend's advice; nay, I believe, even exceeded it. 
No sooner were we out at sea, than he began to knock me about, 
on all quarters of the deck, and continued this barbarity, I may 
almost say, night and day, until he grew tired of it. He then 
hit upon a refined method of " giving it me rveUf that of keep¬ 
ing me up at the mast-head all night, or on the drum-head ofi 
the capstan. On such occasions, nature, worn out, would make 
me fall asleep, when the watchful guardian of the night •wotdd 
order sailors to pour buckets of water on me, or, if that would 
not do, to throw the bucket at my head afterwards. At last the 
captain interfered, and frequently countermanded my tyrant's 
orders, by sending me to rest. This man had a singular way 
of grinning, and shewing his teeth, when pacing., tlie deck. 
Whenever he got a ^ttle devated, he invariably grinned, and, 
under the guise of punishment for negligence, practised refined 
arts of cruelty on all the poor middies of the ship. 

I bore all his ill treatment with uncommon fortitude until we 
arrived, on our way to China, at ^lo-Benang. I then deter¬ 
mined to fiee myself from the bppresnon under which I groaned, 
and which would soon have become insupportabler My plan 
was, to leave the ship before her departure ; nor could the dread 
of being left destitute, friendless, and pennyless, m a foreign 
country, t^ language of which I was unacquainted with, shake 
my resolution for a moment. It is true, t dreaded my uncle’s 
rsBentment; I dreaded the sentence" which his severe temper, 
the effects of which I had already experienced, wouHTl knew, 
to my delinquency; but no'prospective evil, even though 
fatftl to my future prospects, could alter my determination to 

escape 
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escf^-firom ills wUcb immediately awaited me. Another 
very awkward predicament in which I was placed, acted with me 
as additional inducement not to proceed in the ship. The mid., 
shipmen found it necessary to subscribe eight pounds each, to¬ 
wards the mess > and being supplied with,fund8 by the captain 
and purser, by the authority of their friinds, they easily raised 
the required sum; but my uncle had totally overh)oked either the 
necessity or the probability of any advance of cash being needed 
daring the voyage; so that my application was negatived with 
a positive and brief reply—“.We have no authority from your 
uncle to make any advance of cashand, had I proceeded, 1 
must have been excluded the mess. 

There was on board an Irish youth, a fellow-midshipman, 
named Smith, to whom I had formed a warm attachment. He 
had evidently been brought up in the first circles of society, and 
was, on the whole, amiable in disposition, and pleasing in his 
.mannea^. To him I revealed my intention ; and we argued the 
pros and cons, for nights and nights together, in the midnight 
watch, without any material difierence of opinion. His first 
suggestion was to present to the captain a written complaint, 
signed by all of us, against the second officer: next, he thought 
it the wisest way to “ knock the monster on the heador, pro¬ 
perly qieaking, to '' give it him mell," in turn: then again, he 
proposed', most earnestly, to accompany me; but, as he had con¬ 
tributed his share towards the mess, and as 1 should not have 
felt happy under the consciousness of having been the cause of 
any injury which might have accrued to him, in consequence of 
bis leaving the ship, I insisted on going alone; and his other 
propontiems we rejected as futile and useless. It was at last ar¬ 
ranged, that my box, directed for me, at the British^Hotel, should 
be ^packed ready for my inend Smith to send on shore, in the 
ffirst boat that might leave the ship after my departure; as we 
justly concluded that I should riot be able to take it with me, 
witho ut i ncurri ng too serious a ris k b f‘detection. 

Offi the morrow the ship was to leave Pulo-Penang: the mor¬ 
row then was to form an epoch in my life; my prospects wpre^ 
change, poteibly not finr the better, since I was about to enter on 
ft wide world, unknowing tmd unknown: driven to an Wof 
such dq^rate resource, by the brutality of an enemy on the'mne 
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hand, and on the other, by the inadvertence of my natural pro¬ 
tector. During the night I slept but little, racked as I was with 
scorpion anxiety, and dreaming of appalling dangers; hut the 
morning rays relieved me, and 1 then began my preparations by 
packing up my clothQS| dressing myself, and |a)cketlng all the 
treasure I had to begin the wmrld with, and that was—one 
dollar. « • • 

At six in the evening I was ready: I went down on the gum- 
deck, and exchanged a farewell with Smith, who, actuated by 
friendship most sincere, invoked many a blessing on my head. 
The hoarse voice of my persecutor, bawling “ Naufragus!’’ sum¬ 
moned me before him. I surveyed him steadily, and with a calm 
look, though conscious that I stood before him whom I should 
never cease to execrate as the man who drove me friendless on 

the world_" What!” said he; " dressed so smart!—agoing on 

shore, I suppose ? pronically^- Here—^give this receipt to the 
boatman who brought the cask of lime-juice, and tell him he 
may go." 

The shade of evening had hut just spread round the vessel, 
when I went on deck; a fall of rain, with a distant roll of thun¬ 
der, and a heavy gust of wind from the riiore, indicated an ap¬ 
proaching storm. I hurried into the boat, and giving the receipt 
to the boatman, who was a Mahommedan, I desired him to shove 
me on shore, putting into his hand my all—the dollar,* whsdi 
w orked a t a fism anm_effc(g^; for in five minutes I was, for the 
first time in my life, on die shore of Prince-of-Wales Island. 

The feeling of sailors on leaving their floating home, to which 
habit has reconciled them, has been often the subject of remark: 
thus, I once heard the sailors of a ship caUpd the Mary, when 
she was in flames in the river Hooghly, exclaim, with tlfe greatest 
tenderness, as they a bandoned her to hm fate- 7 -“ Fareufell, Mary! 
—poor old ship!—good bye, old girl!” and some of them were 
seen to shed tears: and even 1,could not help, when t|ie boat 
was conveyiifg me on shore, taking a silent farewell of my diip— 
but especially of my friend Smith and the captain, both of wffom 
I much esteemed.^—" Here I am,” said I to myself, when I 
touched the shore, " left, with all the world before me; and be 
t^u. kind Providence, my guide!” * 
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■ “ S<nne oatiural tnn I dropp’d, but wip’d them foon; 

The world wbs >11 before me, where to choose 
My place of rest, and Providence my guide.” 

My absence, I was aware, would soon be discovered on board ; 
my first object tiierefore was to seek out a> secure and convenient 
place of concealment for the night. For some time I rambled 
about the town of Pulo-Penang, witif all the curiosity attending 
the first view of objects entirely new to the senses ; the long 
wide streets and irregular buildings, with the waving cocoa and 
toddy tree, were novel; and the fragrance of the verdure after 
the heavy rain, whs, to me, who had not been on shore for seven 
months, at once refreshii^and delightful: but I recollected that 
thb was‘not the time to indtilge in curiosity or research, so I 
^started onwards, and travelled on the high road for some miles, 
until a spacious wood-yard, full of massy pieces of timber, pre¬ 
sented itself to my view, affording, as I thought, an easy and 
secure retreat for the night: &t^e and anxiety made this asy¬ 
lum, poor as it was, cordially welcome; and stretching myself 
oufon a broad teak plank, under cover of a piece of timber, I, 
in a short time, fell into a profound sleep. 

When I awoke in the morning, the novelty of the objects by 
which I was surrounded, the magnificence of the scenery, the 
sable cast of hundreds of natives, who by this time were in mo- 
feon, altogether conspired to make me consider myself an inhabi¬ 
tant of another world j but the painfu^ reality was* soon present 
to my mind; and then how deeply did I wish, aU—^life itself— 
to be some painful, turbulent dream ! what bliss, I thought, to 
awake, and find myself relieved from the horrid reality, and in a 
state of -happiness and peace; but, alas ! it was no dream. 

I got up, repaired to a murmuring brook dose by, and after 
having v^ashed my face and hands, pursued my journey towards 
a thick forest or wood, just in my front. The country seats I 
passed, the property of Europeans, were very picturesque, decked 
out with cocoa and palm trees.' Fearing pursuif^ 1 quickened 
my pace, and afler having walked for three or four hours, found 
myself in the midst of the forest, and quite secure, I felt con¬ 
vinced, from the least risk of detection. , 

I joumied on, the woo^ becoming thicker and thicker, so that^ 
it was with difficulty I made my way; but wishing to gain ihe 
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summit of a mountain just before me, in order to watch the mo* 
tions of my ship, I persevered, and had nearly obtained my object, 
when a loud hissing noise assailed me from before. Not knowing 
but that the wood might be infested with wild beasts, fit danger¬ 
ous reptiles, I was at tf^ss what to do: to recede I would not; 
and after mustering a little resolution, I ventured on, expecting 
every m#ment softe large'serpent to rush out and attack me. 
The hissing became louder and louder as I advanced, and so loud 
at last that I made a full stand, looking about anxiously in all di¬ 
rections for my assailant, but in vain} and as the hissing ceased 
when I stopped, I availed myself of the opportunity afforded me 
by the apparent suspension of the-expected attack, of alla 3 dng my 
hunger with a wild pine-apple, which I saw before me. * Onward 
I still ventured, and the noise, which now resembled rather a 
rattle than a hiss, recommenced. 1 was astonished that I could 
not see any thing; at last^ however, the bushes to the right of 
me shook excessively for some distance, but without developing 
the cause, and all at once the noise ceased. 

After considerable labour, I reached the summit of the mSun- 
tain at the close of the evening, and, to my great mortification, 
beheld my ship stUl at anchor, and waiting, as I naturally sup¬ 
posed, for my return, either voluntarily, or with a party who 
might be seeking me. On looking about, I found an uninhabited 
hut, with some large fishbones strewed about the floor. I plum¬ 
ed the leaves of some plantain trees, and having cleaned out the 
hut, made a bed with them. As night approached, I was delight¬ 
ed to behold the trees and bushes illumned ty- swmms of fire¬ 
flies, which resembled thousands of sparks, or spangles. My 
pleasure would have been greater, but'for •some unaccountable 
noises, such as roarings, croakings, hissings, and now and then a 
howl, all which rombined, made me wish much for a candle, and 


somej^^ion of defence. 

The moon rose in full gia^jesty in my front ; to thp,right the 
lights of Puio-Penang and Fort CJomwallis were discernible, jnd 
around me was a vast expanse of wood. Tired at last of pacing 


th9 solitary summit, and racke d with a nxiety, hunger, an dAtig ue. 


I betopk myself to my hut, and fell asleep. 

^^^.daybreak I beheld one of the sweetest scenes I think in na¬ 


ture. The sun had just risen above the horixon—the uaaruffled 
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aett, of a eiear ethereal blue, emlwaced the glittering shore—the 
Ixdd coast of Queda, divided from Prince of Wales Island 1^ a 
diannel*, two or three miles boad, presented itself in front; the 
town of Pylo-Penang, with Fort Cornwallis, and the surroumling 
country, smiling in all the gaiety of natijne’s best dress, were on 
my right ; and beneath me the Indiaman (which in my present 
mood 1 looked at merely as an object in the sctfte) at her anchor¬ 
age j wlule ever and anon birds of gaudy plumage, the cockatoo, 
the lory, and the paroquet, adorned the skirts of the forest. The 
whcde project impressed me with indescribable delight; and 
made my heart acknowledge and adore with fervor the Divine 
Oeator of all that I beheld, and implore his providence to direct 
my fiiturh steps, and to support me under any trials which might 
yet await me. 

The sensation of hunger now became troublesome; nor had I 
any means or prospects of relief. At last I determined to descend 
the mountain, and remain in the skirts of the wood, until, fa¬ 
voured by night, I could venture to Penang without the risk of 
beiilg taken: I thought that there I might probably procure 
something to eat—possibly employment. On my return through 
the wood, I was amused by the antics of a large monkey, which 
sprang from bough to hough, following me in my descent, appa¬ 
rently indignant at my intrusion into his solitary haunts. 

'**1 wandered in the skirts of the wood, and on the sea beach, 
{ncking up shells and corals, until di^sk; and then boldly pro¬ 
ceeded towards Penang. All this time I bad my ship full in 
view, and was watching aU her motions; indeed, not a man 
could move on deck, nor a sail he unfurled, without my cogni¬ 
sance. • 

Scarcely had I reached the town before I beheld, in a verandah, 
open to t£e street, a Portuguese man, with his wife and two little 
girls, eating their supper of rice and hsh curry. I walked up to 
the grouB, asked, by signs, for something to eat; they,' how- 
evOT, one and all ran away, apparently alamed, and left me to 
pursue my course. I next made my wants known by signs, as 
before, to two native Indians; and, by signs, they derired nm to 
sit down on a mat on the floor, and to wait until ^ey^ should 
hong something; but I fls^t alarmed on finSng myself 

* and, 
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and, without a moment’s loss of time, let myself out of a small 
back casement, through which I could scarcely squeeze my body, 
and effected my escape. This incident determined me not to 
iqake any more attempts to gain assistance in the town^ until my 
ship should have fairly ^eme away. 

That night I slept in the wood yard; and the next day, in 
order to (each the«ummit of the mountain, again penetrated the 
recesses of the wood; but on my way through it, 1 found myself 
all at once in the midst of an Indian family, almost in a state oS 
nudity, smoking, and squatted round a smdl fire. To this party 
ton I applied for relief, stUl, of course, by signs* and to my great 
joy, an elderly black handed me a piece of new cocoa-nut ; but 
this did not much allay my hunger, which was excessive: I, 
however, expressed my thanks in the best way 1 could, and pro¬ 
ceeded up the mountain once more. Having reached the top, 
what were now my surprise and joy to behold my ship actually 
under weigh ! By six o’clock she was a mere ^ck on the hori¬ 
zon, thus reliev ing me of an hafin ite load o f anxiety and dread. 
It was too late to venture back to the town that night, so I slept 
in my hut, and early in the morning got up, and proceeded to 
Penang, which place I reached about eight o’clock. 

In my first walk through the town, I had observed that 1 was 
an object of general notice; and I afterwards learnt that fifty 
dollars had been offered by my captain, as a reward for my apptC^ 
hension; the motives of two Indians for locking me in the 
room were then obvious enough. 

Seeing a man in the dress of a native of rank following me 
very closely, I ventured to ask him if he spoke English?—"Yes, 
my lord."—" Well," said I, " tell me who is. the greatest Eng¬ 
lish merchant in Penang—I mean the richest ?”—" Ogilvie,' 
sahib.’’—" Good again,” I replied. " Now then, m^ friend, 
pray take me to Mr. Ogilvie’s house." In a short time I was 
ushered into a princely mansion^ and soon in the pre^ce of 
Ogilvie, aahib,*(or Ms. C^ilvSaJ I addressed him, saying that 1 
presumed to call on him as a &itish merchant, to acquaint bun 
with^tbq step which I had taken, and the causes which had lad 
me to^ adopt a scheme so deq)erate ; and ended my tale, 1^ re- 
^^^uM^^tbat he would either give me, 6r procure for me, employ¬ 
ment OQ diore, in any industrious occupation ; at the same jtime 
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iMWiring him, that his aid would.be found not to have been mis^ 
placed. He seemed perfectly astonished ; and it was some time 
before he replied—Young gentleman, 1 feel much for the, un-> 
protected q^ite in which you are placed in this settlement; and, 
if 1 may judge from your appearance, yju would not abuse any 
aid which I could afford you: but indeed you cannot remain in 
this island—the governor himself could not permit you Ip'remmn 
here: but if you will call—^but no—^here he comes—here he 
comes.” 

The entrance of a ftout ehort man, with a good-natured face, 
arrested the harangue of Mr. Ogilvie, who rose up and shook his 
fiiend by the hand most heartily.—" Captain Lambert,” resumed 
Mr. Ogilvie, " here is a young midshipman, who has left his ship 
from ill treatment, it appears, and who wants employment; 
can’t you take him with you as second mate ? You want one, I 
understand.”—" The very thing, Ogilvie; and,” said Lambert, 
turning to me, " you shall find good usage with me, however 
you may have been treated on board the Indiaman: I know well 
enough what they are, young gentleman.” 

✓ I assured him my endeavours should not be wanting to prove 
myself deserving of any encoxuagement I should receive. To 
Mr. O^vie I expressed my grateful thanks, and, pointing to 
hlackee, who had introduced me to his presence, I expressed my 
regret at not having it in my power to reward him. The captain 
told me to go op board the brig Jane,^and, with his compliments 
to the mate, to request him to receive me .—" You’ll find,” he 
said, “ the Jane’s boat at the jetty stairsand added—" I will 
take cate of blackee.” 

' Upon this 1 retired, thanking God in my heart for this interpo- 
ntion in my behalf, and in a few minutes was on board the Jane, 
but almost famished, having fasted nearly four days, and without 
any clothes exc^t those 1 had on; for, on inquiry at the British 
hotel fqf my box, I found tha^it had not been forwarded, doubt* 
1 m in consequence of my friend Simth’s want of c^portunity. 

The first olgect that struck me on my arrival on board, was the 
odd appearance of the chief mate, whose name was l^assit: he 
wore a red cap, a full pair of silk sleeping trowsers, and a white 
jacket: his countenance xj^as equally remarkable—a visa^ of dark 
complexion, with thick bushy wh^kers, and long mustachiitaj l&igh 
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cheek bones, and large black eyes; he was a hedf^bast, or creole> 
of Bengal, but educated in England. Scarcely had I made my 
bow to this original, when a loud, confused jabber, proceeding 
from the main hold, of “ Marrega! marregal" tittracted our 
notice; and, on lod^ng down the hatchway? I beheld ibree or 
four lascars, with billets of wood, crushmg a huge centipede, 
which twirled ^ts long, elastic body round and round, in agony 
and rage, until killed. The jabber of the black sailors, and their 
novel costume, together with the heat of the hold, and the smell 
of the pepper and betel-nut, of which the cargo comdsted, pro¬ 
duced on my mind an impression unlike any f had ever before felt. 

All hands were busy receiving cargo, which we were to leave 
at Malacca for some China ship expected there; and all posinUe 
haste was made to sail immediately. It was four o’clock in the 
afternoon when I went on board, and at five Tassit very civil ly 
a sked me down to tea. I readily obeyed the summons, and' fol¬ 
lowed him to the cabin. There I found the leg and wing of a 
cold fowl, toast, biscuits, butter, a piece of cold ham, and a 
smoking tea-kettle in the hands of a lascar. Down I sat,* oppo¬ 
site to my new friend Tassit, and began upon the fowl and ham, 
which soon disappeared; the toast and tea also vanished, and 
with equal celerity, Tassit all the while ministering to my wants 
with much patience and good-nature; and when I afterwards 
told him that that meal was the only one 1 had had for ^uif^ys, 
he laughed immodera^y; but suddenly checking himself, said, 
in a serious tone —“ By all that’s wonderful, I thought you would 
have killed yourself!” 

After tea, we chatted until eight, and I understood that my 
pay was to be eighty Sicca rupees (£l0) per monfh. This was 
indeed agreeable news, and, at Tasrit’s suggestion, I went to bed 
at ten; but scarcely had I got into a comfortable dose, when I 
was roused up to assist in getting the brig under weigh. This 
was done in about an hqjir; and with the full moonJto light us, 
we sailed down the Southern Channel. The captain had mA yet 
come on board, so it was agreed that I riiould take the morning 
watsh, from four fo eight, and to bed I went again. 

.About twelve I was requested to go to the captain, who had 
^me on board, and had sent for*me. I quickly obeyed, and 
wdht into his cabin, when the first olgect I saw was a friend of 
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his, who had come on board to bid him fateweH, measuring his 
length on the floor, and quite drunk ; next appeared to my view 
the noble captain himself, seated in an arm-chairi his two thumbs 
playing round and round, d la Ephraim Smooth, and his eyes 
keeping time. - His face was round, plump^«and as red as a fur¬ 
nace, and his head rolled round his large, square shoulders, quite 
mechanically j and it was not without some dilBculty that he 
contm^ to stammer out, nfter two or three slight interruptions 
from a tormenting hiccough—“ Well, sir, have you got your 
things.?”—"No, sir."—N(v sir! then what’s to be done? 
what’s to be done ? (hiccough) wh—a—a—t’s to be d—done ?” 
falling gently backward into a “ rest thee, babe” slumber. Sup¬ 
posing him /ast asleep, I was about to take a silent leave, when, 
to my surprise, he, on a sudden, started half out of his chair, 
bawling out—" D—n it, what’s to be done?” and once more he 
fell asleep. In a few minutes there appeared much to be done, 
for we had run ashore. We lay on our beam-ends until morning, 
Tassit aU the while, quite unconcerned, smoking a small hand 
hookah, and talking about his dear intended, who was in Bengal, 
until the stars began to disappear, and the day to break, bringing 
the rise of the tide, and with it boats from the shore to our as¬ 
sistance. All hands were now actively engaged, and so continued 
until nine o’clock, when we again floated. We bade adieu to 
PeMaag,' and a fair, gentle breeze, wafted us through the C!han- 
nel, towards the Straits of Malacca, l^e captain very kindly 
gave me, &om his private stock of clothes, six shirts, six white 
jackets, a red cap, six pair of trowsers, and a watch-coat, and 
always continued to behave to me in the most kind and friendly 
manner. Professing jiimself my best friend, he invariably sup¬ 
ported me, whenever any difTerence between myself and Tassit, or 
the sailors, vendered his interference necessary. He is now dead ; 
but if his spirit witnesses the feelings of my heart, which beat so 
high in gratitude and affection to his memory, he has full as¬ 
surance that his kindness was nc^ ill*beWwed. 

The scenery which we passed was transcendently beautiful. 
Our little skiff was wafted by a gentle, refreshing zephyr* aijd 
the lascars, in groups, were relating some of their marvellous 
, tides, while Tassit and mystlf, sipping our tea, sweetened with 
China randy, and enriched with the milk of a favourite g^t, 
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were listening to the captain's descriptions of the different splen¬ 
did or remarkable scenes which presented themselves. The sky 
continued, for many days, cloudless, and beautifully blue; and I 
. may rank the evening hours of this day among the few really 
happy hours of my Ijfe. This period of enjoyment, especially in 
contrast with the suferings which immediately preceded it^ still 
refreshes both my memory and my imagination. 

In a few days we reached Malacca, and, after dischar^g the 
pepper and betel prhich we had on board, prepared to sail for 
Pulo Lingin, an obscure Malay port to the eastward, seldom 
frequented by English traders. Previoudy to our sailing, as we 
were endeavouring to heave up an anchor left behind by some 
frigate, a black diver, who had dived for the purpoie of ascer¬ 
taining its esact situation, in consequence of the extreme difficulty 
experienced in heaving it up, remained under water so long, that 
we gave him up for lost. At length,, however, he made his ap¬ 
pearance at the surface, thus relieving us from our regret—^but 
for a moment, however; for an enormous shark appeared almost 
instantaneously, snapped him completely asunder, and thei^swam 
away after the mangled remains, leaving the water, for a consi¬ 
derable space, dyed with blood. The sho ck to all of us, who 
were unable to render the least assistance, was truly horrific; 
and, for many months afterwards, a painful impression remain^ 
on our minds, in consequence of the melancholy fate of sout^un- 
fortunate diver. The next day after this tragical event, we set 
sail, and on our passage through the Straits of Malacca, met the 
Java expedition on its return to Bengal. 

In about three weeks we reached Pulo Lingin. The lofty 
peak so called, as seen from the deck of our^little bark, on a clear 
day, had a grand and imposing effect. We had not been long at 
anchor before a canoe came alongside, with four Arabian chiefs, 
magnificently apparelled. The captain, suspecting .them to be 
pirates in disguise, gave orders that the door of a cabin, in which 
was a larger chest of treasHref should be locked. They said tliat 
they came merely to' see the captain and the ship. Being received 
ogbqprd, they .scrutiniaed, with rather suspicious minuteness, every 
thing within their view. On coming to the cabin where.the 
triiufire was concealed, and finding.tke door locked, they expressed 
iJeiit anxiety to have it opened. The captain, whose presence of 
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mind never forsook him, called to the C(u-a~ab for the 
telling them in Arabic there was only a poor Christian lying 
there, who had died the day before,” upon which they turned 
aside with lym ptoms of disgust, at the idea of seeing a Christian 
corpse, and precipitately returned on deck.^,One of the Arabs 
eyed me with expressive earnestness; which, indeed, was not to 
be wondered at, for a European lad had seldom, if ever, been-seen 
in that part of the globe before. I was not more than fourteen 
years of age, with the glovj^jiealth on my cheek, and with Itog 
curly hair, as white as flax. ISie Arab then entered into conver¬ 
sation with the captain, expressing (as I afterwards learnt, to my 
no small astonishment) a wish to purchase me—^nay, ventured so 
far, as to oflar three hundred dollars for me. On being told that 
I was not for sale, he appeared much surprised, expressing, in¬ 
deed, his wonder that the captain could refuse so large a sum for 
so^oung a boy; but endeavouring to account for the refusal, by 
observing—;" He is perhaps some young prince, or a high cast 
Englishman, I supposeand after shewing off some consequential . 
nature .airs, left us. No sooner were our visitors clear off, than 
the captain ordered all the small arms, and the four six-pounders, 
to be loaded, in readiness for an attack that night. No attack, 
however, was made, and the captain and myself went on shmre 
the next morning. 

Wcoflrst paid our visit to the king, or rajah of Lingin, who 
was seated, cross-legged, on a cane mat,^ in a large hut. We 
were not suffered to approach his august presence without taking 
off our shoes and stockings, and were ordered not to advance 
nearer to his majesty's person than fifteen feet. The captain and 
1 now sat down cross-l^ged, on a mat facing the king. He was 
an overgrown savage-looking Malay, with fat cheeks, a short flat 
chin, and a ‘■large mouth, down the comers of which ran the 
juice of the betel-nut, of a deep red colour, which gave him an 
appearance, at least in my eye, both terrifying and di^usting. 
We were surrounded on all sides by Malays, armed efich with a 
crease^ or dagger, probably poisoned, and whose countenances 
were marked mth a ferodty quite in keeping with the rest of,the 
scene. The captain bndce silence by a flattering engomium on 
(.tlto kin^s improved looks, since last he saw him, and requested 
his acceptance of some costly and choice presents, whitdi wejce 
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produced. His majesty having accepted them, made some in> 
quiries respecting me ; he first admired the colour of my hair, 
then asked how many brothers I had—^how old I was—and if I 
. would like to stop in his dominions? and seemed quite pleased 
with my complimentary answers. Upon my expressing some sur¬ 
prise at seeing an organ in a comer of the room, he beckoned to 
one of his attdhdants to play it A more viUanous compound of 
harsh sounds I never before heard, but they seemed to please the 
Malay monarch mightily. He then ordered a flute to be brought 
me, which, as well as the organ, had doubtless been given him 
by some European, who well knew their use. I immediately re¬ 
ceived it, and, still in a sitting posture, played a few notes, to the 
surprise of the king and all the motley assembly. * 

The captain now rose to take leave, which we both did, by 
bowing very ceremoniously, and very low. We had not gone far, 
however, before we were recalled into the presence of the king, 
who, after we had again divested ojirselves of stockings^ndLshoes, 
and sat cross-legged on the mat, made me a present of the flute, 
and a bamboo salver full of sweetmeats. We were then Allowed 
to depart. 

After remaining at Lingin six days, during which time we 
were occupied in bartering piece goods and opium for block tin, 
we set sail for Pulo Minto, where we arrived in about three weeks. 
On our landing, we observed that the natives, who, as ^elf as 
those of Pulo Lingin, \|ere Malays, were less friendly and open 
than our Lingin friends; and the rajah would not grant our cap¬ 
tain an interview : he was highly indignant, and half r esolved to 
sail away without a cargo; but as this sacrifice would be too 
great, he reluctantly went on shore. H»was this time w^ 
aware of the treach^us^dispoaition of the natives; and the first: 
thing he did was to reeve signal-halyards on a prominent post on 
the beach, ^ving directions to Tassit to keep a good look-out, 
and, in the event of the gnion. jack being unfurled, tg hasten bn 
shore with’all the crew, well armed. 

Pulo Minto is even a more lovely spot than Lingin: the 
sgenery is indeed bewitching, not unlike that which the imagina¬ 
tion might appropriate to the enchanted island of the Tempest; 
^ but,, alas! no Prosperos, nor Ariel^ noaf'iMirandas, were there: 
itsinhabitants were very little, at least in my view, inferior in 
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manjiersj and in mental and personal endowments, to Caliban 
himself. 

By dint of great activity and exertion, we completed our lading 
in about nine days, and without any closer intimacy with the - 
natives than whafwas absohitely necessary^ • They evinced from 
the first no disposition to good fellowship ; and on one occasion, 
when I apprtmched a Malay prince, who wore a Splendid ereasc, 
with a wish, expressed by signs, to be allowed to examine it, I 
thought I should have to pay with my life for my temerity, such 
was the savage malign ity of *his countenance, and the o&nsive 
manne r in which he repulsed my advances. 

We were on the point of departure, and, as we thought, had 
but to delifer over to the Malays a bale of piece goods, and five 
hundred dollars, due to them, when, to our dismay, we missed 
twenty-eight slabs of tin, represented to have been actually ship¬ 
ped on the preceding day, but which, as we afterwards found, 
had been very adroitly concealed by the Malays in the sand on 
the beach. No sooner had our captain made this discovery, than 
he ordfered Tassit to go on shore immediately, and teU the Malay, 
that if the property was not given up, he would not only keep 
possession of the bale of piece goods, and the five hundred dollars, 
but report the case to the supreme government; and I was ap¬ 
pointed to accompany Tassit. On rowing ashore, poor Tassit 
be^m% more and more thoughtful, until a deep sigh would escape 
him, with —“ Well, God knows how itfwUl all end!” In the 
mean time, the brig got under weigh, «nd stood in shore as near 
as she could, her guns “ grinning horribly," and the captain 
pacing the deck, with evident anxiety. We found the beach 
lined with Malays, and as our little boat crossed the surf, the 
countenance of Tassit assumed a most discouraging aspect. This, 
however, £d not much intimidate me, for, armed as we were, 
each with two loaded pistols and a cutlass, I thought our boat’s 
crew a match for them. . ^ 

It was about four o’clock in the evening, when the“gentle surf 
bore our boat on the sand, and Tassit, with an unwilling step, 
landed ; that instant, a number of Malays seized and hurried> him 
to a hut on the beach, and there surrounded him, m aking use o f 
a U the outrageous epithets iti broken Engli^Mj[ Malay, 
u^g tBe'UOSt vidlent ~ge8tkuIatrons of defiance and deriflon 
-" imaginable; 
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imaginable; one drawing a crease across Tassit's cheek, others 
forming a ruig, and seating him on a mat in the midst of them. 
At that instant, I, who‘with the boat’s crew had followed him, 
came into the ring to speak'to one of the chiefs, and to endeavour 
to release my mate^: " Look! my dear Najifragus, behold!" 
ejaculated Tassit, " wliat a dangerous situation has the rashness of 
our c^tain placed me in !” He said this in a voice, and with a 
manner so deplorable, and at the same time s o irresistibly droll, 
that I could not refrain from laughing, although there were, at 
that moment, twenty drawn daggers at our breasts. I comforted 
Tassit as well ns I could, and told the MiJays I would go on 
board, and make known to the captain their demands .—“ Iss, tell 
ira,” Siiid one of the chiefs, “ he not pay my dollar, not gpve my bale 
of piece goods, I cut away this man’s throat." At this poor Tassit 
turned up the whites of his eyes, bellowing after me—“ My 
dear Naufragus, make haste, or I shall be lost to you for ever." 
I made my boat’s crew row with all their might, till, in a few 
minutes, I got on board. Never shall I forget the violent rage 
of the captain, when I told him what the Malays had doi^ ; he 
was as mad as the roaring sea—“ Ah!” said he, “ if you could 
but have unfurled the union jack, I would have settled the bu¬ 
siness in an instant, but that was impossible. Gk) on shore, Nau¬ 
fragus ; tell the Malays that I hoist my ration’s ensign; shew it 
to them; tell them, if they insult that flag, by keeping a»gritith 
subject prisoner, my countrymen will ^me and blow the town to 
atoms: tell them, too, I*Yffll have my twenty-eight slabs of tin." 
A second time I went on shore, not, I confess, quite pleased with 
ray mission; but deeming any misgivings discreditable to my duty, 
as well as to my honour, I spumed those intrudera, and looking 
sternly at my crew, told them, in their fanguage, to pull like 
devils ! “ Ah ! ha! sahib," was the reply, accompanied by' a 

loud cheer, which reanimated poor Tassit, whose drooping spirits 
were just then at the lowest eb^ of despai r. I again entered the 
ring, and' Aey were alTSisterang attentively to my iflterprcter, 
when, whiz! sang a cannon ball from our captain, which passed 
jiist ^above our heads. This produced a violent consterrmtion 
among the natives; but they had no time for w(wds, for another 
■ thunderer came, and struck a cocos^tree close to us, the top of 
*whjch was shivered to atoms. At this moment, the brig hoisted 
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EOglidi colours. Tassit now expected everjr moment to be bis 
last; and I retreated three or four paceSj to keep my arms clear, 
and prepared for defence. A rush towards Tassit made me give 
up the poor fellow for lost, and brea ^ess with apprehens ion, but 
nevertheless determined dther to defend or avenge him, I hastily 
approached the with my crew, and 9vas surprised at the 
changed expression of Tassit’s countenance: his dark eyes darted 
joy, a smile of delight beamed on his cheek, and, turning to me, 
he said, “ <3o on board, my dear Naufragus, and tell the captain 
to cease firing; the Malays have agreed to his terms; and on the 
return of the boat, I am to'receive tlie tin.” With joy I de¬ 
livered the message; the firing ceased; I took the boat once 
more on shore, the tin was brought on board by Tassit, who shook 
the captain by the hand most heartily, and the captain, who was 
very fond of his chief officer, said, " Ah! my old croney, had 
they cut you in slices. I’d have revenged you, my boy 1” This 
consolation, however, was received by Tassit in silence, who no 
doubt thought with Othello, " 'tis better as it is.” The dollars 
and the piece goods were then, of course, delivered to the natives. 
The captain afterwards went on shore, and was received with 
great respect by the king, who agreed to dine on board, with all 
his retinue, next day, which was Christmas day. 

At an early hour, we were prepared for the reception of our 
ro^al guest: the rigging was decorated with the British ensign, 
and union jack; the American, French, and Spanish ensigns 
were spread on Ute quarter-deck; our gufik, with six fresh charges 
at the side of each, were got in readiness to fire a salute; curries, 
sweetmeats, wine, brandy, and Hodgson’s pale ale, graced a well- 
ipread table, laid out on deck; while the captain, with his 
telescope, was looking' anxiously towards the beach, for the em¬ 
barkation the long. Precisely at twelve o’clock, a large 
canoe, having in it three flags, and surrounded by a considerable 
number of smaller canoes, pushed off &om the shore, and in about 
tea minutes the king arrived on boa^d. • He was a lit^ fat man, 
with a lowering aspect, a flat nose, keen craftyJgoking eyes, with 
a remarkably small chin, The moment he reached the deck, our 
ox-pounders opened the salute, the thimder of which so alam^ 
his tnajesty, that, at his parti^ar request, they were silenced. 

The conversarion then turned on the hopes of a continuant 8f 
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friendship between his majesty and the English; numerous were 
the professions of veneration and attachment 'exchanged, till at 
length our royal visitor began to feel the effects of the bumpers 
he’ had swallowed, and at every fresh one he declaredr—“ No 
nation in the world was like the English f* His attendants wore 
each a crease, and surrounded their king, as apprehensive for 
his safety. At^ three he rose to depart, and a finishing bumper 
to the health of the king of England concluded the entertain¬ 
ment, with which our visitor was highly gratified, and returned 
on shore, with, on his part, r eitera ted profesrions of everlasting 
friendship for the Englisfi, and on ours, (when he was at a to- 
tance not to feel alarm,) with a salute from the g^ns. 

We then proceeded to get under weigh; but my f|elings were 
now to undergo a shock fi^hich I little anticipated, and which 
served to illustrate the unnatural, cruel practice of the slave 
trade—a beautiful girl, about twelve years of age, had been 
purchased by our captain for the sum of forty dollars, as a present 
for his wife in Calcutta. She was brought alongside in a canoe, 
shortly after the departure of the king, in a state suffident to 
awaken sympathy and pity in the breasts even of those who 
were most accustomed to witness such scenes. She was “ dl 
tears,*' or rather, as if nature had exhausted itself, and denied 
to her the aid of tears to relieve her oppressed heart, she was 
insensible to all around, and wrapt in an agony of ^^pfound 
sorrow. Her hair, long, and black as a raven’s Wing, was flow¬ 
ing wildly over her fate and shoulders; poor Yadhoo! how often 
have I thought of thy auctions! alas! thy moans were unheard 
—^thy sighs unregarded; our bark bore thee away, far, far from 
thy country, and the sacred breasts that reared thee, and thou 
wast doomed to bear thy grieft unsolaced and alone! 

Soon the shore of Pulo Minto vanished from our sight. Wafted 
by a fair wind, and bending our course for Hindostan, poor 
Yadhoo was forgotten until the next morning, when she was no 
where to*be found, thbu^'diligent search was mSde for her. 
It was at first supposed by aU, that she had fallen a viotim to 
her excessive grief, and thrown herself into the sea during the 
*night; but on the third evening of our departure, she Was found 
by«neof thelascars, stretched at^er full length, in the main 
*c|Bans^ a prey to dre ad and misery, and reduced to a mere ske- 
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leton: her hiding-place was probably the hold, which it was not 
possible to examine thoroughly. Every care was now taken of her 
the .captain, who l eft un tried no means whi ch t enderness 
c ould sugg est, to reconcile hw to her fate ; but it was not until 
six weeks had elapsed that she ventured to hold up lier head. 
Frequently, when in the evening, or in &e night-watch, she 
seated to leeward, have I listened to her wild native song; her 
voice was impressively plaintive, well suited to the melancholy 
notes she warbled, and so soft and tender, that I never, before 
or since, heard any music which went so directly to my heart. 
The music of the Malays is, I believe, generally allowed by 
Europeans to possess a mellowness and mournful sweetness pecu¬ 
liar to itself^ and is, from its simplicity and wildness, considered 
to be eminently beautiful. * 

My soul delights in sensibility, so that it would respond to any 
melancholy object; and such was the impression which it re¬ 
ceived from the wild notes of Yadhoo, in connexion with its 
cognizance of her desolate situation, that I shall never cease to 
think of her, though an untutored Indian, but as one possessing 
a soul of rare sensibility: in short—“ To feel, ’twas but to hear 
her song.” 

The voyage from Pulo Minto to Calcutta occupied a period of 
seven weeks; and certainly I never s{«nt a happier time on ship¬ 
board. ^JTTie captain was exceedingly fond of music, and about 
an hour after the tea-things were removed, wine, grog, and small 
hand-hookahs, being placed on the table,'' Tassit was looked to 
for Hs song as regularly as if it had been part of his duty. 
Then would he strike up his favourite air—“ Away with melan- 
* choly," the familiar fal las of which delighted the captain so 
much, that if I were not scrupulously attentive to lend to them 
the force of e»y lungs, he would fly into a violent passion, and 
thumping the table with his Gunter’s scale, bawl out —“ Well, 
sir!" then came the fal la, with a vengeance. It was not, how¬ 
ever, at all times, that I could compose^ my muscles seifficiently 
for the purpose, so ludicrotis was the ^ffect produced by the 
uniform twang of Tassit's voice, in the verse beginning with 
—“ Why what’s the use of sighing,” by liis wide-extend^ lanky 
Jaws, and by his eye sledfastly^ fixed on one of the beams, fiom 
which he never ventured to move it, until it came to the delecV 
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able/a/ la, This scene was renewed every night until our arrival 
in Bengal. 

On the 25th of January 1812, we hove in'sight of the Little 
Andamans: it was a clear day, the wind blowing a gentle north¬ 
east breeze. We j|iled close in shore, adigiring the general 
beauty of the island—the green cocoa—^the palm—the dazzling 
sand;%beach—and the clear blue waters pla 3 dng on its verge, and 
reflecting the sun’s rays. The Andamans were at that time un¬ 
inhabited ; and a lascar was stationed at each mast-head to look 
out for any wreck, or for any signj of human habitation. No¬ 
thing, however, but the beach, with the beauty of the landscape, 
were to be seen. 

y 

In a few days a heavy swell announced our near iipproach to 
the sand-heads*; and soon afterwards a lascar at the forctopmast- 
head gave us the joyful news of a pilot schooner being in sight. 
At this intelligence the captain, who was all anxiety to see his 
wife and family, was delighted. In an instant our union jack 
was unfurled «t the fore, while in less than an hour a beautiful 
brig hove to, close on our weather-bow, and sent a ppot on 
board. He was a fine young man, apparently about three-and- 
twenty, remarkable for his penchant for cheroots; never for a 
moment was he without one in his mouth, giving his orders at 
the same time, and chatting to us all, with ease and good nature: 
the pilot-schooner kept us company. 

As we advanced, the^Saugor sands became more and more con¬ 
spicuous ; at last a loud, rumbling ftoise, resembling that of thun¬ 
der, which, as we approached the sands, increased to a terrific 
roar, the surge at the same time dashing over the breakers to an 
appalling height, inspired us with feelings not at all in unison 
with those of the pUot, whose features indicated complete self- 
possession. We were now hailed from the mast-head with 
“ land in sight anxious to see Bengal, I ran up to the fore- 
top-gaUant yard-arm, and my longing eyes were satisfied with a 
distinct viAv of Saugor Klafid* on our starboard bow; "shortly af¬ 
ter, the East Indiamen, lying in Saugor roads, appeared in sight j 
}nd,at six o’clock we came to an anchor. The captain w&s so 
o’’eijoyed, that he had " Away with melancholy" three times that 

night. 

Sands at the entrance of the river Hooghly, as fatal U mariners as tlie God¬ 
wins in the British Channel. 
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nighty and his other favourite songs in proportion; and the pilot> 
when joini ng in the chorus, convinced us of the strength of his 

lungs. 

At daylight we weighed anchor, and passed Saugor Island, with 
a fair wind. In ft little time the small cra^, lying off' Kedgeree, 
appeared on bur larboard bow: With the wind md current in our 
favour, we soon came abreast of Kedgeree; apd in a short t<me it 
disappeared altogether. We sailed up the river with wonderful 
celerity.—" Kfow, Naufragus,” said our captain, “ you will see 
the beauties of Hindostan, with its wonders, and all its princely 
luxuries while the pilot would ever and anon, as we approached 
the banks of the river, lend me his telescope to watch the ap> 
proach of spme thirsty tiger from the jungles, or crafty alligator ’ 
from, the river’s depths. Tassit, smoking his hookah on the hen¬ 
coops, seemed wholly intent on the pleasure of a speedy interview 
with his beloved l^snee. 

I went aloft, in the hope of a foretaste of the beauties of Hin¬ 
dostan ; but I was disappointed: nothing but a loiv, fiat, bushy 
county presented itself to my view in every direction*—" Where 
—where are the boasted beauties of India ?” said I to Tassit.— 
“You will see—you will see,” was his reply. Two tow-boats 
were now sent a-head to assist at slack tide. As we moved 
riowly and majestically up the river, by the light of a dear lull 
moon, Jhe silence around, interrupted only by the regular splash¬ 
ing of the tow-boats’ paddles, and by the^shouts of the boatmen, 
answering at intervals in a not unmusical voice, at first loud and 
cheering, then dying away gradually, the pilot’s call of “ Than- 
Brhahar! pull a-head!” produced a rather pleasing impression, 
but left behind a melancholy one. 

On the third day an Arab ship passed dose to us, on board of 
which were Ahree Circassian beauties, who were distinctly visible, 
with the aid of the telescope; they were in their cabin, looking 
at us with as much curiosity as we at them; an& certainly thdr. 
complexions were so transcendentiy*fa&, and their features s^ 
beautiful, I could not be surprised at the high estimation in 
which the Circassian women are held throughout Asia. , , 

As evening drew to a dose, we saw the “ Company’s Gardens” 
to our L|^t; and on our righ^ “ Garden-reach.” All at onde, a 
scene of magic splendour,^ which took possesrion of my senses, 
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burst upon my view, and astonisHed me: the gorgeous palaces, 
which were no more than the garden-houses of civil and military 
officers, and merchants, were on a scale of magnificence totally 
• unexpected by me; never had I beheld, nor have I ever since be¬ 
held, the habitations (ff men so intensely graiVd. and imposing: 
the banks of the river, for a distance of three or four miles, were 
studded with palaces, disposed in an irregular line, some of them 
having each a peristyle of twenty-four columns, producing an in¬ 
conceivably striking effect ; and the landscape seemed t g vie in 
richness with the buildings. • 

In a little time. Port William, considered to be the finest for¬ 
tress out of Europe, presented ittolf to our right, and astonished 
us by the grandeur of its appearance as seen above the^ ramparts. 
The Government House, and the town of Calcutta; hitherto con¬ 
cealed, next opened suddenly to our view, and elicited a sponta¬ 
neous burst of admiration from me .—“ Ah,” stud I to Tasrit, 
“ how happy should I be to live in such a country as this! it- is 
far, far more beautiful than England, dressed in all its charms.”' 
On the mention of England, Vhere was something in the'looks 
and manner of Tassit, which, though he was not a native, seemed 
to call up busy Memory’s dearest objects.—" Nay, .Naufragus,” 
rejoined Tasrit, " prefer not this gilded land to your native home: 
I know it better, than you can know it: a land of luxury is-not 
necessarily a land of hapj^iness; the hardy inhabitant of d”bleak 
cliff in England may be jrleSsed with a thousand charms—a thou¬ 
sand tender links to social' comfort, which the owner of yonder 
palace may in vain pine to possess, setting aside contentment and 
rude health, both of which inesrimable treasures are in this land 
almost strangers to us. If,” continued he, 1' it were not for my 
beloved Sarsnee, I should pine for the land in which I spent my 
boyish days so hazily.” Oh, Love! potent tyrant! nor country 
nor time can withstand thy sovereign sWay: ay, youdi—the 
world—and mammon too,^bow .down before thee, and isust con¬ 
fess thee soVhreign of all—tfie first and best of nature’s boons. 
Would that" the course of love always did run smooth!” ^)ut 
ifjt the earth would be too Uest, and mortals wish to live 
'"for ever! 

' JThe ebb tide causing us to come tcf an anchor for the nl^it, my 
good captain took lea ve of us, after havrig left with Tassit the 
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necesSar 7 instructions respecting his duty, and having assured. 
na« " that he would take care I should be well paid for my ser¬ 
vices on board.” The hearty squeeze of the band which he gave 
me at parting, would, if any proof had been necessary, have 
convinced me of <the sincerity of his pro^aons of esteem and 
friendship. He then went on shore, taking Yadhoo with him: 
she eyed the surrounding wonders with an eagel’ and impatient 
look, while a smile of satisfaction, arising probably from the 
prospect^ of a change of situation, Kt up her countenance.— 
" There, Naufragus,” said Tsssit, .pointing to our captain, who 
had got into a palanquin, and was by this time scarcely visible— 
« there goes as noble a fellow as ever slept; he carries within 
his bosom S heart of gold, a mine of inestimable wealth; he lives, 
Naufragus, not so much for himself as for others; whithersoever 
he goes, his feUow-creatures have cause to rejoice at his presence. 
At this moment his heart is overflowing with the happy thought 
of meeting a beloved wife, in whose smiles alone he seeks reward 
for the incessant toils and dangers attending his profession. May 
he ei\joy all the blessings of this life, and eternal joy£ in the next, 
say IYes, Tassit,” said I, " and let us drink his health, 
and may he have a happy meeting with his faipily."—" With all 
lay heart,” rejoined Tassit. The pilot entered heart and soul into 
our. feelings/and our worthy captain’s health was drank with 
enthusi&m. 

Tassit now proposed half an hour’s ^recreation on shore, to 
which I joyfully acceded, being anxious to tread the land of Ben¬ 
gal. Scarcely had 1 time to look about me, on our landing, be¬ 
fore my attention was arrested by a female form, of the middle 
stature, who walked hy us with an air of elegance and dignity 
which surprised me. She was withal exceedingly lovely, and, 
possessed, Tthought, the fine.st form I had ever seen, set off to 
great advantage by her native dress, a fold of fine calico thrown 
loosely rquid her, yet gently compressing her waist, so as to dis¬ 
play her shape to the utmost possible advantage; on# end of the 
calico was fastened with a pin to her jet-black hair; her ears were 
ornamented with large ear-rings, and a profusion of trinkets i her 
fingers covered with rings, and her wrists with bangles; while ' 
her fed^ and finely prbportioued andes, were left bare. The in¬ 
tensity qf my gaze so far^tracted her notice, that to my delight ’ 
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she smiled, but disappeared almost at the same instant. With 
ccstacy I turned to Tassit.—“ Ah, my dear friend, did you behold 
that angelic figure?—tell me, what was she?—a native princess 
—perhaps the heiress' of this princely mansion ? I am sijre she 
must be a being of sqjpe superior order.”—" Naufragus,” inter¬ 
rupted Tassit, “ you are young—^have not yet entered the third 
age, that age wMch a poet of your country pronounces to be as 
baneful to youth as sunken rocks to mariners: no, Naufragus, she 
is no princess—nor is she the heiress of yonder palace—no, nor a 
'being of a superior order, as you vainly imagine; but, start not, 
she is neither more nor less than a metrannee* 

In spite of my friend’s philosophic advice, I could not, as we 
walked on the grass plat, before so stately a mansion, sdivest my 
mind of the idea of one whom I had considered so worthy to in¬ 
habit it. The time and place—surrounding objects—and, above 
all, the intoxicating fragrance ofi the gentle zephyrs, wafted fi:ora 
the Company’s gardens opposite, aroused in me feelings which till 
then had lain almost dormant. I felt, as I imagine Adam must 
have felt in Paradise before Eve’s creation, happy, but imperfect¬ 
ly so ; there was still a vacuum, a something necessary to perfect 
bliss. 

At daylight the next morning we again weighed anchor; at 
eight o’clock we brought up off Calcutta, and moored our brig 
close in shore, when the pilot took leave of us, with heafty de^ 
monstrations of friendship}. Scarcely had he left us, before a tall 
and handsome copper-coloured youth, habited in white, and with 
a countenance as sedate as that of age, came on board, and was 
recognized by Tassit with a smile of delight. He was a domestic of 
his faithful Sarsnee, who brought beneath his vest a large plum-cake, 
ttvo bottles of wine, and a kind invitation to come on shore. Tas¬ 
sit overwhelmed him with questions; and Moodoosoodeni Chetar- 
jee felt equally delighted to see his old friend Tassit safe and 
.sound. It was agreed th^^ we should both go on shore,jthe fol¬ 
lowing day. * 1 slept but little* that night, both because my ima¬ 
gination was busy with the expected novelties of the morrow, wd 
be(ay^ mosquitoes in swarms incessantly hummed about my eyes, 
nose, and earn. The annoyance to ^ose sensitive organs I can 

• A female domestic employed f6 sweep the house. They arc usuelty of the 
lowest cast, denominated “ pariahs.” 
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compare to nothing better than to their being tickled with fine 
feathers. The bite of the mosquito is not dissimilar to that of a 
gnat, but it is attended with considerably greater inflammation, 
and leares behind a very uneasy sensation for some time after. 
Moodoosooden ^Chetaijee was sent tHe ns!£t day to procure me 
mosquito curtains, made of gauze, by which alone I was after¬ 
wards able to repel tlmse indefati gabl e tormentors. ‘ “ 

At length the time arrived for roe to go on shore.—“ Naufra- 
gUB,'' said Tassit, " different countries have different customs; in 
England we walk—^here we‘ride in palanquinsand indeed the 
moment we touched the shore, we were puzzled how to choose 
among so many : Tassit, however, very coolly stretched himself at 
his full lehgth in the one nearest to him, and I followed his ex¬ 
ample, Moodoosooden Chetaijee running by our side. 

If I was pleased at the external appearance of the city, as 
seen from the river, how much was my expectation surpassed 
on beholding its interior! The superb buildings, the bustle of in¬ 
dustry, the creaking of hackeries, or carts drawn by bullocks, 
the jbstling of innumerable palanquins, the jabbering of the 
Bengallees and palanquin-bearers, the novelty of their dress 
(nothing but a fold of wHte calico thrown loosely over the 
body, and on the head a turban)—altogether composed a scene 
which so enchanted my imagination, that I could hardly divest 
myself of the idea that I was in fairy land; but my reverie 
was- not long undisturbed, its charm being dissolved by a con¬ 
stant attendance at the side of my palanquin of importunate 
venders of books, sandal-wood boxes, bows and arrows, fans made 
of peacocks' feathers, and oriental curiosities. 

We alighted at the house of Tassit’s friend, a Mr. Wetzler, 
who received him with open arms, and welcomed me most cor- 
dkdly, as his friend.—" But where, where is my Sarsnee ?" said 
Thssit. A pair of folding-doors then flew open, and a very love¬ 
ly brunatte appeared, and threw ^hep arms very affectionately 
round Tassit's neck. She was a sister of Mr. Wetzler’s, and I 
heartily congratulated my friend on the prospect he had of pos- 
sesBBg such a treasure. I wish I could gratify my reade-r'by 
setting off Tassit’s person and features to advantage; but in this 
respect he was inferim: to*the charmii^ woman whom he had 
diopen<fbr his wife. His good sense, however, and the excelfcnce 
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of his heart, ma^him entirely worthy of her^ and she loved him 
with an ardour seldom equalled. 

As soon as the two lovers bad exchanged caresses, and mutual 
congratulations began to give way to sober conversation, we sat 
'down to a table richly spread with eastern an^European delica¬ 
cies, currees, ^ams, &rkeys, and mellow East India Madeira- 
These are things well calculated to promote cheerfulness and good 
humour; but we did not require any stimulus. 

My attention waj_ almost wholly_engrossed with the cqntem- 
plation of the princely room we were dining in ; it was open on 
every side, and had a large verandah, and extensive casements, 
shaded by Venetians; the floor was of marble, the walls were de¬ 
corated with glass wall-shades, chandeliers, and pictures; a pun¬ 
kah*, suspended from the ceiling, fanned , us overhead, while a 
native at each comer of the . table moved to and fro it large, hand 
punkah, made of the leaves of the toddy tree, the end of which was ' 
fixed in a wooden socket, and the hookah emitted odoriferous 
spicy gales; crowds of Bengallee servants were in attendance.' So 
enchanted were my senses, that I could not help observing to 
Tassit, that, much as I had heard of eastern luxury, the reality 
surpassed even the imagination .—“ Yes, Naufragus," resumed 
Tassit, " the luxury is certainly great, but it soon doys; and 
then, my friend, the mind has not, as in England, any means 
of renovating its exhausted powers the very climate tends bul 
to smother energy, and lull the soul into a state of indolence 
and languor ; and all the luxury which captivates your young 
imagination, aflTorils not that substantial happiness,.which, in your 
free and happy country, is enjoyed by arustic at his homely board." 
—“ Alas, then," I exclaimed, “ how truly deceptive are appear¬ 
ances !" 

We sat up till a late hour ; and at five the next monfing Tasut 
appeared by my bed-dde, telling me to " arouse, and conform 
to the customs of the east." I arose, and we then jgounted 
horses provided for us, and^Uoped off towards the course, where 
the European inhabitants, and piany of the British Mr, wire 
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A ]k«»^,‘ahoat twehs fe^ in length, thiee in width, and one inch in thuA- 
•nei^ gilded and papered. It is hutentd by rapes to* the raof or oriling, 
■sn^pt in motian by means of a line attached to iw tentre, and pufledhy a per-" 
son who sits in a comer of the room. 



enjcqring the fresliness of the cool morning air. Soon, however, 
the sun displayed bis cfiiilgent rays, and the intensity of the 
heat drove us to seek shelter at home. There a shower-bath 
awaited us; and having dressed, we sat down at eight, to a'sub- 
stantial breakfast, of rice, fish, coffee, tea,, cold ham, fruit, and 
the hookah. “ Now, Naufragus,” said Tassit, “ you shall sec 
the renowned city of Calcutta." Stretched at full length in our 
palanquins, we were carried along at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour; but the drudgery of the poor blacks who bore me 
under a burning sun with such rapidity, greatly diminished the 
pleasure of the conveyance. Tassit pointed out to me the govern¬ 
ment-house, built by the hlarquis of Wellesley, at an amazing 
expence,«and worthy of the princely city of Calcutta.. It is 
situated on the western side of the cssplanade, and is a most august 
and beautiful fabric, from whatever point it is viewed. Over 
the four arches, or gates, that lead to it, arc placed sphinxes, 
with various figures and emblems, which produce a good effect. 
The king’s and company’s arms are emblazoned over the western 
andcastem gates. The black hole, where so many of my unfortu¬ 
nate countrymen died, victims to Indian tyranny, was then shewn 
me; and a torrent of ideas rushed to my memory, as I .surveyed 
the very spot where the agony of the dying had once shrieked in 
vain for succour. On the fatal spot is erected a monument, ' 
‘which is intended at once to hold up to execration the memory 
of. Surajah-ud-Dowlah, and to commemorate the sufferings and 
fortitude of his victims. It is a pyramid, truncated at the top, 
and standing upon, a square pedestal, having a design in sculpture 
OB each of its sides, and an inscription in the English and Indian 
languages. It is |urrounded wiUt an iron railing, sad exhibits a 
mournful appearance, not unsuitable to the event which it is in¬ 
tended to commemorate. Tank-square, the range of Writers'- 
huildings, St. John's cathedral, and the Scotch church, with 
numejpus other buildings, both public and private, on a scale of 
gigantic magnificence, each in its^ tufn,' claimed my attention. 

' " Now, Naufragus," said my conductor, “ I will shew you a 
si^t, the relation of which would scarcely be believed in your 
happy country." We joined a dense mass of natives, 
my astonishment I beheld men su^nded, thirty or thirty-five 
feet fiom the ground, at the end of poles, to which th!jy*wRre 
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hooled through the muscles of the Imck, and whirling round and 
round in the air, with incredible swiftness. It was the Hindoo 
festival of the “ Doorga Pootga," and the bigoted victims of mis* 
taken aeal seemed hot only to bear -their tortures with fortitude, 
but to hail them witlj^xultation. The victim, during the period of 
his suspension, which is about two or three minutes, is employed 
in casjing flowers, and copper or silver coin, to the applauding 
multitude beneath him j he is then let down, and dismissed in 
triumph. This species of self-infliction is generally practised in 
honour of the goddess Mari-atm,, whose rites are among the 
most wicked'and sanguinary of those, which are observed in India, 
I turned aside with disgust, not unmixed with pity, at the infatu¬ 
ation of man, who could thus transform a land, replenished by the 
bountiful Creator with every necessary, and even every luxury of 
life, and that almost tmder a remission of the sentence—" By the 
sweat of thy brow,” into a seat of deplorable superstition and 
bigotry. 

Scarcely had our palanquins made way through the crowd 
which hemmed tts in on all sides, before another spectaefe in¬ 
tercepted our progress to the garden-house of our good captain, 
w'herc wc intended to spend the evening. This new object of 
attraction, however, was more gratifying'to our feelings than the 
first ; it was the marriage festival of two young natives of rank^ 
mere infants, accompanied with all the pomp which distinguishes 
the marriage ceremony yi the east. A long prot^ssion preceded 
the infant bride and bridegroom ; the individuals composing 'it 
canying flowers and salvers of silver, gold, frankincense, myrA, 
and sweetmeats, to be presented as gifts to the poor as weU as the 
rich; and when the young bri^e and bridegroom, gorgeoudy 
arrayed, appeared, both in one palanquin, litoully covered with 
gold, diamonds, and other precious stones, the noise from the 


cymbals and " tum-tums*" was deafening. The bride was a fine 
child, of a fair complexioqj about five or six years of age-i^but I 
could not get ft distinct view of the bridegroom. The marriaget 
cost no less than five lacs of rupees, (nearly sixty-three thousand 


powc^- ,What particularly struck my attention was the im- 
'laytng beauty of a white Arab horse in the processidh; it was 
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Jl ft |ind of kettle-drums. 

t For o more minute description of the marrisge ceremony of the Hindoos, 
vide Index—" Marriage.” • 
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gorgeously caparisoned in the eastern style, and ridden by a very 
handsome Hindoo. The haughty and measured pace of the noble 
animal, and its gaudy trappings, formed .a striking contrast with 
the wild and turbulent scene around us. 

It was evening' when we were set dowi^jat the steps of a neat 
garden house, in Intally * ; our firiend gave us a cordial welcome, 
and introduced us to his wife, an exceedingly^fair Creole lady. 
She was dressed in fine white muslin; her beautiful jet black 
tresses hung negligently down a well-proportioned neck, and a 
turban tastily formed, set oW her fine expressive features to great 
advantage. She was busied in the duties of h(»pitality towards a 
party of her husband’s friends, and received us with a degree of 
graceful dignity and ease, which at once charmed us and impressed 
us with respect. We could see by her eyes, the happiness which 
she felt in having her husband once more by her side; and he 
seemed in an Elysium of joy, and infused a portion of it into us all. 

In the midst of our enjoyment, a slender youthful female, ha- 
hited with studied grace in the Malay style, entered the room, 
and'handed round, on a massy silver salver, sweetmeats and wine. 
The captain and Tassit fixed their eyes steadfastly on me, but 
totally unconscious of their meaning, I turned to gaae on the at¬ 
tractive beauty of the girl; when, on her near approach, the 
^ familiar features of Yadhoo presented themselves to my view, 
her person set off by the advantage of dress, and by the arts of 
civilized life; my surprise and delight may be well conceived. 
She smiled with great sensibility, if I may say so, and I could see 
a tear, which she in vain endeavoured to suppress, steal down her 
youthful cheek. Could J. but have read the train of thoughts 
then passing in her soul, as she surveyed the countenance which 
first regarded her with pity, when cruelly borne from the tender 
bosom of her parents, and her native land, to be exiled from them 
fot ever, I, too, might have drupt a tear in tribute to the sacred 
sonwes of poor Yadhoo! I rejoiced^, however, to see Mrs. Lam¬ 
bert take great pains to re^re happiness to her young' 
heart; she could not have had a better, or a more humane 
mistress; and there may be some, who think her n«w con-, 
didon must have been more desirable, in every 
^view, than that in whfoh she lived in her native I8nd, sur¬ 
rounded 

■ In die tubutbs of tlic town at Calcatta. 
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rounded by the vices which are the necessary concomitants of 
ignoranoe, indolence, and superstition; but were 1 Yadhoo, 
and .had the power to choose, I would gratefully do so, by 
remaining in the bosom of my family, and in the land of my 
birth. Farewell, pool ¥<adhoo! I commend ydu to the care and 
protection of Him who is a father of the fatherless, the friend 
of the4Hendless\tnd oppressed, and whose power is as his com> 
passion, boundless. 

I left the garden-house of my friend, with feelings very 
different from those with which I‘entered it. In the course 
of the evening he beckoned me aside, and conducting me into 
his garden, addressed me in nearly the following words.—" You 
cannot but have observed, Naufragus, that I have haS your in¬ 
terest sincerely at heart, from the moment when I first saw you, 
to the present time: it affords me pleasure to say, you have 
proved yourself in every way deserving of my friendship. 1 
therefore have not, since I received the unexpected intelligence 
(brought me only yesterday) of my owner’s death, and that my 
brig must, in consequence, be sold, been unmindful of your 
future welfare. I am destined, my young friend, to lie by, on 
shore, for a few months, as well from prudential reasons as from 
inclination; but that would be too Imig a time for you to be idle. 
I have," added he, after a pause, “ been thinking, with as mucl\ 
pains and anxiety as if you were my own son, what is best for 
you to do: you have an luncle in England, owner of an East 
Indiaman, have you not ?"—“ I have, but-“—“ I under¬ 

stand you,’* said he, interrupting me; " your leaving the ^hip 
makes you fearful of his displeasure; but fear not, my dear lad; 
no doubt he has the feeling and generosity to*forget and forgive; 
you are still a boy. At all events, try him, and should, you fail, 
return to Calcutta, and you shall never want a friend. I have 
lived long, my boy, and know the world too well, not to advise 
you to cultivate your uncleSs friendship, by every possible'taeans, 
in preference’to that of any other person : his interest will insq^e 
you success in the world; but without it, you will have to 
jBtrvipf>'ie with almost insurmountable difficulties, and perhaps 
arrive at any degree of independence as long as you live." 
'• -I^was senubly affected at the eamejlness of his manner, and 
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gtatefiil for the warm interest which he took in my behalf: I 
told him so, and assured him of my willingness to abide by his 
advice: be added —" I have advised you as a father; if you \yidi 
to return to Europe, the means are in your power; I have ready ■ 
for you a purser’s birth on board of an Iddiaman; or, if more 
acceptable, that of second mate of a country ship, bound for 
China, shall he secured for you—^take your choSce.” I thanked 
him, and decided by adopting his advice, although 1 confessed 
I entertained but very feeble hopes of any good resulting from 
it. " I highly approve your judicious choice," he replied; 
“ i^ success or failure, time and events alone will shew. To¬ 
morrow then I will introduce you to the captain, and pay 
you your*wE^s, which amount to forty-five pounds. I hope 
yet to live to. see you, Naufragus, captain of an Indiaman." 
I shook my head, but expressed my hope that he would live 
many years, and enjoy them; and he, in a cheering tone, advised 
me not to despair, but to do my best, hope for the best, and 
leave the rest to a kind Providence. We then returned to the 
company. 

Tassit, who, in the course of the evening, was made acquiunted 
with the drift of our discourse, approached me as soon as the 
company broke up.—" Well, Naufiragus," said he, " you are 
^ing to leave us, I hear.?”—“ Yes,” I replied, with a sigh, " to 
meet the frow ns of an ofiended uncle, while you, happy in the 
smiles and caresses of your bride, wiH be unconscious of the 
agonizing feelings of my heart!” He took my hand, and pressing 
it, told me to cheer up—" For,” said he, " this world is a sea 
of woes, in which, like it, the mind of man is scarcely for a mo¬ 
ment calm, except tvhen sleep relieves him: short, however, is 
this respite ; the dawn of day brings with it afresh the task of 
this world’s pilgrimage, with all its woes, cares, turbulence, and ' 
pain; and, for aught we know, you, when under your uncle’s 
frown,*Jnay be as little to be pitied, <18 myself to be envied in 
th| embraces of my bride ; for the lot of man in tliis life is, in 
my opinion, pretty nearly equal throughout with respect to hap-' 
piness.” 

1 felt thankful to him for the object he had in view, in reasoE 
ing thus, but was too affected to reply; he observed my eml)pr- 
rassment, and we parted for the night with a silent wring SI iSe 
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hand, which conveyed. to the heartf a melancholy but sincere 
token of friendship on both sides. 

In the morning. Captain Lambert and Tassit accompanied me 
_ to tlie residence of my new commander. On our way, Lambert 
observed that I had two days to fit myself out, for that the 
ship was already on her passage down the river to Saugca:.— 
“ Had time/* added Tassit, “ 1 would have taken you with 
me to see a young and blooming widow voluntarily sacrifice her* 
self on the funhral pile of her deceased husband; and many other 
equally barbarous customs of this people, which would be to you 
objects of great interest.” We joined in the hope, however, that 
I should soon return to India, and under more au^icious circum¬ 
stances. • 

We were soon in the presence of my new commander: he was 
a short thin man, with a sallow complexion, and an austere brow, 
which, however, relaxed on his seeing the honest visage of good 
Captain Lambert; then the great man was so very polite, that I 
could hardly persuade myself it was the person to whom ! had 
just been introduced; but I had already seen enough af the 
world to know how necessary it is to distrust appearances: it was 
at length agreed that I should be his purser, keep his hooks, and 
perform whatever else might be required of me as an amanuensis; 
and that in return for these services, I should mess at his table, 
and have the convenience of a cabin. We then parted,. with ah 
understanding that I wa| to proceed down the river to join the 
ship on the following day; and the few remaining hours which 
were left at my disposal were employed in preparations for my 
departure. The next day Lambert and Tassit accompanied me 
to the boat; our parting was marked on bqth sides with every 
demonstration of sincere good-will and true friendship; and 
without thinking of this scene, never can I read Shakspeare's 
picturesque description of the parting of. Antonio and his 
friend 


’« . His eye being big with tears. 

Turning bis face, he put his hand behind him, 
And, with oflection wondrous sensible. 

He wrung Basssnio’s hand, and so they parted.” 


. . On‘my reaching the ship, I was jeceived by the first officer, 
econducted to my cabin. On the following day the captain 
D 4 joined 
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joined us, and we we ighed In chor, and bade farewell to the shores 
of Bengal. The character of my new commander was natnraUy. 
and -almost necessarily, the first object of my attention. How 
difierent from that of my friend Lambert I The one was open, , 
hospitable, generous, and friendly; the oth^ proud, morose, pas¬ 
sionate, and deceitfuL But, as I went on board detemdned to 
endeavour to please, 1 had a satis&ction which few on boa^ ex- 
perintoed—that of not ditpUasing. My chief efR>rt to keep the 
great man'in good humour with me, consisted in a never-ceasing 
application to his private account books and |mpers; but, what 
was more an object of particularity with him, was the manner c£ 
my performing the. duties of the table, where I sat at the head of 
no 1^ than thirty persons, including passengers, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, Dutch prisoners of war, the first and second officers, 
and the docbniis, These duties I found not easy, under an equi-- 
noctiid sun, amid calls for fresh supply, and with no better in¬ 
strument than at blunt carving-knife. Even under these circum¬ 
stances, the slightest symptom of petulance would not have re- 
oeivedc indulgence. Had I been older, I ritould have found my 
tadt easier; but I had seen scarcely fifteen summers, although I 
ihight have passed for twenty-two. This part of my duty, in 
general the most annoying, once in a storm, off the Cape of Oood« 
Hope, proved the source of serio-comical amusement. One day 
atrdinner,in a lurch of the ship, so heavy that not a soul on board 
expected die would ever right again, tl^ table (though lashed 
firmly to the deck), groaning with sea-pies, lobscous*, tureens, 
dithes and plates, suddenly gave way, throwing with a crash, 
the. whole company towards me, who was seated to leeward. I 
had just time, and baf ely, to pop my head under the table, other¬ 
wise 1 should have suffered the pain either of half-strangulation, 
hy the edge of the table catching my neck, or of being jammed 
against the ship's side, by the we^ht both of table and passengers. 

I have never yet been a voyage without seeing something new 
and eminently grand in the works ekher of nature or ‘of art Of 
the ulgects worthy of attention in this voyage, three made a last¬ 
ing impression on my mind; the first was, the tremendous B|a 
rolling off the Cape of Good Hope, in one of the most dirSlH^ 
storms perhaps ever known* The sea off the Cape is prov'erbial 
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for the tcrrifie height to which it runs; even to muiiien it^res 
appalling, and to many royagen fatal; in might, aw&l gnm* 
deur, and in fuiy, it surpasses all the seas on the face of the globe. 
The'storm came on with a gentle aephjr off the land, whid in« 
creased to a horrid ro^ of whirlwind, accompanied With continnal 
flashes of lightning, vivid balls of fire darting around the vessd, 
and bprsts of tremendous thunder: it continued during a 
whole week. The nights were horrible; the hoarse cry of 
the sailors' voices could scarcely he heard amidst the deafening 
roar of the foaming billow, and the howling of the wind in 
terrifically violent intermitting gusts through the rigging. The 
sea, as seen by the flashes of lightning, appeared eager to 
swallow us up in destruction. At the dawn of day, what 
a sulgect for a poet! what. a field for a masterly painter! 
But no artist, however masterly, could do justiowtto a scene so 
awful; nor pencil, nor language, convey to the mind ^ny the re¬ 
motest idea of its mighty grandeur. Truly does the Psalmist, 
say—" They that go down to the sea in ship^ and occup]l 
their business in great waters; these men eee the warks^ did 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep." The sea, terrific and 
dark as the clouds which covered it, rolled slowly onward, at if 
sure of destroying its victim; and when the threatening billow 
reached us, destruction seemed inevitable. But no! the hark 
sinks not—she is hurled up to the heavens on its bosom, and thb 
spectator sees ben&th hip a frightful and yawning gulf, into 
which he again sinks to be again borne upward! 

This was the grandeur of,nature. The second was the gran¬ 
deur of art, as exhilnted in His M^esty’s frigate the lirire. Cap¬ 
tain Brown, under whose convoy we were failing. In the At- 
lantie Ocean, one morning early, the Loire sailed dose alongside 
of us. The breeze was scarcely strong enough to ripple the wa¬ 
ters, and emitted a refreshing fragrance; the frigate, as if con¬ 
scious of her superiority and. imporing beauty, as she glided 
through her* native elemrat, vailed majestically side by si3e with 
u^ a martial band on board her striking up in the best s^le: mot 
Qi^e of us but felt a glow of exultation on beholding so fair a 
sample of England's pride; not one but felt the love of country 
. strong within him. But not a whis^pr could be heard—a death.* 
(Stillness, interrupted only by the music, and the sighing of 
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tb» braece, reigned around^ while the minds and eyes of all were 
busily employed .on the uniiTalled scene before them. Suddenly 
a. signal from another ship of the fleets for a strange sail, pro¬ 
duced an instantaneous change of scene; swift as thought the 
Loire was crowded " low and aloft" with ^; in an instant she 
bore away from ns. and in less than an hour was a mere speck on 
the horiaon, in hot pursuit of the stranger. By one she^reap- 
peared, overtook us, fired a gun to leeward, and made signal— 
“ Wab with Ambrica !" 

The third, was the glorious spectacle of the setting sun. For 
ten evenings together, during a period of from twenty to thirty 
minutes after the fiery.orb had withdrawn, the hmizon presented 
such a rkh variety of fantastic forms, and matchless colours, of 
aaure gold, and spangles, vying, as it were, to surpass each other 
in delicacy and splendour—the whole too reflected upon the rip¬ 
pling ocean in the w^t—as to produce an effect beyond descnp- 
tion magnificent and delightful, and which inspired all of us with 
admiratipn.—" How grand!’’ all exclaimed; " and," thought I, 
“ bow^orthy of the'great Creator, who has given to the objects 
of nature the most agreeable forms and accessories, as well as the 
most important uses!" 

At the end of a few weeks I once more trod the land of my 
nativity: we arrived in the Downs towards evening, got under 
weigh early on the next morning, and, with the assistance of a 
good sea-breeze, reached Gravesend on the pening of the same day. 
Fully sensible of the importance of conciliating my uncle's esteem, 
and undey considerable anxiety, I bade adieu to all on board, and 
reached his counting-house, in London, .at ten on the following 
morning. I was there informed that he was at his country seat, 
and would ncit return to town until the morrow. I therefore 
went to my father’s, who had heard that 1 had left my ship,.but 
as to what became of me he had no means of forming an idea. 

It Was about five in the evening of a delightful May-day, when 
I readieJthe lane which led down to his farm: , 

« . ' What sinjoUar emotions fill 

Their bosoms who have been induced to roam! 

With flattering doubts, if all be well or ill— 

With love for many, and with fears for some; 

All feelings which oterleap the years long lost, 

And bring out hearts bach So their starting post." 
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In a field at the end of the lane^ a girl, nursiitg a little child, 
which afterwards proved to be my only sister, turned itnmd to 
gaze on me; while I, dressed in a blue jacket, with nankeen 
trowsers, and carrying under my arm a bundle, containing four 
pieces of Bengal ban^nnoes (two intended for^y uncle Barron, 
and two for my father), walked on without interruption. The 
well-known gattf of the farm-yard opened at my touch—a solemn 
st^ness reigned around, not interrupted even by faithful Bob, the 
house-dog, whose large head, resting on his fme paws, in his fen¬ 
nel, seemed to recognize me as his ^gsaster's friend. I lifted the 
door-latch, and without ceremony walked into the parlour, where 
sat my father and mother at tea. My father, who did not know 
me, in consequence of the alteration which two years had made 
in my appearance, rose to inquire my business; but my mother, 
pale and in a trembling vmce, dzdaimed —“ It is he!—it is my 
son I” and hurrying across the room, I was in a moment locked in 
those arms which I then wished I had never left. 

Questions and answers fidlowed each other so ftst, it was a 
long time before I could collect any thing connected with my 
uncle's feelings towards me; at last I understood that my inveterate 
enemy, the second officer, had traduced my character, by. every 
possible mode, had misrepresented facts, and given to the follies 
or sallies of youth, the colour of determined viciousness.—" In 
short," said my father, " he has succeeded in prejudicing yo\Tr 
uncle so much against you, that he is determined never to see you 
more ; indeed," he continued, with one hand placed in his bosom, 
and a sigh which he tried in vain to suppress, " your uncle and 
myself have unfortunately had a few misunderstandings of late ; 
and I fear we shall soon be obliged to quit t}ia farm: but for you 
I feel more than for myself; should he discard you, you will be 
destitute—I can give you nothing but my Messing; you must 
therefore go to him, Naufragus,-to-morrow ; give him the ban- 
dannoes, since you bougljJ them for him, and ask his fo^veness 
for the past*; in. the mean time, we will not let imaginary iDs 
cloud the happiness of our present meeting. Come, Kate,” spfeak- 
i»g to my mother, " let’s have a bowl of punch; and Naufragus 
shall relate all that has happened to him." Tlien turning to me 
—".As for your mother, she has *ot had a dry eye since she 
'Iheard that your ship had come home without you; and many an 

hour 
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hour Mudetj have I had, I assure you ” In geite of fate, mirth 
and h»Vnt y crowned our board, fear diat evening, and not a single 
could find admittance within, although all was very fitr 
being well without. 

The nest momiiig my fathmr cheered up», my 8{)irits by every 
means in his powm, and when, with the bandannoes under my 
arm, I bade him—" Good day," he said—** Now, f^auiragus, you 
are gmng to seek forgiveness for a fault; bear that in mind, and, 
if pnadble, don’t come away without it: God Uess you I and pros¬ 
per your undertaking." , 

At eleven o’clock I reached my uncle’s counting-house, and be¬ 
held him standing at the further end of it, with his back to the 
fire; as soon as he recognized me, which he did almost as soon as 
I entered it, he turned instantly aside, and 1^ the office, first 
commanding me, in a severe tone, to—" Begone t and never pre¬ 
sume to approach his presence more.’* Go I did—at heart punish¬ 
ed more by the severity of his manner, than the abandonment 
itself, serious as I knew it would prove to me in its consequences. 
In vai 4 .did I subsequently endeavour to soften his resentment, by 
laying before him, in writing, the true state of things; he was 
implacaUe—my letters were burned; and from that period to this 
I have never known the benefit even of his good word, mudi len 
of his asastaivmk 

s/ks for the bandannoes, I gave them to my father, conjuring 
him not to be jpw-spirited, and saying, tl^at I should perhaps do 
better in the Indies, with 4:he strangers’ fostering aid, than at 
home, under the cold hand of relations. I added—" Fret not for 
.me, my dear father: the will of Providence is irrevocable, apd 
for the few days we hqve to live, we must c<mform to it. All 
may yit be for our good, however cruelly appeaiancw may frown 
upon us.” 

In consequence of the excessive severity of punishment with 
which parents, or natural protectors, visit the errors of youth, how 
many are kst to their families toe ever ; their faiSIr prospects 
blighted, and those promising talents nipped in the bud, which 
mi^t otherwiw have proved honourable to themselves, and her 
neficial alike to their country and to mankind I And here I beg 
the reader’s indu^^cc, whil^l digress a little fi«m my namddve, - 
in order to offer a few considerations on the haicMiip of my indil * 

vidual 
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vidiu^ case. It ia not forme to sit in judgment on vaj own eon^ 
duct; but even.gnnting I committed faults desttiii^ of punidt.ii 
ment, still thef were the faults of a young, ineapedeneed boy, 
only fourteen years old. It will, I think, be admitted that a nun 
cruel punishment, out more calculated to condemn me, for life, to 
poverty, and to an abject dependence on strangers fer my brea^ 
eould^ot have been inflicted; and I leave the reader to judge 
whether my punishment was proportionate to my ofienee. Desti¬ 
tute, friendless, exposed to all the temptations of a sediicdve me¬ 
tropolis like London, and surrounded (as I aftmrwards was) by 
chilling pov e rty and d espair, had I- sought refuge in the grave, or 
in the haunts of infamy and vice—^hafl even breathed my last 
on a scafibld, it would have b^ no more than could naturally 
have been expected. That this has not been the case, I have cer¬ 
tainly not to thank my unde Barron. It mayperhs^ be thon^t 
that he was not bound to do any thing at all tor me; that 
indeed there are few nudes who would have done so much ; and' 
that he was perfectly at liberty to withdraw his proteetioh with¬ 
out subjecting himself tq the imputatioa of injustice; bof* when 
it is considered, that he had known the family in happier days, 
when they rode in their carriages, and were respected fer thdr 
virtues as well as for their riches; that the exercise of his patron¬ 
age was, from the almost unlimited extent of hisih^erest, as well 
as of his purse, no serious ol^ect to him; and that he had, more¬ 
over, received, when he|nost needed it, a dowry fire thousand 
pounds with his wife, the case will appear, in the view of any 
unprejudiced person, widely different. 

In justice, however, to one who has treated me so Ctudly, I can¬ 
not suppress the fact, that to almost every other branch of the fa¬ 
mily, he has pwved himself a benefactor, and especially to two of 
my junior brothers, whom ho>ha8 sent to India as cadets; so that, 
however little 1 may personally have to thank him for, I can 
never harbour in my breast a less favouraUe feeling tows{^ hi"* 
than a sincAe desire for his future wdfere. 

My first consideration was, how to procure a licence to proCeed 
a^ain to India. I had an win^ who had frequently seen, at the 
table of her mother, that htmonraUe gentleman, Mr. Inglis, a di¬ 
rector of the Honourable East India Qompany; to him she applied 
f fSr Free Mariners’ Indentures” for me, and obtained thepi: but 

I had 



1 htd still to overcome a difficultjr befiwe 1 received them; and 
thit arose from the dreumstanoe of mj having deserted my dup: 
flie highly favourable mad flatterii^ testimony, however, home by 
the captain, in a written certificate, as to my general conduct, tfnd to 
the rectitude of njy moral character, overage this difficulty: and 
after taking a farewell of my parents, I sailed for India, but under 
the melancholy conviction that a storm, threatening destruction to 
my family and thdr little all, was ready to burst over their heads; 
and without having any substantial grounds to hope that I should 
ever again see dther them, or my native land. To those who have 
never seen their " native land receding through the growing wa- 
teft/' on taking a long, and perhaps etenial farewell of it, I cannot 
but recommend the perusal of the following lines:— - 

“ I CM’t but say it is an awkijsrd siRht, 

To sec one’s native land receding through 
The growing waters; it unmans one quite. 

Especially when life is lather new ; 

I recollect Great Britain’s coasts look white, 

But almost every other country’s blue; 

When gazing on tlicm, mystitied by distmee, 

We enter on dhr nautical existence.” 

I was now bound to the island of Ceylon, which was well known 
to the ancients, and is supposed to he the Taprobana of Ptolemy. 
It is famous for its rich pearl fishery *—the abundance of its gems 
and precious stones—its rich beds of cassia, and cinnamon trees, 
and for the grandeur, beauty, and variety of nature displayed in 
its scenery; which very possibly may have given rise to the tra¬ 
dition so prevalent to this day among the natives, that it is the 
spot where, the Garden of Eden originally stood. The narrow 
dtannel that separates it from the peninsula, bears tire name of 
" Adam’s Bridgeand on the summit of a ifiotmtain, called 
" Adam's Peak,” they even pretead to shew the print of Adam's 
foot. ^ 

On 

• TfiTpearl dahecy begina on thenocth-weat ahoce, about the middle of Pebro- 
az^ and continues about two months. The village of Condatchy is then crowded 
wim visitma of diffaent countries, colours, casts, and occupations, who erect tents 
and huts, bazars and shops; while the sea presents the enlivening scene of hosts 
hastening to the banks, or returning with the expected rithes. The divos are 
thiefly Christians or Musulmauns, who descend five or ten fathoms, and remain 
under water about two minutes,* each bringing up anJmndred oysters at i|;6rt 
m a net The yellow, or gold-coloured pearl, is mosf esteemed by the iSMiv^ 
but that of a dull grey, or blackish hue, is most valuable. 
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On out arrival at Columbo the chief town of the BngUdb 
possessions on the island, we found a country thiptjfC(ipDaanded% 
a Captain Boss, detail in part for want o^ an Amore 

fortunate opportanity could not possibly have presented' :' wgr 

’proffered services wer| accepted with avidity, on a 
rupees, or ten poui^fa month, with the use of thecaptain'b ttibie^j 
and I left the li^iaman with the good wishes of the captain, 
cCTs, and all the crew. This allowancfe (as my mere perscmnl 
expences were but trifling) soon put me in a condition to save a 
little: our vessel was a coasting trader of Malabar, and from con¬ 
stant communication with the natives of Goa, Cannanore, Man¬ 
galore, Tillichcry, Cochin, Quilon, and Anjengo, I at length 
ventured to turn my little savings to some account, by trading, at 
first in a small way,buyingon commission,and selling at a profit 
of frequently more than seventy-five or one hundred per cent. 
This encouragement induced me to enlarge my system of traffic; 
and as we made quick trips to Bombay, and from port to port, I 
found myself, to my infinite joy, at the end of eighteen months, 
possessed of nearly five thousand six hundred rupees (seven hundred 
pounds). My captain was equally successful on a larger scale. 
The vessel was principally his own; but being too small for the 
increasing commerce on the coast, he resolved to sell her, build a 
large one at Cochin, and proceed from Ceylon to_. the Mauritius 
with a profitable cargo of buffaloes and cocoa-nut oil.' As 1 loved 
my captain as a brother, I had to lament that his quitting India for 
the Mauritius would compel me, in justice to my own interests, 
to leave him ; but it gave me pleasure to be able to afiord him a 
proof of my regard, by a ready compliance with his wish, that I 
would not do so until the day of his departure from Ceylon. 

While my captain's ship was building, I availed myself of 
the short time, then at my jUsposal, to visit a civilian at Cali¬ 
cut, whose family was intimaro with my uncle, the captain, and 
who had been very attentive to me at his table in Bombay. Eu¬ 
ropean society, at the British settlements on the Malabar (%st, is 

Columbo is • hudsome town, and well fortified; the governor’s house, 
which consists but of one floor, is elegant. The climate is less sultry than flwt 
of Hin^ostan, being exposed on all sides to sea-breezes. 

"i;. A vessel commanded by a European, but manned by natives, and trading in 
tte Inriian Seas. Country vessels, of a large size, make a voyage to En^and oc¬ 
casionally. 
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to BKmotonous, that a description of th6 state of it at one, may serve 
for a description of its state in the rest. 

The English at Calicut reside in bungalows *, of a capacious 
sue, and well built: society here more resembles the unanimity of 
a family, than any thing else, the only residents being the 
civil, military, and naval officers of the Company; and as they 
are all, in point of respectability, upon an equal footing, few or 
no discords arise among them. On my reaching Calicut, i found 
that my friend was on a visit at Bombay, and Mr. Pride, then 
magistrate there, invited me to partake of the hospitalities of his 
house and table, until my Mend’s return. In the daytime, the 
members of our little society usually repaired to the habitation of 
Mr. at present secretary to the Bombay government. In 

one room a few English ladies would charm the votaries of music 
with their performance on the harpftid piano, the gentlemen ac¬ 
companying them on the flute, or bass viol; while in an adjoining 
apartment, billiards were the amusement: in another room were 
newspapers and other periodical works, recently brought from 
Europe, with pamphlets, &c. for the literati; and wide verandahs 
offin^ed a cheerful promenade. After all, the best treat was per¬ 
haps the rich vein of Mr. W****n’8 humour; he possesses, besides 
those peculiar powers which are essential to the entertainment of 
a large company, a resplendent genius and a ready wit, and his 
.gnests ore secure of a frank, open-hearted, generous welcome. 
In the evenings, I was favoured with the loan of a fine Arabian 
horse; and a ball frequently conclude'd the day’s entertainment. 
Ulus agreeably employed, I was sorry when a letter from my 
captain invited me to attend the launch of his ship, which was to 
take place immediately; and especially sorry, as my friend had 
not returned from Bombay. Of Mr. W****n I took an aflTection- 
ate leave, as also of the ladies gentlemen of the settlement, 
but particularly of Mr. Price, liwh thinking how soon he would 
be lost to his friends: a fortnight after I left him, a snaket, which 
had m^pt into his bed, bit him, apd he survived btpt a few hours. 

I em- 

• A btingaloir is s building peculiar to India. It contains tbur or fix spaeioua 
naas, all on one floor,ovith back and front verandahs > the roof is thatched^ and 
its external appearance is not unlike that of a large bam in England. It ii built 
of lnick,or “pucka,” as the native tennis—sometimesof bamboos and uiatdng 
alone I and ita price is about fifteen hundred ropeea. • 

•f- These noxious reptiles throughout India prove a constant source at teiibr 
and annoyance to tlie inhabitants, and their bite frequently produces iktal conse¬ 
quences. For ftttthcr information on this subject, vide Index—“ SerpeitU” 
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t mbarl;ed in a large canoe^ which-, in three days nnd n^hts, 
bore me in safety to Cochin, where my captain welcomed me with 
open arms. 

. Cochin belongs to the Dutch; it stands on the northern point 
of a long tongue of l^d, nearly insulated, and bounded on ^he 
east by a creek of the sea, which receives several streams. The 
entrance to its Iferbour is obstructed by a dangerous bar. It was 
formerly a place of considerable eminence, but of late years has 
fallen to decay. Little is done there at present, except in 
ship-building, to which purpose it is. admirably adapted, from the 
facility which it affords of procuring an abundant supply of good 
Malabar teak timber, masts, and spars; the copper sheets, nails, 
and iron-ware, are imported from Bombay. * 

What most attracts the*hotice of a stranger is, the enormous 
size of the legs of the natives, from which circumstance, legs of 
a disproportionate size are, in India, called “ Cochin legshun¬ 
dreds of poor wretches are seen here with legs swollen to so enor¬ 
mous a size, as more to resemble those of an elephant, than any 
thing human. The disease of which they are indicative and 
which is attributed, but improperly, to the impurity of the water, 
has never been known to affect Europeans. 

Our vessel was launched with due eclat, and named the 
Zephyr. We were honoured with the presence of the British 
Resident, Mr. Money, who, with the other civilians, the Bri¬ 
tish officers, and the “ Beauty” of the settlement, afterwards 
partook of a cold collation with us. The ladies of Cochin are 
fair and fascinating ; some of them extremely handsome ; , and 
most of them play the guitar with great taste and pathos ; they 
are fond of the English; and on the occasion of a wedding, the 
settlement is enlivened by dancing and revelry for a week together. 
At this period (1813) thdl^ was at Cochin a female maniac, 
remarkable for personal beauty and S3rmmetry of form, who fre- 
-quently contrived to eludg, the vigilance of her keepers, apd fly 
into the woorfs, where she would disrobe herself, and roam about 
in a state of complete nudity. Slle^as so wary as seldom to il- 
loMf herself to be caught, anS towards evening, might be seen 
returning to her haunts with the fleetness of a deer. Occasion- 
all^^e would venture near the outskirts of the town, adorned 
frlntaatkolly with flowers. When asked who fed hei;, she 

E would 
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. would reply —“ The snakes and lizards of the forestand^ in 
general/ her answers were incoherent and misplaced. , She was 
kidnapped, at an early age, from her parents at Goa, and sold to 
slavery, which misfortune was supposed to have been the cause 
of her malady. • Unfortunate maid! let tus hope that an eter- 
1 nity of happiness awaits thee in a better world, to compensate 
' thy wretchedness in this! » . r 

On our ship being rigged, and ready for sea, we set sail for 
Ceylon, and in a few days, came to an anchor in a small bay to 
the cast of Point de Galle, .called Beligaum, where we meant to 
harbour until the cargo of bullocks should be procured:—It was a 

“ ———wild and breaker-beaten coast, 

' With dif^ above, and a broad sandy shore; 

Guarded by shoals and rocks, as by a host, 

With here and there a creek, whose aspect wore 
A better wdcome to the tempest toss’d; 

And rardy ceas’d the haughty billows’ roar. 

Save on tlie dead-long summer days, which make 
The outstretch’d oc^n glitter like a lake.” 

Cki the summit of a mountain overlooking the bay, stood a 
vacant bungalow, of which, with the permission of the owner, 
who was at Galle, we took possession. An officer, who was to 
relieve me, having joined us, I here enjoyed, for three months, 
the pleasure of my esteemed captain’s society, together with that 
of Captain Symes, a military officer, who was to take his passage to 
the Mauritius in the Zephyr. Every morning, on turning my 
waking eyes on the beams and rafters of our bungalow, I saw 
eerpents, of a large size, creeping and winding over and about 
them. At first I was horror-struck at the sight; but after a time 
they had ceased to ■terrify me,-and at length became even familiar 
to the eye; so that when I awoke, I used to look for them as objects 
of course, and learnt to distinguish my visitants one from another, 
both by the diversity of their speckles, black and green, and by their 
size^ they twined round and round t];e rafters and beams, but 1 
never knew one. of them to fall upon or molest me. Here also, as 
at Prince of Wales’ Island, the trees and bushes were illumined 
by swarms of fire-fiies, which presented, on a dark night,,, the 
grandest sight imaginable. It was my custom to stroll with my 
friends through the paddy-fields in the interidr, and admire the 
verd^e of the country, and the majesty of the silent ibrest; etld 

often 
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often has the black scorpion, two or three inches in length, turn¬ 
ed towards us his deadly sting;—and the wiM elephant, the buf¬ 
falo, or sanguinary tiger, encroach on our path; and here the 
boa, and other enormous serpents, fatal alike to mail and beast, 
might be seen coilcif beneath the bushes, watching eagerly for 
their prey. 

In the afterribon, after the table-cloth had been removed, it 
Avas my delight to stroll among the villages alone, and observe the 
manners and customs of the people. One evening, a Cingalese 
priest, as I passed his humble habitation, built of bamboos, and 
covered with mats, encouraged me, by signs, to enter it. J rea¬ 
dily complied, and observed that every thing in' the interior of 
the cot 1x)re the marks of great simplicity and neatness. * His wife 
and daughter, a pretty Indian girl apparently about fourteen, 
were busied on a piece of cotton^wist; and in one corner of the 
room were two slave-girls spinning. While the old man was 
giving me a draught of cocoa-nut milk, I could not but reverence 
his silvery hairs, which, with his staflij and long patriarchal 
beard, gave hinj the appearance of a " man of God.” SuriRund- 
ing objects too disposed me to devotional feeling, ami more than 
once I breathed a wish that, however different might be the tenets 
of his faith from mine *, wc should both at last meet in the eternal 
mansions of rest.* I took leave of him with every demonstration 
of respect, regretting that our ignorance of each other’s language 
prevented our conversing. • 

Often have I watched'the Indian, seated at the door of his hut 
—approached him—offered him money; he would receive it, but 
with a vacant stare, and without emotion—^no soul seemed to 
animate him; he appeared^ wrapt in apal^y, intent alone on the 
indulgence of indolence and ease. The women, on the contrary, 
are vivacious, and particularly Wdl made; their walk is dignified 
and graceful, their hair is^long and glossy, their eyes large, black, 
and sparklingj and their fesitures handsome. « 

A few days previous to the Zeph)rr's departure, two circum- 
s 2 stances 

• 'Hie religion of Ceylon is the ancient worship of Boodh, who is reported to 
liave been born there about one thousand years before the birth of Christ His 
image ap^rs with short and crisped hair, bec|usc it is fabled that that effect 
w^;^KU^Uy produced by a golden sword witli which he cut it The Cingalese 
are groszy superstitious, believing in sorcery, witches, &C. invoking supernatural 
agency, and using spells and enchantmente. 
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ttamxHi occurred, which I relate for the purpose of exhibiting, by 
contrast, the blessings enjoyed by those who live in a country not 
sulpect to similar disasters. 

About a mile from onr bungalow was a small rivulet, over 
which the trunk 6f a tree had been placedfifor the convenience of 
foot-passengers; this rivulet had been crossed' by our captain at 
four o’clock in the evening, and at half-past five*the villagers were 
aroused by loud and piercing shrieks issuing from the spot: they 
quickly repaired to it, but too late—a tiger had seized a little 
girl, and had succeeded in escaping with her into the woods; her 
own brother, a boy about nine years of age, being an eye-witness 
of his raster’s tragical end. 

On aiiother evening, loud voices were heard to proceed from 
the vills^, and torches seen- moving about in great numbers ; 
we repaired to the spot immediately, and foiipd the cause 
of alarm to be a large serpent, which had been captured by the 
villagers in the act of seizing a young jackal, which the monster 
could nqjther sw allow nor di sgoi^; writhing in agony (the jackal 
at the same time rending the air with cries),, at last it fell under 
the swords of its captors. The serpent’s body was of the thickness 
of that of an infant a few months old: its length Kventeen feet. 
The jackal died immediately on being released from its jaws. 

On the morning on which the Zephyr sailed, I repaired on board. 
^ to Bsrast in getting her under weigh, and it was not till the ap- 
' pearance of the shores in distance ha& warned me to return, that 
I bade my friends farewell, wd made for the land in a canoe ; a 
palanquin and bearers, previously engaged, were in readiness to 
convey me to Point de Galle. The journey was a delightful 
one; the country; in every direction, presented to view scenes 
of nature untamed by art, save here and there a few paddy- 
fields, and some straggling huts. Forest and glen—^hill and 
dale—rivulet and torrent—the shady jcocoa-tree, the palm, the 
talipot-tree, and stately tamarind-v-together vrith the gaudy 
plumage of the feathered tribel—form a combidation well cal- 
nilated to affect the heart, and to raise the mind to an enviable 
state of admiration idid delight. My pleasure, however;^, was 
not unmixed With apprehension, that some unceremonious ti^, 
cr boa, would poun^npon us, .and in that case nfy^^nce 

« ‘'•’of 
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tboms water; and a boat coming off, I went on shore, to make 
the necessary arrangements to disembark my freight, leaving my 
vessel in charge of an active and intelligeut Portuguese secunnie, 
who spoke a little English, and was a clever seaman. 

The difficulty and| not unlrequently, the danger of landing at 
Madras are great, from the tremendous surf> which, gathering 
strci\gth as it approaches the beach, breaks, at the distance of a 
mile, and in boisterous weather, even a mUe and a half, from the 
shore. Boats of a particular construction, .called masoolah-boats, 
are made expressly for this service ; the parts connecting the sides 
and bottom of which are served together with coir • yarn, not a 
nail being uJbd. They are thus well adapted to their purpose, 
yielding to the violent shocks which they receive, both at sea and 
on touching ground. They are each about fifteen feet long, and 
seven wide, and manned by six Indians and a steersman. No . 
sooner were we in the midst of the surf, than on looking behind, 

I saw a tremendous sea advancing, rising to a height which as¬ 
tonished me, and gaining strength every moment: before us 
appearances were equally threatening.^ We were soon overtaken 
by the wave behind, which lifted us up on its bosom to an im¬ 
mense height, roaring and sending us onward with the swiftness 
of lightning ; the Indian's jabbering all the while, as if they were 
alarmed —“ Yeal-kee, yeal-hee ! yeal-hee, yeaUkee ! t" This 
scene, terrific as it was, proved to the steersman but the scene t)f 
his “ vocationand ^e did not forget the reward in prospect, ' 
but asked for a box, or present. This was perhaps his policy ; 
he thought, that at such a moment, I could not refuse him. 
Another tremendous sea followed, lifting us up still higher, and 
impelling us forward with great velocity, uptil the fore part of the 
boat took the ground; she then swiftly wheeled round on her 
beam-ends. Then it is that the danger is most imminent, for the 
next sea almost instantly striking the side - of the boat, per¬ 
haps upsets it, when it not unfrequently happens that one or 
two lives tee lost. In oup case, the boat, when struck, turned 
very nearly over; but being, though a young man, an old sailor, 

I held 

• CKiir, so called, is tha husk of the cocoa-nut, which being cleaned, leaves 
knUnng but fibics, that are made into rope, Vrhich is used as that of hemp, and 
' in the dry season is little inferior. • ^ 

f Words of encouraggpeot, similai to oui.‘‘ hurrah 1” 
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1 lie]4 on by the weathet-gunwale, until successive seas threw 
her " high and dry" on the beach. Palanquins without number 
were ready to receive me, and stepping into one, I was in a few 
minutes at the Navy Hotel. 

Madras, as SBen.from the sea, has an imjjpsing, shewy appear¬ 
ance ; presenting a continued line of superb buildings, with a 
peristyle of many columns in front of the verandahs along the 
beach. In the rear of these buildings stands the Black Town," 
so called from its being the residence of the native population. 
The noble appearance of the houses fronting the beach is height¬ 
ened by a composition, made from sea-shells, and called chunam, 
with which they are plastered. It is very duralJlc, and when 
kept clean c and entire, rivals Parian marble itself, and gives to 
the colonades, and indeed to any building to which it is applied, a 
lustre which, reflected by the sun’s rays, produces an effect 
splendid in the extreme. As to Black Town, it is nothing 
more than a mass of mean houses and huts, jumbled to¬ 
gether with " most admired disorder:" an earthquake could 
scarcelyproduce more chaotic confusion. The Government House 
is a handsome edifice, but not imposing in appearance; nor will 
•it bear_a comparison with the Government House of Calcutta. It 
■is situated about a mile and a half to the southward of Fort St. 
George. 

*' The governor, the military officers, civilians, and merchants, 
reside in garden-houses, at a convenient distance from Black 
Town, whither they usually resort in the daytime, for the trans¬ 
action of public or private business. There the merchants havh 
their offices, and there, in large rooms built for the purpose, the 
Shopkeepers display to the best advantage their goods, both Eu¬ 
ropean and oriental. After the business of the day is terminated, 
usually :ibout three o’clock, the merchants return to their gardens, 
dress, and before dinner take a ride on the carriage-roads, of which • 
the principal, called Mount-road, is the most frequented. , The 
garden-houses of Madras, with thhir aocompanimefits, are, in 
point of elegance, taste, and jniral beauty, nearly as captivating 
as GarSen Beach, near Calcutta. * , 

Having been furnished by my agents in Calcutta •with letters 
of introduction to Messrs. A{buthnot, Be Monte, & Co. of 'M^ 
dras, I was favoured by these gentlemen with invitations to dinner “ 

at 
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at their garden-houses, where ^verf thing aroUnd me bote the 
marks of luxurious sjdendour and rare magnificence. My ex¬ 
perience here proved to me that nothing can exceed the gaiety of 
. Madras society. The fortress is separated from the town by an 
esplanade outside thi gates; it stands on the«sea shore, and pre¬ 
sents six fronts towards the land. Its depdts of arms are spacious ; 
and, with a goOfi garrison, it is considered capable of holding out 
for a length of time against any army that could be brought 
against it. The accommodations for the military oflicers and sol¬ 
diers doing duty in Fort St. George are of a very superior des¬ 
cription. 

The business of entering my vessel at the custom-house, and 
making preparations for landing ray freight, being settled, I re¬ 
turned to the hotel.. No sooner was I seated in a spacious room, 
affording a pleasant prospect of Fort St. George, and of the espla¬ 
nade in front, than a bevy of dubashes • surrounded me, each 
eager that his services should be accepted. At the recommenda¬ 
tion of the master of the hotel, I selected one, named Koondar 
Grmr ; he was a tall stately personage, intensely black ; through 
his nose he wore a large gold ring; and his fingers were 
covered with massy rings of the same precious metal, some of them 
set with topazes, pearls, and emeralds. - Of his mustachios, which 
were enormously large, he seemed not a little vain, for he was 
continually smoothing them upwards with his fore-finger and 
thumb. He commentedi in glowing terms, on the luxury of 
liaving the fingers jointed, the ears cleaned, and the nails paired, 
before dinner; and recommended me to undergo these operations, 
alleging that it was the custom, and very refreshing. Before I 
could well make a reply, an active little parsonage, also with a 
ring through his nose, began to pull my fingers, and made each of 
them crack to pretty quick time, and not without pain; he then, 
without ceremony, laid hold of my head with' his two hands, 
turned it round, introdu(^d a small instrument into my e^, and 
cleaned it out, almost before t was Uware What he was about; to 
the other, he did the same: when he had finished, he placed his 
thymb inside the ear, and on withdrawing it, contrived, by some 
manoeuvre, fo produce a noise not unlike the report of a pop-gun, 
and nearly as loud. Then, taking irp’ cheeks' between his two 

hands. 
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band*, he suddenly twisted my neck over my right shoulder, and 
with such quickness and violence, that I almost imagined a dislo¬ 
cation to have been produced, t had little time, however,, to 
consider, for the indefatigable operator twirled it round again,, 
just as expeditioudy on the other side ; I vfes about to testify my 
dislike to these operation^, when, with a sudden jerk, he restored 
my head to its natural position j and whUe I was doubting whe- ’ 
ther it was safe or not, he made a very low bow, holding out his 
hand for a bat (or present), Koondar Gruar and his attendants, 
all the while, standing by and looking on with great gravity. I 
told Koondar Gruar to give him five fanams*, but, skilful as he 
was, resolved never again to put myself under his hands. 

Another operator then made his appearance, having in one 
hand, an instrument for paring my nails, and in the other, a pair 
of ^ormous tweezers; but I immediately arrested his progress, 
by telling Koondar Gruar " it was my intention to take that 
trouble upon myselfand added, " send all these attendants 
away—I want nobody at present but yourself.” On this, they 
were c»ll, with an important show of bustle on the part of my 
dubosh, turned out of the room. Soon, however, they returned, 
slily, one by one, until the room, in a few minutes, was as full as 
ever. While I was asking Koondar Gruar if he could procure 
me any freight for Pondicherry and Ceylon, in came a man, 
^bearing on his shoulders no less a personage than the celebrated 
“ Dumnahtrh,” a dwarf, standing hardl}ktwenty-three inches high, 
but having a head as large as that of a grown up person. It ap¬ 
peared that he had many years before made a voyage to England, 
under the care of the captain of an Indiaman, who reaped a rich 
harvest by the exhibition of him; but whether Dumnakurk him¬ 
self profited by the trip, I did riot ascertain. On his return to 
his native country, the arrows of Cupid mtde great havock in the 
. breast pf the little hero, who married the object of bis affections, 
and in 1814, was the father of seventeen children, all of them 
grown up to perfect manhood. Hfe danced before nte with infinite 
• gkq and good humour, holding out his little hand, or rather fin, 
sin^ng—" Dumnakurk, Dumnakurk, give little Dumnakurk,” uptil, 
beckoning Koondar Gruar, I told him to give Dumnakurk twenty 
fanams. Scarcely had Dupnakurk mounted on the back ^f (as I 

undeutood) 

* Famtm, a silver coin, worth about twopence haUpenny. 
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untlerstood) one of his sons, disappeared, than a juggler squatted 
himself down before me, and, without waiting for a signal to be¬ 
gin, first introduced into his mouth a sword, the blade of which 
was about twenty inches in length, and one broad, and thence up 
to the very hilt into hifc stomach; then drawing it out suddenly, 
threw it down at my f^t. Of this, and bf other feats of leger- 
demain^ such as spitting fire, balancing by means of the mouth, 
throwing balls, &c. those who hare seen the celebrated “ Kamo 
Samee” in England, may form an idea; but this juggler by far 
surpassed Kamo Samee in his concluding feat; for he actually 
forced upwards, with apparent pain, and held in his two hands, 
at the distance of seven inches from his mouth, a g«i, which after 
the lapse of a second or two, he replaced. I stood within two 
feet of him at the time, and was convinced that no deception 
coul(^ be resorted to. In this conviction I was afterwardsj^on- 
firmcd, by the testimony of many of my own countrymen, old 
sojourners in India, who assured me it was a feat which had be* 
come very common with jugglers, but which was discredited 
by medical men in England, and even in India, until, si late, 
ocular demonstration compelled the latter to admit as a fact, what 
had before appeared to them altogether impracticable, and'un¬ 
worthy of belief. This exquisite treat, however meritorious it 
might appear in the eyes of the surrounding natives, produced a 
qualmish sensation on my stomach; so telling Koondar Gruar to * 
give the juggler five fanafns, I dismissed him, once more order¬ 
ing the room to be cleared. My order was apparently obeyed 
with alacrity, and I was about to congratulate myself on having 
got rid of these officious visitants, when, on looking round, I saw 
one man still remaining, and (as he supposed) artfully concealed 
behind a screen. On inquiring his business, he produced from 
beneath his vest a small box, in which was a black scorpion of 
an enormous size; he next called my attention to a stone of about 
the size and shape of a kidney bean, eulogizing its virtue, as 
capable of extracting the deadly venom of the reptile s sting; 
and to convince me of the truth of his assertion, permitted the 
section to sting his fore finger, which bled profusely, and imme¬ 
diately swelled. The stone, on being applied to the wound, stuck 
on for the space of a minute, and then fell off, exhibiting a green 
»afk ^bout the spo.t which had. been .in contact with the wound, 
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and leaving the finger apparently healed: him I dismissed with 
a present of three fanams. A gentle knocking at the door now 
drew my attention to a new intrusion. A man, with a basket 
full of “ dancing serpents,” of a large and rare kind, sought ad¬ 
mittance ; but mj patience being eshaus%3d, I positively forbad 
his entrance, telling Koendar Gruar that I came to his cotta try 
not in pursuit of curiosities or pleasure, but on J)usiness. ^ " Ah, 
master," he replied, " I know you white man all got clever 
head : no think pleasure, think more high!" 

All the freight I had on. board for Madras was soon landed ; 
and I was happy when Koondar Gruar assured me he could pro¬ 
cure jdenty for Pondicherry. I was aware that a fortune was to 
be made, ,if at all, by extraordinary exertion and activity, and by 
these alone. Day after day, therefore, myself, my dubash, and 
my q-ew, were indefatigably engaged in landing and shipping 
cargo; and during my stay at Madras, but'few hours were de¬ 
voted to the indulgence of ease, or of other pleasure than duty. 
The means which 1 possessed of enjoying many happy hours, were 
amplQi^from the circumstance of my having become acquainted 
vpth some of my fellow-countrymen, whose friendship and agree¬ 
able society have, to this day, left an indelible impression on my 
heart. Our acquaintance began thu s:—^in the hotel was a billiard- 
table, at which, on my entering the room, I found two gentlemen 
• busily engaged,—the one, a distinguished German merchant, named 
Endtfield, just arrived from Padang, gn the West Coast of Su¬ 
matra, and who was then on his way to Bengal, to conduct two 
of his daughters home from boarding-school; and the other, a 
Captain Harcourt, commanding a brig. A young lieutenant of 
the army, named Bowers, and two lieutenants of the navy, whom 
1 afterwards found to be brothers, were standing round the table, 
taking great interest in the game. Englishmen, in a foreign 
country, need no better introduction to each other, than that of 
moving in the same sphere of society; so that we all soon became 
acquainted: bottled ale (esteemed a ^reat luxuryc in the East) 
ciiculated with rapidity, and an acquaintance, in England, of 
twenty years standing, could scarcely have made us better friends. 

Endtfield was a man of about forty-five years of age, apparently 
of a serious turn of mind, and of deep reflection, of whidh quali¬ 
ties, indeed, his countenance bore indications. He was fonti.qf 
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converang on matters of religion ; and possessed, to all appear¬ 
ances, a warm heart and amiable feelings. Bowers and Harcourt, 
on the contrary, were young and gay, and full of spirits, each pos¬ 
sessing a ready and agreeable wit: the two sailors, whose names 
were John and Richafd Burjen, were dashing (lieutenants, fi«sh 
from ship-board, and ready for any enterprise whatever, whether 
odering a chance ^f fun, or of danger; the elder brother however 
exhibited on his brow the evidences of a cast of reflection, which 
occarionally interfering with the display of his naturally convivial 
disposition, would relieve itself with a sigh. With these friends 
I enjoyed, whenever the duties of my vessel aflTorded me an oppor¬ 
tunity, some happy and delightful hours. I esteemed them all,, 
but especially the two brothers: there was a sympathy of soul 
among us, on all subjects connected with thought and sentiment. 
Often would we walk together, arm in arm, on the sandy beach of 
Malabar, while the silvery moon lit our footsteps—the balmy 
sweets of a verdant country, wafted in odoriferous and gentle gales, 
enchanted our senses;—and the hollow roarings of the surge height¬ 
ened the pleasing grandeur of the scene, and inspired in ourdSteastS 
a sensation pleasingly awful and sublime. Then would we talk 
of our native land—of those most dear to us in it; and still add 
another hope to thousands, that a time would come when we 
should there all meet happily once again. The expanse of ocean 
—the blue arched firmament, cloudless and adorned with stars and ‘ 
brilliant constellations—the surrounding country, teeming with 
objects new to us, and the race who inherit it, would also be our 
themes, until our thoughts rose to the munificent Creator of the. 
whole!—the Incomprehensible ! expression then failed, and We 
would conclude our walk, absorbed in profound and silent ad¬ 
miration. Thrice happy hours! never to be obliterated from my 
memory: the recollection of them, even to this day, afibrds me 
relief whenever I am sad! 

These gentlemen and m^^self having received from a Portugyese 
merchant, of the name of Rutteh, invitations to his. garden-house, 
situated about four or five miles from Madras, it was agreed, that 
wit^j him we should take a farewell dinner, previously to my de¬ 
parture. To this excellent man I had delivered some freight from 
Calcutti and he was good enough to sh^w me every possible atten- 
thm during my stay at Madras. On the evening agreed upon, we 
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engaged three gigs to be in readine88 for us by five o'clock; and in 
about half an hour, we started; but our journey thidier and back 
was replete with disasters. In the first place, Mr. Endtfield, who 
drove Captain Harcourt, could not make his horse proceed a singly 
step; the application of the whip only caui^the obstinate animal 
to retrograde. - A fresh Iforse was procured, which evinced as eager a 
desire to run away, as the other had shown an indhiation noUo go at 
alL These difSculdes were scarcely surmounted, when Bowers had 
the mortification to discover, that his dress regimental coat (which, 
by the way, was a new one) was soiled nearly all over with lamp 
hhteh, with which the inside of the gig was very liberally daubed : 
and almost at the same time, the gig in which the two lieutenants 
were going at a pretty quick rate, or, as they termed it, “ before 
the wind *" suddenly stopped, the eldest bawling out —" A-hay 
there! — I’ve sprunga leak, d’ye see;” and true enough, one of the 
springs had given way, and thrown the body of the gig into a 
transverse position: they however galloped on, saying—“ Never 
mind! its only a lurch ,io leeward, that’s all!’’ to the surprise of 
the pacsers-by, who enjoyed the accident, believing it to be an in¬ 
tentional freak of the two sailors. 

Mr. Rutter welcomed us with great cordiality, and conducted 
us into the hall—a noble room, the fioor of which was inlaid with 
marble. Folding doors were now opened, and under a scarlet vel- 
* vet canopy, richly embroidered with gold, sat two lovely daughters 
of our host. The eldest was an oriental beauty, and received us 
gracefully, while a pair of large black eyes sparkled a welcome. 
The youngest was equally handsome—^in the judgment of the 
youngest sailor, more so ; at all events, the syren succeeded in 
implanting in his breast a “ first-sight love," whiefi, I have heard 
him say, " he never could entirely forget." Other folding doors 
were next thrown open, and a table sumptuously laid invited us 
to be seated. The soup was mulligatawny, a favourite dish at 
Madras, whose inhabitants have the r^utation of excelling in the 
making of it: it is a rich curty Sbup, highly seastined, and very 
delicious. Ham and turkey, rice, and curries of all sorts, pasties, 
and abundance of champagne and claret, were the fare, i^fter 
, dinner 

* This phrase, as applied toQand-tisvelUng, is in a fw way of becoming ag- 
ptppiiate: 1 allude to the recent invention of piopdling caiclages thicough a 
tunnel by means of atmospheric pressure. 



dinner We retired to an adjdning apartment, where the young la^ 
dies favoured us with dulcet strains from the phuioy in a style 
reflecting mudi credit on their taste and execution Ah uncere¬ 
monious dance in the hall concluded the entertainment ; and at 
four in the morning, \ye mounted our vahicles id high glee, under 
a favourable impressigji of the hospitality of our kind host and his 
two charming daflghters. In me, however, high spirits were suc¬ 
ceeded by busy thought on the' happy moments which had sped; 
and whether it was reflection or champagne, or both, that made 
me over-wise, I adopted the conviction that the stump of a tree 
was a shadow, and this notable " error in judgment” hurled my¬ 
self and Bowers in an instant to the opposite side of the road, and 
there left us sprawling. In a little time, with the assistance of 
our fellow-travellers, who were laughing and joking all the while, 
we were ready to start afresh, fortunately without having receiv¬ 
ed any injury. 

The following day, every thing being ready for sea, Koondar 
Gruar attended me to make his farewell salam. On my taking 
leave of Endtfield, he shook me cordially by the hand, desiriSg me, 
if ever I needed his assistance, to write to him at Padang, and to 
be assured that I should not find myself neglected. Bowers, Har- 
court, and the two brothers, accompanied me to the beach; and 
with exchanged expressions of hope that we should meet again in 
some quarter of the globe or other, I crossed the formidable surf, 
reached my vessel, and se# sail for Pondicherry the same evening. 

The north-cast monsoon wafted us pleasantly to the southward. 
The next day, a remarkable tuft of trees, celebrated as a landmark, 
apprised us that we were approaching Pondicherry. We stood 
under easy sail during the night, and on thd following morning 
came -to an anchor in Pondicherry Hoads. 

Pondicherry was at that period in the possession of the Eng¬ 
lish ; but it has since been restored to the French : it is a small 
town, whither the Englisl^militaiy oflScers, and civilians, occasion¬ 
ally resort for the benefit of a change of air, and for relaxation 
from their several duties. No place in India has stronger attrac- 
tiqps for,visitors than Pondicherry. A company of French ama¬ 
teur musicians regaled the inhabitants with music on the Espla¬ 
nade, ih the open air, from eight tO| ten, usually on moonlight 
eights. Private cdncerts, masquerades, dances, and card-parties, 
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collected together the votaries of pleasure^ that is, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, all the inhabitants of this charming settlement; but 
what, more than any thing else, attracts the notice and admiration 
of strangers, is, the transcendent beauty of the female portion o£ 
those of the European inhabitants who arc? descendants of French 
families. Their compl^on is a happy c^bination of the lily 
and the rose; the graceful ease and nnadected-freedom qf their 
manners in the drawing-room, are as captivating as their move¬ 
ments at the ball ; and the eluant simplicity and neatness of 
their dress, exhibit a chasteness of taste peculiar to themselves- 
More English have chosen partners for life from among the 
ladies of Pondicherry, than from those of any other settlement 
of the saSne extent in India; and every match, at least on the 
part of the gentleman, is truly a “ love-matchfor the girls 
have no treasure but their charms- 
The cargo I had on board was consigned to a celebrated mili¬ 
tary officer, who had been one of the first to mount the breach at 
the storming of Seringapatam, and had there received a severe 
wourid: In his declining years, he retired from the toils of his 
profession to Pondicherry; and in the endearments of his lovely 
partner, sought that repose and happiness to which, in early life, 
the duties and dangers of his profession had made him a stran¬ 
ger. He now concerned himself with little else than mercantile 
pursuits on a small scale, and with those, more with the view of 
employing his active and comprehensive mind, than with that 
of profit. To him the old and young would repair, to seek the 
benefit.of his counsel in time of doubt or trouble; and at his 
house I found a happy home during my stay at Pondicherry. 
There, the beauty and fashion of the settlement assembled twice 
or thrice a-wcek, either at a dance, a card-party, or a supper; 
and there it was I beheld the lovely girl,- the tumour of whose 
charms had already resounded from one end of the peninsula of 
India to another*. Though descended from poor parents, her 
hand, I was informed, had been sought in vain*- by collectors, 
colonels, and even generals: her obdurate heart either could not, 
or would not, receive the soft impression, and ^e remained 
single, making fresh conquests almost daily. At this period she 
was just eighteen, with ^form combining symmetry witih all the 
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other graces which are desirable in woman; her complexion was 
like the lily, delicately fair, and with the lily would have home 
comparison ; while the rose bloomed on her cheek. Her hair, 
black and glossy, curled in all the sportive luxuriance of excel* 
ling nature, over her%inely-tumed neck and jhoulders; her ex¬ 
panded forehead, silken eyelashes, arched eyebrows, and coral 
lips, lyere perfection; but her eyes! who shall describe them ? 
the soul itself spoke through them; and her angelic countenance, 
animated, open, and free from the least taint of pride or affec¬ 
tation, would have persuaded one that she could love, and that 
in this respect report belied her. The danger of holding converse 
with charms like hers, soon became apparent; yet the attempt 
was often made to impress her heart with that feeling jvhich she 
seemed so eminently formed by nature to inspire in the breasts of 
others; but she was found to be cold and unsusceptible, and the 
lover sighing, fled her presence. Yet was she not a coquet; she 
never aimed at conquest. Often, as I gazed, delighted, on her 
beautiful features, did I express to her a hope, that she would 
make some one of her numerous admirers happy; and to sti£pgthen 
my plea, frequently placed before her the following lines, the 
meaning /of which her progress in the English language enabled 
her perfectly to comprehend:— 

Nay, lady, 

I'hou’lt be the cruellest she alive, 

To lead all these naces to the grave. 

And leave the worlu no copy.” 

By the latest accounts from India, I am informed that she still 
adheres to her preference of celibacy to the married life. 

Under the roof of my worthy host I ako s®w the lovely Made¬ 
moiselle L******h: she was then in deep mental distress^ and 
it is in that state that beauty frequently assumes her loveliest 
features. An English lieutenant of dragoons, in person elegant, 
and of superior manners, addressed her with all the ardour of a 
respectful and sincere love: riie loved him in return, and, a stran* 
ger to deceit, ingenuously told him so, little su^cting that a 
heart devoid of every principle of honour—a soul enamoured of 
depravity, could lie concealed under the mask of so fair an exte¬ 
rior. i'he wedding-day was fixed ; the unsuspecting gurl, sur- 
cofindpd by doting .parents and briovid friends, was hailed, in 
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t^«n was her young and inexperienced heart! but, alas! how 
soon was she doomed to taste the hitter cup of wo, withheld from 
her only by the intervening lapse of a few fleeting hours! Her 
lover, unaccustomed to control his violent and impetuous pas¬ 
sions, marked her as his own, from the (moment when he first 
saw her, and determine^ to possess her, even at the price of mar¬ 
riage, and of her ruin: he well knew his debts jvere over\vhelm- 
ing, and his creditors importunate—he knew that the inevitable 
consequence of his marriage would be, to be dragged from the 
bridal bed, to a gaol; and that the charms of his victim were her 
only portion: still did he persevere, and had the art to conceal 
from her poor and aged parents, not only the darling propensities 
of his soul—gaming, extravagance, and debauchery, but also 
the actual state of his circumstances, and the hopelessness of his 
prospects. The storm at length burst, and, as if in pity to the 
victim, spared her the greater evil—on the very morning of the 
intended nuptials, he was arrested, and his real character exposed 
by his creditors. Covered with confusion, obloquy, and shame, 
he w^ thrown into prison, and there left to brood over the con¬ 
sequences of his criminality and cruelty. 

By the prompt assistance which I received from my friendly 
host, who, through his influence with the master-attendant, pro¬ 
cured me an extra supply of cargo-boats, I was soon enabled to 
..effect my lading; but not satisfied with this, he generously took 
a warmer interest in my afifairs, and I tlj.us succeeded in securing a 
rich freight from Columbo (whither I was next bound) to the 
Mauritius; and on my return, another from Tappanooly, on the 
west coast of Sumatra, for Bengal. These advantages were great, 
and could not have been obtained without the intervention of so 
distinguished and respected an individual as my friend. 

Jt was one Sunday morning, and the hour eleven, when in 
England the church-bells are summoning to public worship, that 
pn my way to the house of a Preneh merchant, for the purpose 
of settling about the freight, we caU^ on the honourable Mrs. 

T--, the widow of a French officer, and m^e our bow to a 

large party engaged at cards—a custom usual tVith the French 
on Sundays. J had not much time to reflect on the scene ’heibre 
me, when a very sweet girl, the eldest daughter of the hostegs, 
approached me, and with that solicitude for the comfoi^ 
convenience of visitors, for which the fair of Pondicherry are 
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distinguished, seated heiself by my side, close to a small table 
apart from the rest of the company. Her auburn hair hung in 
ringlets over her fair bosom, and a pair of soft blue eyes, expressive 
of a desire to please, effected their object completely ; so that in 
three minutes we bectine as well acquainted ,and familiar as if 
we had been intimate for as many years. Her pronunciation of 
the Epglish. language was imperfect; but with great good-na¬ 
ture, spreading the cards before us, she ssud—“ Now look at 
me.”—" Oh, that I certainly will“ I do mean paughing] 
you must not any more look at de cards.”—“ No: I wiU, with 
your permission, look at you in preference .”—" Very well—as 
you please. Now tink of one card.”—“ I have.”—" But ydu 
must not lell me what you tink ontill I ask.”—“ Qh no.”-^ 
“ Well den, I must tink of one also.” After considering, she 
shuffled th6 cards—Now,” she resumed, “ You must tell 
me de card you tink of.”— " The queen of hearts." —“ De queen 
of hearts! how strange! de very card dat I did tink of too!” 

What there was in the mention of “ queen of hearts” to bring 
into her beauteous neck and cheeks the vermilion which^ spread 
like a mantle o’er her,” those who are better versed than myself 
in the secret impulses of the heart, may possibly form an idea; 
I was that instant summoned to depart, which I did reluctantly, 
never having before, in so short a space of time, been a party to 
a friendship so apparently mutual. I pressed her delicate hand* 
at parting, and could no^dre dispel a sudden tremor of delight 
which then came over me, than I could control the course of the 
planets; and to this day the “ queen of hear^” never fails to 
whisper to my memory the charms of the lovely Miss T-. 

No sooner was I ushered, by my friend, jnto the presence of 
the merchant, than he exclaimed—“ Ah, be Ga! what hdve we 
got here? dis be one vary young capitain indeed!” Having 
seated ourselves at a table, on which were pen, ink, and paper, 
he satisfied himself on certain necessary particulars, and drew 
out agreements respecting freight, which were mutually signed 
and sealed. In a few days afterwards I set sail for Columbo, 
parting from my friend with deep regret; and not without waft¬ 
ing, in many a sigh, 'an adieu to the fair inhabitants—tribute, 
I may add, exacted from the breast of every Englishman on 
• l&v^g Pondichen^^. * 


So 
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8o fw my «ireer, as captain and owner, had bm both successful, 
and seidete with &ir promises; even the winds seemed to encou- 
lage my hopes. Unmolested by a shower of rain, or by a doud in 
the heavens, we adled nearly round the spicy island of Qeylon, de¬ 
lighted at the variegated aspect of its shoi^. Off Tnycomaky, 
Beligaum, and Point de G^e, a canoe, laden with the plaintain, the 
melon, the pine-apple, the qvdnce, the luscious ja«k, the mango, the 
sweet date, anil green cocoa, would be frequently seen approach¬ 
ing ; and having reached us, it emptied its freight on our deck. 
At length, we came within sight of Cdumbo. ^t was just about 
the setting of the sun when the flag-staff appeared in sight. A 
dangerous rock, called the “ Drunken Sailor,” threatening us, 
in a hollow voice, with destruction among its breakers, was about 
a inile to leeward of us. From the land came a gentle swell, and 
a light air, which but just set the calm bosom of tfie glittering 
sea in motion, while the refreshing fragrance around, lulled the 
mind into a state of luxurious ease and enjojrment. We came to 
an anchor in the roadstead precisely at eight o'clock, and after 
squaring the yards, and setting the watch, retired to rest. 

At Columbo, my extreme youth, together with the circum¬ 
stances of my having a command, and being owner, not only at¬ 
tracted attention, but procured me many friends, the benefit of 
whose assistance and advice, affording me greater facilities than I 
could otherwise have had in the landing and shipping of cargo, 1 
enjoyed to a considerable extent. Thq- cargo I now received on 
board was cocoa-nut oil, for the Isle of France; and in three 
weeks I was ready for sea. 1 set sail, in the height of the spirit of 
enterprise, calculating my gains daily ; and, in the midst of my sub¬ 
sequent successes, I ^1 but flattered myself that I had gained pos- 
sessioirof the philosopher’s stone. On thfe lowest estimate which I 
could correctly make, I calculated that, on my return to Calcutta, 
which I concluded would be in about six months from this period, 

I should be worth six thousand pounds, which would justify me in 
the ambition of aspiring to the command of a large «hip. Thus, 
from day to day, was my head incessantly at work, and my atten¬ 
tion divided between the present responsibility and the fortune in 
prospect. ” Castle-building" indeed was a science which I studied 
indefatigably; and, imagining that I saw the end from the begin¬ 
ning, I ht once wrote to my %ther, requesting him to send my b^ > 
. /• ther 
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ther Jolui> to India> engaging to ensure liim die (^portunitj 
making, with the aid of industry and prudence, a rapid fortune. 1 
had afterwards reason to regret my predptanqr; but it was a 
matter of insolation to me, that the measure had its source, alone 
in brotherly love and food intention. 

Hitherto my navi^tion had been either in sight of land, or 
withii^ a few mil«s of it ; now I was to bid farewell to the coast, 
and explore the wide waters of the Indian Ocemi. Our approach 
to the equinoctial, whose gales not un&equently devote the ma¬ 
riner and his bark to the unfathomable deep, was marked by the 
usual circumstances>--an occasional shower;—shoals of dying- 
fishes, which ever and anon met, on our deck, that fate with 
which some natural enemy had threatened them in another shape— 
albicores, darting onward under each quarter; and the dolphin, 
which, having for a short time sported glibly by our side, 
seized the deadly bait, and being dragged on board, and sus¬ 
pended on a shroud, would in its agony, exhibit its matchless 
varying hues: the voracious shark too, turning on his back, 
would seize the piece of tempting flesh, and pursue his v^y until 
the galling iron arrested his prt^ess;—he tries to fly, and tor¬ 
tured with pain and rage, covers the sea with foam; but the 
attempt b vain; in a short time his huge, unseemly carcase lies 
extended on our deck—in vain his powerful tail lashes it—in vain 
he opens wide hb enormous jaws, lined with quadruple rows of 
piercing teeth, which h^gnashes in agony; the wary seaman, 
hatchet in hand, and with muscular arm, after repeated blows, 
severs the head from the body, and leaves it, in its gore, on the 
deck. 

Feeling the weight of the responsibility attached to my 
command less severely ■'at sea than when sailing along the 
Coromandel Coast, I was the more disposed, during my leisure 
hours, to indulge in my favourite pursuit of reading. The 
German flute was another source of amusementi My table being 
amply supplied with ra&ttoB and poultry, hams, wines, and 
liqueurs, how <^en would I inwardly rejoice, when I compared 
my own succesfes, and happy state, with the condition of others 1 
nay, I almost imagined that the loud complaints of poverty and 
misfortune were the outcry of the idle and dissolute alone; and 
•cilne^ to the conclusion, that-no art ccAild be more easily acquired 
than that of becoming rich. * 


Once 



Once every month, on the first night of the new moon, the 
lascars, conformably to their custom, approached me, one by one, 
to make their obeisance, invoking, at the same time, the protec¬ 
tion of the prophet Mahommed for the next month, and thanking 
him for the blessings of the last. During flie evenings, the Por¬ 
tuguese would, oft, in t^e waist, beguile the hours with a song, 
and cheering chorus, while the lascars pursued their several avo¬ 
cations by themselves. Few ships’ companies were happier than 
mine—few commanders more willingly obeyed. 

Six weeks after our departure from Ceylon, we made the lati¬ 
tude of the Isle of France, being, according to my calculation, 
distant from it about one hundred and twenty miles, due East. 
In two days and nights we ran down not less than three hundred 
and fifty miles of lon^tude, but without seeing land. After a 
time, one of the secunnies announced “ Land in sight!” but, on 
going aloft, I found the supposed land to be but a cloud, 
which, in a few minutes, disappeared altogether. About two 
p. m. however, I saw, as I thought, land from the deck, bearing 
the sh|pe of three black, sloping hillocks ; but this too proved a 
deception, and, like the former, vanished from our sight, first 
altering its shape, and assuming the appearance of a castle, then 
that of a black mountain: during the night my anxiety was 
considerable. With a favourable breeze, we stood on, under 
easy sail, until half-past four a. m. when our hopes were revived 
by the sq)pearance, at dawn of day (fjve o’clock), of something 
which, from the deck indeed, was hardly to be distinguished from 
a cloud, so much did it resemble one, but which I was, on going 
aloft, convinced, from the distinctness of its form rising from 
the glittering sea, was not the shadow, but the substance. By 
ten o’clock we reached the north-east point of land, and sailed 
close in shore, in order to reach Port Louis. The blue water 
near the shore was so remarkably clear, that we could plainly 
perceive the bottom, at the depth of fifteen fathoms, or ninety 
feet, to appearance not more than^our*; thus were the secrets of 
the deep unfolded to our admiring view;—large beds, or rather 
forests of coral, red and white, the grotesque branches of which 
extended for miles, and among them, fishes unknown in Europe, 
and of various sizes and hues, swimming in sportive gambols. 
We were now sailing rodnd perhaps the sweetest island^, tl^M" 
rears ‘its head above the waters of the globe. The fragrance, 
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wafted in soft breezes from the land, was delightful: here and 
there, a cottage near the sea beach, greeted our sight, adorning a 
fairy scene, in which a luxuriant verdure, and trees of great size 
pnd beauty, were conyicuous: not a canoe, nor a human being, 
could we see; aU was still, and silent as th* tomb. It was a 
scene of such beauty and repose, as almolt to persuade me that I 
was favoured wtth an unearthly vision. 

At two o'clock the town of Port Louis appeared in sight; 
and shortly after a pilot came on board, who brought us to, an 
anchor in the inner harbour. At four, I reached the " Hote| 
Anglais," not without congratulating myself on having, without 
the assistance of European skill, navigated my bark thou¬ 
sands of miles, and brought her safe into port. I lost no time 
in making preparations for the landing of my freight, which, in 
a few days, I commenced under the encouraging and cheering 
prospect of a speedy termination. 

Port Louis, the capital, is a pleasant, clean town, situated 
partly on a plain, partly on the declivity of a mountain, called Le 
Pouce, which towers in its rear, and above which rises tHe lofty 
peak of “ Peter Botre,” two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The Government-house faces the landing-place. 
It is, however, the beauty of the country which forms the prin¬ 
cipal charm: if the shores of the Isle of France, as seen' from the 
deck of a vessel, are inviting, how enchanting and lovely is its 
interior scenery ! The i%ral Arcadian cottages of the planters, 
the neat huts of the slaves, the rich verdure, the hills, dales, 
rivulets, mountains, and glens, ornamented by stately trees, the 
tamarind, the mango, the cocoa, and others, combined too in a 
manner peculiarly diversified, wild, and luxuriant, inspire the 
stranger with wonder, rapture, and delight. In this paradise, 
even the slave appears to forget his real condition. Often as he 
proceeded to his daily labour, have I heard him carol his song 

of content and happiness*. Dear country! where- were spent 

• • 

some 

* In making this remark, the author does hot mean to convey the remotest 
ides of the general condition of the slave; that condition is not better than that 
of the sla^ve of any other country. His happiness, even when at leisure to con¬ 
template the rural scenery of this delightful island, is but apparent, and on the 
jUPfcce. Of the imme^te efiects,.and the tAidency of slavery, even under its 
best, Aat is, its most deceptive aspect, the author’s opinion remains unchanged. 
See Index—" Stavery." 
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8om« of the happiest of my youthful days, w^ch fled, too soon 

away. 

Behind Port Louis is a wide plain, called the " Champ de 
Man;" there the bond of the English regiment played every 
Sunday evening, afor three or four houn/; and there, hundreds 
of girls, in nature’s most|allttring charm, “ dazzling Beauty, at> 
tended by her Graces,” were seen in the enjoyment of conscious 
happiness, gay, yet preserving an amiable decorum of manner, 
which, though heightening their attractions, was, in fact, not the 
weakest of their safeguards. The island indeed is the Island of 
Calypso; and should another Telemachus be wrecked on its shores, 
his Mentor, though he might, and probably would, have to 
regret his entanglement in the snares of love, would have no 
cause to fear his falling a prey to vice. But though 'the island of 
love, it is the island of misfortune. Subsequently to the author's 
arrival' in 1814, Port Louis lost two-thirds of its houses by fire: 
and recently (1824), a severe hurricane caused serious damage 
to the crops, and ruined many of. the inhabitants: but if any 
thing he wanting to entitle it to these distinctions, the pathetic 
history of Paul and Virginia will supply the defect; and although 
from the circumstance of its being generally known, the reader 
may think that a mere reference to it would have behn sufficient, 
I cannot resist the temptation to sketch a brief outline of it, trust¬ 
ing for his indulgence to its authenticity and interesting nature. 

Monsieur de la Tour, a native of Normandy, arrived on the 
island in 1726, bringing with him a young and beautiful wife, 
whom he had married without fortune, and in opposition to the 
will of her relations. A short time after his arrival, he em¬ 
barked for Madagascar, to purchase a few ^aves, leaving his wife 
to await his return, and there fell a victim to the pestilential 
fever. No sooner did the intelligence of his decease reach the 
Isle of France, than his effects were seized (probably for debt), 
and his widow, who was pregnant, found herself left destitute in 
a strange country, ■with no other eSrthly support thin one female 
negro slave, named Mary. From affection to the memory of her 
husband, whom she dearly loved, she was unwilling to accept 
protection from a second; she therefore resolved to cultivate a 
little spot of ground with the assistance of her slave, and thus 
imoeure for both the means of subsistence. • Misfortune leaving 
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armed her with diurage, she traversed tracks themosi remote 
and desolate, dreary and unknown. A spot was at last fixed 
upon, the immediate neighbourhood of which had been already 
inhabited a year by a young female, named Margaret, who, when 
surprised by the strafigers, was suckling her in&nt. 'h^ogaret 
was a native cf Britf&ny, and had been^duced by a gentlemaii, 
who, adding inhumanity and injustice to seduction, refused to 
provide for the child of which he was the father. I%e therefore 
determined to leave her native village, and seek an asylum for 
herself, her child, and a faithful slave, named Domingo, in soine 
distant land, in which she hoped to remain concealed from the 
observation of mankind, or one in which, if inhabited, the loss 
«€ her only portion, her reputation, would be unknown. 

Madame de la Tour and Margaret, thrown together under such 
circumstances, naturally formed an attachment to each other, 
which ultimately ripened into the most tender and permanent 
friendship. This mutual bond was soon rendered stronger by the 
circumstance of Madame de la Tour’s giving birth to a girl, whom 
she named Virginia, Margaret’s boy, but a twelvemon^ older, 
being named Paul. 

The fondness of the two children for each other was remarkable, 
even in their infancy, and is thus described by St. Pierre.—" No¬ 
thing could exceed the attachment which these infants already 
displayed for each other. If Paul complained, his mother pointed 
to Virginia ; and at the sight of her, he smiled, and was appeased. 
If any accident befel Virginia, the cries of Paul gave notice of 
the disaster, and then Virginia would suppress her complaints, 
finding that Paul was unhappy. When I came hither, I usually 
found them quite naked, which is the custom^of this country, tot¬ 
tering in their walk, and holding each other by the hands, and 
under the arms, as we represent the constellation of the Twins. 
At night, these infants often refused to be separated, and were 
found lying in the same cradle, their cheeks, their bosoms, pressed 
close together; their hand# thrown round each other’s necks, and 
sleeping, locked in one another’s arms." 

In this state of humble seclusion did Madame de la Tour and 
Murgaret lead their lives. Bice and fruit, spread on plantain leaves 
on the door of their hut, formed their homely repast; and their 
gUkf delight consisted in their love for Paul and yirginia, in 

contem}dating 
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contemplating their innocence and beauty, ^and in daily di»< 
coveries of new graces. With the exception of an aged neigh> 
boor (the original narrator of the tale), this little family had, for 
years, no intercourse with any human being whatever. A large 
dog, named Fidelle, and a goat, formed tht only addition to their 
establishment. 

The loves of Paul and Virginia increased 'ijfith their j'cars; 
they each seem to have been endowed with extraordinary qua* 
lities, mental as well as personal:—“Virginia was gentle, modest, 
and confiding as Eve ; and Paul, like Adam, united the figure of 
manhood with the simplicity of a child." Scarcely had Vir-' 
ginia attained the age of fourteen, when this peaceful and happy 
society was surprised by a visit from no less a personage than 
Monineur de la Bourdonnais, the governor of the island, who was 
the bearer of letters and costly presents to Madame de la Tour, 
from an aunt of hers at Paris, a lady of quality and immensely 
rich. She had deputed the governor to cause Virginia to be 
immediately sent to her at Paris, for education, alleging it. to 
be her intention to make her heiress to all her wealth. It 
was with extreme, difficulty that Monsieur de la Bourdonnais 
could persuade either Madame de la Tour or Virginia, even to 
listen to entreaty; and it was not until after frequent inter- 
views had taken place, and urgent remonstrances been resorted 
to, that he could obtain a hearing. At length, Madame de 
la Tour, with the view of benefiting j[ier child, as well as from 
the fear of offending her aunt, succeeded in persuading Vir¬ 
ginia to proceed to Paris, with an understanding, however, that 
if so disposed, she should return immediately. AH Virginia’s 
care, previous to her departure, was directed to the one 
object of soothing her beloved Paul, whose heart was nearly 
broken at the prospect of their separation: she solemnly promised 
him to return, and be his; swore fidblity to him, and received 
bis picture, placing it in her bosom; aind declaring, with afiood of 
tears, that death alone should part thdm, she embarised. 

After a lapse of eighteen months, Paul received from his Vir¬ 
ginia a letter, overflowing with tenderness and fond vows of at¬ 
tachment, but evidently written under painful feelings, augmented 
by an anxiety to suppress them; all that could be gleaned was, 
that her relation was unkind, reprpaching hfr because she cowld 
' not 
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Hot read and write—«with having had the education of a servant 
and that she had formed a determination to return as soon as 
possible. 

' At the expiration of a few months from this period, arrived 
another letter written hi the offing, on board a ship darned the 
Saint (reran, and announcing her actue^ arriv^. This inteUi'* 
gcnce was receive^hy the whole family with delight, but by Paul, 
with a burst of extatic joyWhat follows is an extract from the 
work itself. 

" It was,” says the narrator, “ about ten at night, and I was 
going to extinguish my lamp, when I perceived, through the pali¬ 
sades of my hut, a light in the woods. I arose, and had just 
dressed myself, when Paul, half wild and panting for breath, 
sprung on my neck, crying, ‘ Come along, come along, Virginia 
is arrived! Let us go to the port: the vessel wiU ancl^or at break 
of day.’ I 

“ We instantly set off. As we were traversing the woods of 
the Sloping Mountain, and were already on the road which leads 
from the Shaddock Grove to the port, I heard some one w^ing 
b^ind us. When the person, who was a negro, and who advanced 
witii |i{tsty steps, had reached us, I inquired whence he came, and 
whit^^ he was going with such expedition. He answered, ‘ I 
cam^/from that part of the island called Golden Dust, and am sent 
to. (he port, to inform the governor that a ship from France had 
aiiphored upon the island Amber ; and fires guns of distress, 
fo^i the sea is very stormy.’ Having said this, the man left us, 
and^^ursued his journey. 

‘ 'Let us go,’ said I to Paul,' towards that part of the island, and 
meet Vir^nia ; it is only three leagues from hence. Accordingly 
we bent our course thither. The heat was suffocating. .The 
moon had risen, and was encompassed by three large black circles. 
A disnml darkness shrouded the sky; but the frequent flashes of 
lightning discovered long chains of thick clouds, j^oomy, low 
hung, and he^)ed togetheiF ov^ the middle of the island, after 
■having rolled with great rapidity from tho ocean, although we 
felt not a breath of wind upon the land. As we walked along> 
we thought we heard peals of thunder; but after listening more 
attentively,' jve found they were the sounds of distant cannon, re- 
gegited by the echoes. Those^sounds, joined to the tempestuous 
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aapMt of ^ heaveas, made me ladder. I hid Uttle doubt that 
vete ai^aals of distxen ftom a ship in danger. In half an- 
hour the firing ceased, and I felt the silence more appalling than 
riie dismal sounds which had preceded. 

“ We hastene^ on without uttering a 4ord, or daring to com* 
municate our mutual prehensions. Af midnight, we arrived 
on the sea shore at that part of the iriand. The billowg broke 
against the beach with a horrible noise, covering the rocks and the 
strand with their foam, of a dazzling whiteness, and blended with 
Sparks of fire. By the phosphoric gleams, we distinguished, not¬ 
withstanding the darkness, the canoes of the fishermen, which 
lihey had drawn far upon the sand. 

"Near the shore, at the entrance of a wood, we saw a fire, 
round which several of the inhabitanta were assembled. Thither 
we repaired, in ^rd^ to repose ourselves till morning. One of 
the orde related, that in the afternoon he had seen a vessel driven 
towards the island by the currents; that the night had hidden 
it &om his view; and that two hours after sunset he heard the 
firing)^ guns in distress, but that the sea was so tempestuous, 
that no boat could venture out: that a short time after, he thou^t 
he perceived the glimmering of the watch-lights on board the ves¬ 
sel, which, he feared, by its having approached so near the coast, 
had steered between the mainland and the little island of Amber, 
mistaking it for the point of £ndeavour,near which vesselspass inor- 
dertogain PortLouis. If this was the c^e, which, however, hecould 
n<A affirm, the ship, he apprehended, was in great danger. Another 
islander then informed us, that he had fi^quently crossed the 
clumnel which separates the isle of Amber from the coast, and 
which he had sounded; that the anchorage was good, and that 
the chip would there be in as great security as if it were in bar* 
hour. A third islander dedard it was impossible for the ship to 
enter that channel, which was scarcely navigable for a boat. He 
asserted, that he had seen the vessel at anchor beyond the isle of 
Atnber, so that if the wind arosoin the morning, it could either 
put to sea, or gain the harbour. Oifierent opnions were stated 
upon this sulgect^ which, while those indolent creoles .c<tlmly dis- 
enssed, PSul and I observed a profound silence. We remained on 
this spot till break of day, when the weather was too hazy to per- 
■rit of our diatinguishiog any object sea, which was foviikei 
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witli fog. ^ tha^ we could deaciy was a dark wludi they 
told us was the Isle of Amber, at a distance of a quarter of aleague 
from the coast. We could onlf discern, on this gloomy day, the 
point of the beach wh^ we stood, and the peaks of some mbun.> 
tains in the interior of th^ island, rising occasioaally from amid^ 
the clouds which hung around them. ^ 

''At^seven in tile morning we heard the beat of drums in the 
woods: and soon after, the governor. Monsieur de la Bourdonnau, 
arrived on horseback, followed by a detachment of soldiers armed 
with muskets, and a great number of islanders and blacks. He 
ranged his soldiers upon the beach, and, ordered them to make a 
general discharge, which was no sooner done, than we perceived 
a glimmaing light upon the water, which was instantly succeeded 
by the sound of a gun. We judged that the ship was at no great 
distance, and ran towards that part where we had seen the light> 
We now discemedj through the fog, the bulk and tackling of a 
large vessel; and, notwithstanding the noise of the waves, we 
were near enough to hear the whistle of the boatswain at the helm, 
and the shouts of the mariners. As soon as the Saint Gmn per* 
ceived that we were near enough to give her succour, she con.. 
tinued to fire guns regularly at the interval of three minutes. 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais caused great fires to be lighted at cer> 
tain distances upon the strand, and sent to all the inhaHtants of 
that neighbourhood, in search of provisions, planks, cables, and 
empty barrels. A crowd of people soon arrived, accompanied by 
their negroes, loaded with provisions and rigging. One of the 
most aged of the planters approaching the governor, said to him, 

' We have heard all night hoarse noises in the mountain, and in 
the forests: the leaves of the trees are shaken, although there is 
no wind; the sea*birds seek refuge upon the land: it is ceftain 
that all those signs announce a humcane.'-^' Well, my friends,' 
answered the governor, ' we are prepared fhr it; and no doubt 
the vessel also.’ 

" Every thing, indeed, presa^ the near approach of the hur» 
rioane. The centre of the clouds in the zenith was of a dismal ■ 
black, whOs' their skirts were fringed with a cc^per hue. The air 
resoundqil '^th the cries of the frigate-bird, the cur»water, and a 
muj^tude of other sea-birds, which, notwithstanding the obscurity 
* • • • 2 of 
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6f the atmosphere, hastened from all points oAhe horizon to seek 
for shelter in the island. 

" Towards nine in the morning, we heard on the side of the 
bcean the most terrific noise, as if torrents ff water, mingled with 
thunder, were rolling down the steeps of the^mountains. A general 
cry was heard of ‘ The* is the hurricane!’ and in one moment a 
frightful w^lwind scattered the fog which hsft covered the Isle 
of Amber and its channel. The Saint Geran then presented itself 
to our view; her gallery was crowded with people, her yards and 
main-top-mast laid upon the deck, her flag shivered, with four 
cables at her head, and one by which she was held at the stem. 
She had anchored between the Isle of Amber and the main land, 
within that chain of breakers which encircles the island, and which 
bar she had passed over in a place where no vessel had ever been 
before. She presented her bead to the waves which rolled from 
the open sea; and as each billow rushed into the straits, the ship 
heaved, so that her keel was in air, and at the same moment her 
stem, plunging into the water, disappeared altogether, as if it were 
swallowed up by tiro ^r^s*. In this position, driven by the winds 
and waves tov^rds the shore, it was equally impossible for her to 
return by the passage through which she had made her way; or 
by cutting her fables, to throw herself upon the beach, from which 
she was separated by sand banks, mingled with breakers. Every 
billow which broke upon the coast, advanced roaring to the bottom 
of the bay, and threw planks to the distance of fifty feet upon the 
land; then, rushing back, laid bare its sandy bed, from which it 
rolled immense stones, with a hoarse dismal noise. The sea, 
swelled 1^ the violence of the wind, rose higher every moment: 
and the channel between this island and the Isle of Amber was 
but one vast sheet of white foam, with yawning pits of black deep 
billows. The foam boiling in the gulph was more than six feet 
high; and the winds which swept its surface, bore it over the 
steep coasrmore than half a league upon the land. Those innu¬ 
merable white flakes, driven horizontally as far as the foot of the 
mountain, appeared like snow issuing from the ocean, which was 
now confounded with the sky. Thick clouds of a horrible form, 
swept along the zenith with the swiftness of birds/ while others 
appeared motionless as rocks. No spot of azure could be discerned 
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ill the firmament} lonly a pale yellow gleam displayed the objects 
of e^h, sea, aiid. skies. 

“ From the violent efforts of the ship, what we dreaded hap¬ 
pened. "Pie cables at the head of the vessel were tom away; it 
was then held by one anchor only, and was inst|ntly dashed upon 
the rocks, at the distance of half a cables length from the diore. 
A general cry of horror issued from the spectators: Paul rushed 
towards the sea, when seizing him by the arm,- fV^xdaimed, 

‘ Would you perish?’—^'Let me go to save her,* cried he, *or I 
die!’ Seeing that despair deprived him of reason, Domingo and I, 
in order to preserve him, fastened a long cord round his waist, and 
seized hold of each end. Paul then precipitate himself towards 
the ship, now swimming and now walking upon the breakers. 
Sometimes he had the hope of reaching the vessel, which the sea 
in its irregular movements had left almost dry, so that you could 
have made its circuit on foot; but suddenly the waves advancing 
with new fury, shrouded it beneath the mountains of water, which 
then hft^ it upright ujjon its keel. The billows at the same 
moment threw the unfortunate Paul far upon the beachj^his legs 
bathed in blood, his bosom wounded, and himself half dead. The 
moment he had recovered his senses, he arose and returned with 
new ardour towards the vessel, the parts of which now yawned 
asunder, from the violent strokes of the billows. The crew then, 
despairing of their safety, threw themselves in crowds into the sea, 
upon yards, planks, henc«ops, tables, and barrels. At this mo¬ 
ment we beheld an object fit to excite eternal sympathy ; a young 
lady, in the gallery of the stem of the Saint Geran, stretching out 
her arms towards him who made so many efiforts to join her 
was Virginia! she had discovered her lovei; by his intrepidity. 
'File sight of this amiable young woman, exposed to such hdrrible 
danger, filled us with unutterable despair. As for Virginia, with 
a firm and dignified mien, she waved her hand, as if bidding us an 
eternal farewell. All the sailors had flung thenunhres into the 
sea, except ofte, who stiU'renteined upon the deck, and who was 
naked, and strong as Hercules. This man approached Virginia 
with respect, and kneeling at her feet, attempted to force her to 
throw OS'her clothes; but she repulsed him with modesty, and 
turned away her head. Then was heard redoubled cries from the 
'spectators, ‘ Save her! Do Ufet leave her!’ But at that moment a 
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mountain billow, of enormous magnitude, engdUbd itself between 
the Isle of Amber and the coast, and menaced the shattered vessel, 
totvards which it rolled, bellowing, with its black sides, and foam* 
ing head. At this ter)^le sight the sailor |lung himself into the 
sea ; and Vir^nb^ seeing death inevitable, placed one hand upon 
her clothes, the other on^her heart, and lifting up her lovely eyes, 
seemed an angel prepared to take her flight to hSaven. < ' 

" Oh, day'of horror! Alas, every thing was swallowed up by 
the relentless billows. The surge threw some of the spectators 
&r upon the beach, whom an impulse of humanity prompted to 
advance towards Virginia, and also the sailor who had endeavour* 
ed to save her Hfe. Hus man, who had escaped from almost cer* 
tain death, kneeling on the sand, exclmmed —‘ CHi, my Ood! thou 
hast saved my life, but I would have given it willingly for that 
poor young woman.* 

" Domingo and myself drew Paul senseless to the shore, the 
blood flovring from his mouth and ears. The governor put him 
into the hands of a surgeon, while we sought along the beach for 
the corp..e of Virginia. But the wind having suddenly changed, 
which ftequently happens during hurricanes, our search was 
vain; and we lamented that we could not even pay this unfortu* 
Bate young woman the last sad sepulchral duties. 

" In the mean time, Paul, who began to recover his senses, was 
taken to a house in the neighbourhood, till he was able to be re* 
moved to bis own habitation. Thith(\ I bent my way with Do* 
mingo, and undertook the sad task of prepaiing Virginia’s mo* 
ther and her friend for the melancholy event which had happen* 
ed. When we reached the entrance of the valley of the river of 
JVm-Falms, some negroes informed us that the sea had thrown 
many pieces of the wreck into the oppoate bay. We descended 
towEurds it, and one of the first oil^ects which struck my sight 
upon the beach, was the corpse of Virginia. The hod^ was half 
/Covered Witn-sand, and in the attitude in which we had seen her 
petidi. Her features were not changed, her ey» were dosed, 
her countenance was still serene; but the palevudets of death 
were blended on her cheek with the bluth of virgin modesty ; pne 
of her hands was placed upon her dothes, and the other, which 
die held on ber heart, was fast dosed, and so stiffened, that it 
was with (hfficulty I took from its ^iasp a small box. How great 
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was my emqtioii vr^en J saw it cqntaiiied the pmt>vq .of Baul« 
wliich sKe had promised him never to part with .while slie lived ! 
At the sight of this last mark' of the fidelity and tenderness of the 
unfortunate girl, I wept bitterly. As for I|omingo, he heat 
his breast, and pierced *the air with his cries. We .cacried the 
body of Virginia to a fisher’s hut, and gave it ip charge to some 
poor Ikiplabar woison, who c^fuUy washed away the sand. 

" While they were employed in this melancholy o$ce, we as¬ 
cended, with trembling steps, to the plantation, We found Ma¬ 
dame de la Tour and Margaret at prayer, while waiting for 
tidings from the ship. As soon as Madame de la Tour saw me 
coming, she eagerly cried.—' Where is my child, my dear child ?* 
—My silence and my tears apprised her of her misfortune. She 
was seized with convulsive stiflinga, with agonizing pains, and her 
voice was only heard in groans. Margaret cried—‘ Where is n^ 
son ? I do not see my son !’ and fainted. Wo .ran to .her assist¬ 
ance : in a short time she recovered ; and being assured that her 
son was safe, Bie thought of succouring her friend, who bad long 
successive faintings. Madame de la Tour passed the gight in 
sufierings so exquisite, that I became convinced there was no sor¬ 
row like a mother’s sorrow. 

" Monsieur de la Bourdonnais sent to apprise me secretly, .that 
the corpse of Virginia had been borne to the tpwn by his (»der, 
from whence it was to be transferred to the church of the Shad¬ 
dock Grove. I hastened ^ Port Louis, and found a multitude 
assembled from all parts, as if the island had lost its fairest orna¬ 
ment. The vessels in the harbour had their yards crossed, their 
flags hoisted, and fired guns at intervals. The grenadiers Jed the 
funeral procession, with their muskets reversed, their drums muf¬ 
fled, and sending forth slow dismal sounds. $ight young ladies, 
dressed in white, and hearing palms in their hands, supported the 
of th^ amiable companion, which was strewed with flowers. 
They were followed by a band of children, chaijQliug hymns, 
and hy the governor,, his ^ehLo^cers, all the principal inhaln- 
tants of the islaad, and an immense crowd of people. 

" This funeral solemnity had been ordered by the administra¬ 
tion of country, yho were ,desirous of ronderiog honours to 
the virtue of Virginia.’ Companies of young girls ran from the 
nAgh|xniring phmtations to 4ouch the coffin, with their scarfs, 
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and crowns of flowras—^mothers aslld of Heaven a child 
Virginia^lovers,- a heart as faithful—the poor, as tender a 
£nend—and the dave8,-a8 kind a mistress. . 

She was intmed- near the church ^ the Shaddock Ghrove, 
upon the weste^ dde, at the foot of a copse of bamboos, where, 
in coming from mass with her mother and Mai^ret, she loved to 
repose herself, seated b^ him whom she called her brothen 

Paul roamed about the island, attended by faithful Domingo, 
and his dog Fidele, in a state of frantic melancholy, and died 
two months after the death of Virginia, whose name dwelt 
upon his lips, even in his expiring moments. Eight days after 
the death of her son, Margaret saw her last hour approach, with 
that serenity which virtue only can feel. She bade Madame de 
la Tour the most tender farewell—* In the hope,’ she said, ‘ of a 
sweet and eternal re-union. Death is the most precious good,’ 
added she,' and we ought to desire it. If life be a punishment, 
we should wish for its termination; if it be a trial, we should be 
thankful that it^ is short.’ 

“ l|ie governor took care of Domingo and Mary, who were no 
longer able to labour, and who survived their mistresses but a 
diort time. As for poor Fidele, he pined to death at the period 
he lost his master. 

" Madame de la Tour endeavoured to comfort Paul and Mar¬ 
garet till the last moment, as if she herself had no agonies to 
bear. When they were no more, ske used to talk of them as 
of beloved friends, from whom she was not distant. She survived 
them but one month. 

' " The voice of the people, which is often silent with regard to 

those monuments geared to flatter the pride of kings, has given 
to seme parts of this island, names which will immortalize the loss 
of Virginia. Near the Isle of Amber, in the midst of sand 
banks, is a spot called the ' Pass of Saint Geran,’ from the name 
of the ves sel .w hich there perished. The extremity of that point 
of land, which is three leagues distant, and half 'covered by the 
waves, and which the Saint Geran could not double, on the 
night preceding the hurricane, is called the ‘ Cape of Misfor¬ 
tune;’ and where Virginia was found buried in the sand, the ‘ Bay 
of the Tomb.’ 

The body of Paul was placed toy the side of his Virginia, 'at 
• the 
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ihe foot of the salie shruba. At the bottom of the Bay of 
Tomb^ two mounds are raised to their memofy; ahd of the 
strangers ^ho land on the island, few there are who omit to vmt 
^hem: On that hallowed spot the remains of their 'mothers 
and faithful servants are also laid." J ‘ 

The glowing descri^ition thus givto St. Pierre, of the loves 
and misfortunesaof these patterns of t^th, cannot fail to touch 
a heart of sensibility; but how much is the interest increased 
by wandering among the very scenes which witnessed them! 
How often did iMeplore the fate of these lovers, and heave the 
sigh of sympathy in the Shaddock Grove, and the Valley of Bam¬ 
boos ! Unfortunate pair i bow oft would I climb the mountmn 
called the " Height of Discovery," and think of you! how often 
roam on the sea-beach, and cast my eyes to the fetal pass of St. 
Geran and the Ide of Amber! but when I trod the very spot where, 
clasped in each others’ arms, they lie, faithful even in death, 
what a train of melancholy feelings and tender emotions was 
inspired in Ay breast! and how sensibly did my heart echo the 
words of St. Pierre, that " if those pure spirits still t|^e an in¬ 
terest in what passes upon earth, they surely love to wander be¬ 
neath the roofs of these dwellings, which are inhabited by indus¬ 
trious virtue, to console the poor who complain of their destiny— 
to cherish in the hearts of lovers the sacred flame of fidelity—to 
inspire a taste for the Blessings of nature, the love of labour, 
and the dread of riches.’* 

In this island, reside two old men, who have long had the re¬ 
putation of possessing the peculiar power of disoeming oljects 
at an immense distance—a power which is supposed to receive 
assistance from the refractive property of .the atmosphere; but 
they will not reveal the secret without a considerable compensa¬ 
tion.—“ It arises not from mirage, which produces the fata 
morgana, and other illusions, because these phenomena are sup¬ 
posed to be only represented when the clouds ar%f«9euliarly com¬ 
posed ; but*the nepholo^ (if* such they may be called) of this is¬ 
land are said to be equally favoured, whether the welkin be over- 
^read or perfectly cloudless.” One of these persons is said to 
have reported the approach of the English expedition, four days 
before it was seen by the rest of the inhabitants ; and very xe- 
Sxnj^y one of the old men dunounced that a ship with four masts 
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wwi appnMchiog the iilaad: in five ^ys a&er| two brigs arrived, 
one towing the other, which was in distress. The images of these 
oljects, as discerned in the clouds, and which, it is s^ are iof 
verted, presented^the appearance of a ship with four masts. 

It was one Sunday morning, when the^ sea, glittming like a 
lake of pure gidd, calm and unruffled, and* bcnring on her pure 
bosom the different harkS lying at anchor in the harbour with 
their ensigns hcnsted in honour qf the day*, that I left my hoted, 
and strolled leisurely towards the church of Pott Laim, which 
rears its simple towmr within a hundred paces uf the flhamp de 
Mars. My mind was occupied in comparing my native country 
with that in which 1 then was, as to scenery, culture, customs, 
and inhabitants; and extending my qieculation to .other countries, 
in order to discover any grounds of preference which might exist, I 
perceived how difficult it was to award a preference of any one 
country to another. How admirably, 1 thought, has Nature weighed 
in h&i scale the wants and conditions of aU—^ia one country, com¬ 
pensating barrenness cf soil, witlrthe gift of f^rit and enterprise in 
the hemr^ and habits ofita people; inanother, indulgently bestowing 
on the inhabitants rendered by climate effeminate and weak, both 
in mind and body, all the necessaries and even luxuries of life, 
without, on their part, any trouble, except that of stretching 
fmth their hands to receive them! This reflection naturally led to 
the inference, that the love of one’s coriitty, as an exclusive feel¬ 
ing, though it has been long consideredeto he a sublime implanta¬ 
tion by nature, in the breast of every mortal under heaven, is a pas¬ 
sion unwmrthy to be cherished by a citizen of the world; and, es- 
sumingto mys^that character, I concluded that man is as hai^ in 
Hindoostan,a8in England—>in Iceland, akin Ceylon; but,in the 
next moment, forgetting my theory, I wished to be gifted with the 
power of sriection, in order that I might fix uporitfae enchanting isle 
iawhichfj then sojourned, as the place of my permanent abode. 

. .Erom thk_zevetie I was aroused by the tones of the church- 
.bell, whose call 1 obeyed by entering the house-of prayer, already 
occuiaed by hundreds of well-dressed persons, of both aexm and all 
ages, including negro slaves. The sound of the bell now ceased, and 
the ritual of the Boman Catholic service was commenced by the 
priests, and interspersed with hymns chaunted by numerous cho* 

* rioters, , 

^ Jt is‘Osual for shipi in port, to have the ciuign hoisted on Sunday, from the 
hiSir cf eight a. m. until sunset. 
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risteM) to l3ie stranti of a tichly-tcmed oigain. So many penoai, 
of dififerei^t nations^ colours, and disdnctions, assemliled toren* 
der tiumks.to the great Giver of aU Good, lim a apectade 
wliidt impressed me ^th a sense of the safaUsnty of public 
devotion — that great and glorious i»ivilege,j'tlie exeiuise ^ 
which adminbters comfort to the hearts of the afflicted, and hi^ 
piness to allr—^h«re the master and hif slave, thehingandthe 
peasant, are reduced to an equality, and became the members 
one fkmily,-whose head is no respecter of pemons.” Magnifi* 
cent pictures of th% crudiiiion, the Virgin Mary, and the apoa* 
ties, decorated the walls of the building. At the conclusion of 
the service, a young unmarried lady, of disdnguisbed i&mily, 
who had been selected for amiable character, as well as enqui* 
site beauty (qualities very earily found in the Isle of Khmcc, 
and therefore as principles of selection by no means ea^ to 
apply), came forward, unveiled, and attired in pure white, and 
was conducted by her fother through the church, for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving for the poor the donations of the charitable. 
She carried a superb basin of solid gtdd, into whkh^ poured 
abundant largesses from all classes; even the CafiOre slave gavehia 
sous: many gold coins were presented by the affluent, and. piastre^ 
or dollars, without number. 

As I retraced my steps, reflecting on the scene I had just vrit- 
nessed, 1 observed a young'lady proceeding a^^arently on her way 
home, and followed by anseldcrly female, and two slaves. She 
wore a dress of white satin, with shoes of the same material; and, 
as is the custom with the ladies of the island, had herhead coveied 
with ttothmg but a white veil,'juSt thin enough to admit her fea¬ 
tures to view, her gbssy black hair flowing \ji ringlets down the 
left riieek. In vain 1 endeavoured to attract her notice;, «nd ob¬ 
tain a glance from Her; her eyes were rivettedon rite ground be¬ 
fore her; but there was a certain charm in the ehaste dignity of 
her slow and measured step, which spoke in dumbelnqoence to my 
feelings.—.f' liovely creature T* I whiqtered to myself, " native of 
these bewitching shores, doubtless you are as virtuousas you seem ; 
aqd if so,'how happy must be the man whose &te it may be to call 
you Ms own f May you be m happy as you seem fmmod'lqr 
ture to make oriiers r 

* * I ipached the hot^ughing for the fair stranger, yet detenmned - 
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to expd from my mind thouglits which mc^e an inroad on my 
peace, without offering the least, probability of relief. At the same 
hotel, an American captmn, two Swedes, and a Frenchman, had 
put up; and every day, at the hour of two, we all dined together 
in a splendid halli from the centre of the ceiling of which, a superb 
lustre was suspended. Ourfare consisted of soups, turkeys, geese, 
fricassees, jdlies, marmalades, preserves, and pasties, with French 
wines of the best quality; noyeau, other liqueurs, and coffee. At 
breakfast, coffee, and a bottle of excellent claret, were the substitutes 
for tea, which was out of use. For all these necetitaries and luxuries, 
the charge was but four piastres per day; and whatever 
opinion I may subsequently have entertained of the pre-eminence 
of English over foreign fare, I was then, and still am, tho¬ 
roughly convinced, that good living is not confined to England 
alone. 

Among other French merchants to whom part of my freight 
was consigned, was a Monsieur Barais. This kind gentleman 
pressed me to make his house my home during my sojourn at Port 
Louis ;,.and diough I declined availing myself of his hospitable 
offer, he insisted on my spending my evenings with his family, 
whenever 1 felt disposed to do so. He had a wife and one daugh¬ 
ter, both of whom, with himself, understood English, and spoke 
it with tolerable efficiency. This was one ^eat inducement with 
me to peeler the society of this amiable family to that of others, 
equally importunate in their professio^^ of friendship and esteem, 
my knowledge of the French language being but limited and im¬ 
perfect. 

At Monsieur Barais’s, many young ladies would' congregate, 
two or three evenings in the week, to form parties and plans of 
exdKsion into the, woods and wilds of the interior. On these oc¬ 
casions, both of plan and of execution, I frequently made one of 
the happy party. A Caffre slave followed us with a hamper, con¬ 
taining refreshments. Arrived in the centre of the wood in the 
interior, we would repose on a vesdant and mossy knoU, and ob¬ 
serve the habits and richly variegated plumage of the feathered 
tribe, whose presence enhanced the beauties of the wild, enchant¬ 
ing scenery which greeted our sight in every direction. No ^n 
would we carry to disturb the inmates of this terrestrial paradise, 
carry death throughout its peaeeful slikdes, nor iishin^-lifie, 
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nor hook. Our deftneanour to each other was actuated by kind, 
reposing confidence, brothCTly and sisterly friendship; our boks 
and language were those of the heart—simple, pure, and unaffect¬ 
ed. We returned to Ilprt Louis delighted and refreshed, with one 
regret alone—^that our excursion was at an end., ^ 

It was at one of these parties at Monsieur Barais’s, when all were 
ns usuSlin the enjoyment of innocent gaiety and social mirth, that 
ns I gazed on the happy group, I beheld among them the unknown 
female who had so strongly attracted my attention on the Sunday 
before, and whose'mage had, in spite of my resolves, haunted my 
youthful imagination ever since. My surprise and delight were 
unbounded, and 1 expressed, in terms of enthusiasm to Mondeur 
Barais, the admiration I felt for, her, an^ with eagerness desired 
to be informed who she was. “ The young lady you so much ad¬ 
mire,” replied Monsieur Barais, “ has not yet attained her thir¬ 
teenth year, although in appearance she is as far advanced as Eu¬ 
ropeans are at twenty-two. Eler father. Monsieur Dussere, was 
one of the richest merchants on the island; he had indeed attained 
the height of prosperity, when (as is not unfrequently^he case) 
his good fortune deserted him. The first severe shock was felt in 
the loss of a large ship from Bengal, which, with her rich cargo, 
was entirely his own. She was wrecked on the island, within his 
sight; every soul perished, and not a remnant of his property was 
saved. He afterwards speculated largely in rice, imported from 
Bengal; and in this Undertaking lost the enormous sum 
of sixty thousand dollars: collecting then the stUl considerable re- 
. mains of his once princely fortune, he deposited nearly the whole 
of his effects in a banking-house of the first eminence on the island, 
which, strange to say, broke three months a&erwards. StiU some 
little sources of wealth remained, to collect which, he was ittduced 
to go to Madagascar in person, with the intention of afterwards pro¬ 
ceeding withhis wife and children to Paris, thereto liveinretirement 
for the remainder of his days. But fate ordained otlierwise: he 
fell a victim 1:0 poison, administered by a female slave at Madagas¬ 
car, in revenge of some real or supposed grievance. The wreck 
o£ his fortune was then collected by his friends, and restored to his 
widow. It fortunately proved sufficient to support herself and 
five children—one l^y and four ‘girls, including the one you see 
: bef^^e you. Her*Christian*name is Louisa Mariana; but by her 
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fttanSr Ae is because die loTt( ft best Wbetibttt 

m iofimt of tbree fears dd, she sras kidaa|>ped bf a dealer in 
slaves^ and eoneealed, dtuing scnne week^ in the inl^eiior) when 
Aewas rescued by a slave ftmn Port Louif, who, passisgamdeq., 
tallj through duvoonntxf, saw hqr eathiga mange, aad instaatlf 
recognised her by atemarkable spot on her feft eyebrow. F<a: this 
service the slave received W lAerty, through the influence of Mon* 
sieur OuBsere, besides a reward (£ one thousand jaastrea, which 
had been oflbred m the€l 82 ette for her lecoveif.^TBut for Aat 
ebeumstance," added Monsieur Barais, " sheirould be a slave at 
the present day." 

From thb recital of her history, as remarkable as brief, 1 felt 
move deeply interested than before; and I could not resist the in* 
diaation I felt to'request of Monsieur Barais the favour to con* 
duet me, on the following day, to the dwelling of Madame 
Dusstte; which he kindly promised to do. I was rejoieed at 
his eomplianoe ; and seeing Virginia observe, with more than oidi* 
nary attention, some engravings which hung in the zoom, I re¬ 
solved te take with me on the marrow a collection of prints 
which I had on board, and which I conclnded would, in some 
measure, rdieve any embarrassment I might feel in consequence 
of my want of proficiency in the French language. To this mea¬ 
sure I was the more inclined, as she could neither pronounce new 
understand one word of EngUsh, soaredy ever in her life having 
even heard it spoken. c 

In the morning Monsieur Barais was true to his word. On 
die road he cautioned me to have a care, and not to become en¬ 
amoured of her—" For," added he, " Virginia is a fevourite—has ■ 
nmny suitews, and doubtless, engaged." I assured him 
ttueblas 1 admired her, I had no other hope or dject thus the oe- 
**» l wi a | i enjoyment of her company, during the few remaming 
ih 9 « ofay say at Port Louis.—" If you have," said he, " it will 
he wia btToa Oo dispd die one and forego the other; for, reed- 
leo^ if Ae atladinmnt woe even xfleiprooal, die cenM not leave 
hermodMrand:Bsten,'who all dote on henw-aor lose does die 
dote on Aem; it would dnly prove a souree of tormoit to jo/u 
Now, Gi^tun,’* be oontiiined, " banog eontioned you, I have 
d*#o."--.I had scBicely expressed aiy duraks for Us feiendly 
«Aoi a young B^Iidunan, who was aapetcaige of a dup, t^Ueb • 
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arrived bat a fbw'ila 3 r|^ before from Evaape, e/agagoAMmiitm 
Band^a attention; hia name eras Smith, and aoeepth^ the 
fered arm ef' Monakur Barak, he proceeded with na. £i 
miimtes we readied f neat wttage, in a wide atreet Jn^Pbra 
Louia, called the " Roe de Pi^" and were ogndncted V ttate* 
sdavea into a capacioos baB> the floor of whudi, from heisg loft 
constantly polished, was like a looldng-glass, and as alippoT-as 
ice. Chairs, tables, and a sideboard, all hi^y polished two 
sofas, with la pair of pier glasses, apparently of Ftendbi manaflKi* 
ture, comprised iti only furnitoro ; but th^ were arranged with 
such a regard to eflect, as redounded much to the cxedit of the 
fair occupants’ taste. Madame Dussere, follewed by Virginia, 
soon made her appearance, and apologized to Monsieur Barais 
for the absence of the rest of her family, all of whom were in 
the country. 

Having paid our respects, I approached Virginia, and presented 
the pictures I had brought for her acceptance, which action was 
accompanied with all the expression I was master of. She ac< 
cepted them, with a sweetness of mann^ which delighted me, 
end equally impressed my countryman with admiration of her. 
Among the prints, some from the " Belle Assembl4e" seemed to 
rivet her particular attention; my assiduity was therefore on the 
wing to point out the most engaging, and seating myself on one side 
of her, on the sofa, Mr. Smith being on the other, and Monsieur 
Barais engaged in conversdtion with the old lady, I endeavoured, 
by every means in my power, which were chiefly pantomimic, to 
make myself understood; but, strange to say, I e^d not call to 
my recollection the word "joli," although I had fiequent occa¬ 
sion to make use of it, and it was perfectly fanuliar to me; I 
was therefore obliged to substitute " boa thus, pointing t!b the 
picture presented, I said, in a soft, under-tone, fearful of dis- 
plea^g —“ C'est bon, mademoisellebut my fellow-countiy- 
man, perhaps thinking it a litde unfair fliat I should illonopolize- 
this delectebld " boa," and, ddbhtless, wishing to testify his own 
desire to please, exclaimed, as I presented a new object to her 
vi^w — ** Bono 1 tnadamzel," witli a John-Bull accent, and in a 
tone so vulgar and so loud, that it fell like a thunder-clap u^n our 
ears. I, however, persevered, not without some £head of my 
'rival’a ove^wering "noNoV’ which came with • regularity 
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oid^'to of <l^e‘ report <lf a|ndtltiiig eighteoil* 
fotodw. As finr myself, never did mortal feel language to btf 
nxnn necessary, or the privation of it more e^el. But 
unirenal love hes a universal language ; fmd, at length, I wM 
delighted to pte^ve (or I greatty flattered myself) fyom a cer¬ 
tain expression in the ^e, and from her nianner, a preference in 
my fevour: from that mommit " bong” fell perfectly /harm*, 
less, and caused'me no more uneasiness. 

Our stay, on the first day, was rather abridged, so that, on 
our departure, I requested, through Monmeur^fiarais, permission 
to pay my respects the next morning, which was readily granted. 
My countryman and myself shook hands heartily at part¬ 
ing, and he sailed in a few da 3 rs afterwards for Bengal. Mon¬ 
sieur iBatais once more cautioned me to “ Beware!” 

I now began to study French, with a restless, indefatigable 
energy, bht attending to the affairs of my vessel with the 
same activity as before. I, however, found leisure to visit 
Madame Dussere’s every day, and soon made sufficient progress 
in the language to be pretty well understood by her, as also to be 
able to comprehend my young tutor, though with some little 
difficulty. It was then 1 felt the exquisite truth of the following 
lines:— 

“ ’Tis pleasing to be school'd in a strange tongue 
By ftmale Ups and eyes—that is, I mean, 

When both the teacher and the taught are ydung, 

As was the case at least where I have been; 

They smUe so when one’s right; and when one’s wrong. 

They smile still more, and then there intervene 
Pressure of hands,” &c. 

It may be well Supposed, that the advice of Monsieur Barais 
,jvas soon and entirely forgotten ; I daily drank large intoxicating 
draughts of love and happiness, which, however, as the period 
of my departure approached, were converted into a “ source of 
torment"^nd^d. In vain I urged ^Virginia to he mine; she 
said, that to leave her family, fiiends, and countfy, at her ten¬ 
der age*, was imposdhle; and indeed the shore of her native 

island 

* The females of thu country are ctmsidered marriageable at thirteen, and 
even at twdve years of age. It ia the samg in most tropical climates. They do 
not, in appearance, wear their dd age so weU as Eutofpms, althoi^h they fret' 
qnenfly attain the age of ninety, or even a hundred years. • V 
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iBlana appeared e^n to me an almost inwrmbuntaUe bameclQ 
the accomplishment of my wishes; yet, finding myself dail^ 
growing more wretched, and dreading to leave the island without 
her, I redoubled-my ^ntreaties, but still in vain. On the even¬ 
ing preceding my departure, I bent my faltering steps to Madame 
Dussere’s, for the purpose of takii% my eternal farewell. At 
this iultefview, Virginia, approaching file with great tenderness, 
her eyes beaming sensibility, and full of tears,* said, as well as 
she could by means of the little English I had taught her, sup¬ 
posing I could understand her better than if she spoke French—> 
“ I have determined to leave all for your sake, never to leave 
you, and to go with you all over the world !" At this totally 
unexpected change in her determination, my delight was com¬ 
plete, and so continued, until another obstacle present^ itself, 
which would, I feared, again alter her resolution: her mother 
and sisters, with tears and loud lamentations, were kneeling at 
her feet, and imploring her not to leave them. It was a scene 
of heart-rending misery.—“ Can I,” I whispered to myself, as I 
gazed on the group before me, “ consent to make this aigiable fa¬ 
mily wretched ? will it not be virtue—nay, even justice, to re¬ 
sign even the object of my most tender affection, if she cannot be 
gained but at the expence of the happiness of a whole family ? It 
shall be so: I will leave Virginia, and urge her no more." Vir¬ 
ginia, however, continued as determined to go, as at first she was 
reluctant. In this state o^things. Monsieur Barais was sent for: 
He came. They adjured him to endeavour, by all the means in 
his power, to alter Virginia’s intention ; but she was immovable. 
Monsieur Barais then, turning to me, said—" Ali^ young man, 
had you but adhered to my advice, this scene would never have 
taken place My feelings stopped my utterance ; I could«make 
no other reply than a slight inclination of the head. At length, 
finding all their measures, entreaties, and'persuasives,'unavailing, 
they yielded to necessity, dried their tears, embr^d, .and kissed 
each other, invoking blessfegsan the head of Virginia, and sup¬ 
plicating me to he faithful and kind to her.—" Here, sir," said 
Monaeur Barais, interpreting the mother’s words, " here is Vir¬ 
ginia ; take her—she shall be yours ; her mother never yet con¬ 
trolled her indination, nor will she control it now.’’ I replied 
in, terms as appropriate os the'Bgitation of my mind would permit; 
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jmd next morning she was made mine, by ^e Roman CathoGd 
form of marriage, in the church at Fort Louis. 

Immediately after the ceremony, I repaired on h^ard, to su.« 
peiintend the fitting up of my cabm. I lu^ it matted, and deco¬ 
rated ina superior manner, with pictures—a handsome pier glass— 
and ornamental ftimiture; ih short, with hvery convenience, and 
indeed luxury, which ft is possible to possess on shipnboard. 
While my orders were being obeyed, I cast my eyes towards the 
enchanting i^nd, and sighed at the prospect of leaving it, even 
accompanied by Virginia; but to have left itf' without her—the 
idea was insupportable! Every requisite preparation being 
finished, and my vessel ready for sea, I returned mi shore, for the 
purpose of conducting my bride on board, and to weigh anchor 
immediately. On landing, the first object which attracted my 
notice was the person of the Jersey youth. Captain Thomson, 
with whom I had taken my passage from Ceylop to Bengal. I 
approached him with the familiarity of an old friend, and said— 
“ Tell me, my dear Thomson, to lirhat good or ill fortune I am 
to attrib^ate the pleasure of this interview He replied with 
congenial warmth, expressive of the pleasure he felt in seeing me, 
but with an averted brow, and a tigh, which came from the very 
" heart’s core." From these indications, I judged he had met 
with one of those misfortunes which are incidental to his profes¬ 
sion ; nor was I mistaken in my conjecture: he had been burnt 
out of his ship at sea, during the vopige immediately following 
that which we took together, and thus lost every thing he pos¬ 
sessed in the world. He however succeeded in obtaining ano¬ 
ther command, and then married. He next sailed for the Cape 
of €hx)d Hope, and, on his passage, was wrecked on the island 
of Madagascar, where himself, and all his crew, were seised by 
the natives, and sold to slavery among different chiefs of their 
tii^. It was his good fortune to be redeemed, through the in¬ 
fluence of. a cpletnrated prince of that country, named Radama, 
restmed to liberty, and delivered over^to the English authorities, 
who sent him to Fort Louis.—" And what do you now intend to 
do I asked.—" Do! any thing for you, if you will but take 
me round with you to BengaL"—" Well then," I replied, ^ I 
^nmpathise with your misfortunes; the liberal treatment I re¬ 
ceived from you when we sailed tc^ether haqnot escaped my te- 
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eoUection; and if ^ou think the situation of chief officer with ine 
for the voyage to Bengal worth your acceptance, here it is f<nr 
you, withjany advance of pay you may require; I sail in two 
hours hence." The Jtputh of misfortune felt rejoiced at this un¬ 
expected change of circumstances, and declared it had more the 
appearance of romance than reali^.—" Henceforth,” said he, 
“ let us never despair, even in the dd^pths of adversity; for the 
wretched to-day may be happy to-morrow.” He took charge the 
same hour, declining to receive more than twenty piastres in ad¬ 
vance, as I had told him that my wardrobe would afford every 
thing necessary for himself, without, any inconvenience to me. I 
was afterwards surprised to find that, in having acted the part 
of a friend to a deserving youth, I was directly benefiting my¬ 
self ; for my insurance from the Isle of France would have been 
invalid, if I had not carried a European officer. 

The hour of departure now came. I repaired, with Monsieur 
Barais, to Madame Dussere’s, and was there witness to a scene 
of distress, which I had not prepared myself to expect, and one 
not inferior in interest to that from which I had but jui^ escaped: 
a group of young ladies, residing in the settlement, were kneel¬ 
ing round Virginia, bewailing, with her mother and family, her 
approaching departure, in terms of piteous and heart-rending 
sympathy: The poor girl was in tears, and distressed beyond the 
power of utterance. Her eldest sister’s husband. Monsieur Du¬ 
bois, who had come to Port Louis, from his residence in the 
country, to bid her farewell, and Monsieur Barais, weretidmi- 
nistering consolation to the old lady and the three sisters. Two 
palanquins were at the door; one for Virginia and her elder sis¬ 
ter, the other for the two youngest; a third,was sent for, to con¬ 
vey her juvenile friends, to part with whom, entwined as they 
were, and had been from her infancy, round her heart in love's 
strongest bonds, was as painful a task as to tear herself from her 
own family. At last I drew her, with gentjpnes^ from the 
embraces of' her mother,* and conducted her into the palanquin, 
which was followed by the two others, myself. Messieurs Dubois 
and Barais, walking by her side. We proceeded towards my 
boat, which was' waiting for us at the landing-place; crowds of 
Caffres, and poor inhabitants of the island, the aged and infirm, 
who knew her father in his%appie8t days, lined the stairs, to bid 
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her adieu; and when she waa seated in the h(N^> whieh shaved 
instantly, handkeichie£9 and hands waved thousands of hind wishes 
until we reached the vessel’s side. A chair, lined witl^the British 
ensign, and fastened by a rope rove througjii a block on the main 
yard-arm, then reeved her; she was quickly hoisted on pur deck, 
and I conducted her to our &bin. We th%n weighed and stood 
out to sea, and by three b’dock j>. m., the island bote its former 
resemblance to a doud. As evening approached, 1 took my last 
farewell of an island which had been the scene of the most inte¬ 
resting and important circumstances of my life.' As for Virginia, 
she was overwhelmed with grief, and could not quit the cabin, 
either to sigh or look a farewell. 

I was now hound to Tappanooly, on the west coast of Sumatra. 
We were again favoured with fair and gentle gales: ’Thomson 
was a social friend, as well as a clever seaman, and relieved my 
mind of a great share of the responsibility. By degrees Virginia 
recovered her spirits, and in the course of three weeks resumed her 
wonted gaiety and cheerfulness. There had been wanting but 
this to ctpnplete my happiness. On some fine evening, while we 
were seated on deck, sailing pleasantly over the blue waters, and 
shaded from the sun’s rays by an awning, she would amuse us with 
a song, or with entertaining anecdotes connected with her family 
and her fair island—^for these were her favourite themes; and when 
riie descanted on them, her eyes and features would become ani¬ 
mated in a very remarkable manner. «.She would relate her ad¬ 
ventures too; but what pleased me most was her account of the 
English invasion, which was to the following purport:—' 

" It was," she said, " a usual thing before the invasion, to bear 
of one or two Engli^ cruisers lying in wait oflF our island to pick 
up merchantmen or privateers: our frigates then went in pursuit. 
Sometimes we could distinctly hear the firing at sea, as of ships 
engaging; and on the occarion of a victory, the captured enemy 
would be dnrought into our port, amid general rejoicing; and on 
any great occasion, an illuminatioiuwoifld take place< I had beard 
the English much talked of, but as I resided more generally in the 
country, than at Port Louis, I never had an opportunity of seeing 
one of your countrymen before the invasion. I was informed that 
the English were white men, spoke a different language, and na¬ 
turally delighted in scenes of war and* bloodshed ; for which reason „ 
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tliey weife coats tJie cobur of bbod-^^t they was aveSrse 
to women, and domestic pursuitsand that m th^ own country 
they wou^ lead their wives, when become tired of them* with a 
rope round the neck, fo .the bazar and there sell them. In short,” 
she continued, “ I was led to behave them copfplete savages, and 
experienced an involuntary shudder**at the mention of an English¬ 
man, «es of a tiger or other wild beast. * 

“ Some months after the public rejoicings in Port Louis, in 
consequence of three large English ships (possibly East Indiamen) 
having been takeH, and brought in, I was at the country-house of 
my eldest sister’s husband. Monsieur Dubois, a pleasant cottage, 
situated in the Bay of the Tomb; the sea was in &ont, a thick 
wood extended on the right as far as the eye could reach j and on 
our left, in picturesque beauty, was a landscape of hill and dale, 
through which a narrow stream meandered. One evening, just 
after sunset, the full moon shining with great brilliancy, and the 
repose of nature being uninterrupted except by the noise of the 
distant breakers, when my sister Marie and myself were sitting in 
the garden with Monsieur Dubois, who was enjoying tj»e refresh¬ 
ing coolness of the sea-breeze over his cigar and wine, we were 
accosted by one of the elders of the island, who, having placed 
himself by Monsieur Dubois, said—‘ The English are certainly 
fitting out an expedition to take possession of this isbnd; they are 
expected here every day.’—‘ Do you think,’ replied Monsieur 
Dubois, ' we are strong enough to repel the invaders ?’—‘ I fear 
not,’ said the elder; ‘ the English are a powerfiil enemy ; what¬ 
ever they undertake, they usually accomplish, by means of an over¬ 
whelming force.’—.‘But,’ replied Monsieur Dubois, 'our governor 
will resort to extremities; it is certain, if l^e loses the island, he 
will have great cause to dread the resentment of Buonaparte, and 
he knows it; so that we may ei^cot warm work here before bng.' 
Then it was that I first became aktmed. At that moment, another 
friend, from Port L:ui8, joined us—Hove you,hear!i.the news?’ 
he said, and, without waiting for a reply, proceeded to inform us, 
that ■' Every male upon the islatjd was to be held in requiiitbn for 
military service; the English,’ added he, ' are on their Way hi¬ 
gher to invade us.’' At this dire intelligenoe, Madame Dubmsand 
myself bewailed our sad fotes, wringing our hands, and shedding 
tears. My sister wd—' What, alas! trill become of us and our 
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little ones? the English will murder our poor ipnocents !WNo! 
thej not/ said my sister’s eldest boy, but six years of age, 
‘ for we* will beat them off—^will we not, father ?'-—' Yefi, my brave 
boy^!’ 

“ The next day,,every male on the island capable of carrying 
arms, was enlisted ; the drum'^and fife were now continually play¬ 
ing in Port Louis, where, Hjut a few days before, nothing was to 
be heard but the voice of social happiness and jocund mirth. ' Bat¬ 
teries were erected; large cannon, moved from Port Louis, for the 
purpose of being placed in different parts of thd island, produced, 
as they were dragged through the streets, a hollow sounding noise, 
of terrific portent, which, when I call it to recollection, makes me 
shudder, even at this day. Nothing but warfiue and deeds of 
arms, were talked of; and many of our youth would boast how 
many of the invaders would fall by their hand. 

" In the mean time, I was busily employed with my beloved 
family and juvenile friends in selecting a place of security, where 
we could bury in the earth, our jewels, and gold and silver orna¬ 
ments; fo); we heard that if the English took the place, our houses 
would be burned, and our property either destroyed or taken from 
us. Accordingly we repaired to a thicket, about two miles from 
Port Louis, selected a spot unfrequented except by ourselves on 
gala days; and there, with t^e greatest secrecy, prepared, as the 
depository of our treasure, a large hole, of about the depth of two 
feet; and having covered it neatly witbi.turf, we returned home. 

" One niglrt an alarum of cannon was heard; shortly afterwards, 
another; aiid at the interval of a few minutes, a third; then a 
fourth ; so that in a little time. Port Louis was a scene of incon¬ 
ceivable bustle, and every male either under arms, or on the alert. 
It proved, however, a false alarm, having been caused by the sud¬ 
den appearance of two of our own frigates in the offing, the cap¬ 
tain of one of which had confirmed the rumour so prevalent among 
us—that the English were coming. 

" Thus one entire month passed^away, every hour of which 
found us in a state of dreadful anxiety. Suspense, and terror. At 
length, tire English not making their appearance, we relapsed into 
a state of security, and began to think they would not come at all. 
One evening, as two of my sisters and myself were seated by our 
mother, chattmg together gaily, we 'agreed tq go the following ' 
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morning to the i&af of the Tomb, on a visit to Madame Dubois t 
accordingly^ we rofis at foui;, our usual hour, and commenced our 
journey, delighted with the songs of the birds which carolled on 
the trees, afid our spiii^ exhilarated by the morning air, and by the 
expectation of seeing our friends. We had not proceeded above a 
mile, before Antoinette, my elder sister, tumu% to me suddenly, 
exclaiped,' Look! the red flag waves qp yonder mount,Virginia! 
and Barais told me, that when the English were in sight, we diould 
see it there; it is called the English flag.’—' O no!’ I replied, 
' this is only your idle fear; believe me, Antoinette, there cannot be 
any danger, or we should have heard the alarum cannons fire in 
the night; so let us proceed.' About half a mile further we had 
to turn the comer of a thicket; and our astonishment and terror 
were extreme, when we beheld extended before us, a line of jFVench 
foot soldiers, and some artilleiy-men, drawing cannons after them 
with great rapidity. Shortly after, a troop of horse galloped by 
us; they were commanded by the governor himself. —' Retire, 
young ladies, immediately to your homes,’he said ; 'you cannot 
continue your way on this road; the English are in sight, and all 
communication with the country is cut oflT.’—' Pray penfiit us. Sir, 
to proceed only as far as the Bay of the Tomb, in order to con¬ 
duct our dear sister Marie back with us to Fort Louis, or what 
will become of her ?’—'I cannot listen to you,' he replied.—'Re¬ 
turn directly!’ said one of his officers in attendance, 'or you may 
lose your Uves 1’ Our alarm for our beloved sister was greater 
than for ourselves; it was therefore with reluctance, and in deep 
affliction, that we retraced our steps, now with tears bewailing 
her fate, which we supposed inevitable,, now expressing our won¬ 
der how our poor mother would support the shock. In a few 
minutes a French artillery soldier, carrying a letter in his hand, 
advanced towards us in haste, and seemed to be going to join the 
governor. We arrested his progress—' Pray tell us,good man, are 
the English indeed come ?’—' They are.’—' Where then will they 
first land ' It is suppo|ed at the Bay of the Tdmb: Eut 1 am in 
haste—if you ascend yonder mountain, you will see them.’ He 
then left us, and we climbed the mount. As we approached its 
rammit, we saw the sea covered with innumerable large ships, 
some at anchor, some sailing about, others coming in; and further 
off, a host of them under a pigess of sail, attempting to overtake those 
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in adTimce. How then did our hearts fail us! Alas! we exclaimed, 
what shall we do ? Whither shall we' fly ?—tind then sat down 
and wept. 

“Just below us, on the road which led to the i^t where the 
governor was, a detachment of foot soldiers was marching merrily 
to a band of musi£, all apparently in good spirits, laughing and 
joking with one anothert. Some female Caffre slaves th^n ap¬ 
proached and told us, not to be afraid, but to go home, as they had 
heard that all the women were ordered to remain within doors. 
We accordingly returned to our mother, who in our absence having 
heard that the English had landed at the Bay of the Tomb, was 
in dreadful suspense as to the fate of Marie, and refused to be 
comforted. Our juvenile friends now all flocked around us, and 
we closely grouped ourselves together, dismay depicted on our 
countenances, and despair in possession of our hearts: not a word 
of consolation had we to oflfer one to another. 

“ Business was suspended ; the shops were shut j and not a 
grain of rice, or a morsel of provision of any kind, could be pro¬ 
cured. We had in the house nothing hut a little dry rice, and 
that was ioon consumed among so many. As evening approached, 
we sent out one of our female slaves to 'try to procure something. 
She returned in about an hour, declaring to our great mortifica¬ 
tion, that nothing whatever was to be obtained in Port Louis, 
nor a person to he seen, except now and then an officer, or mes¬ 
senger on horseback, galloping to, or fro^, the country. At seven 
o’clock, it being a moonlight night, we ventured out, and unper¬ 
ceived, contrived to conceal our little treasures in the place which 
we had prepared for them. 

“ Never," she continued, “ shall I forget that dismal night, when 
the honors of the surrounding stillness impressed our already faint¬ 
ing hearts with additional dread. Our imaginations presented to 
us, with a vividness which almost realized the scene, the English 
bursting in upon and killing us. Grathering clouds eclipsing the 
moon's lig^t, now produced total darkness when a fall of heavy 
rain took place, which continued during the greater part of the 
night. At intervals, the noise of distant cannon would be heard, 
eflfording us the only cimimstance which we could seize upon, hi 
order to divert our attention; and to the sound of the cannon, suc¬ 
ceeded a silence scarcely less horribly. What were our feeling 
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for our firienis and relations, who might perhaps be at that very 
moment weltering 5n their blood! such reflections made us cliiig 
more closely together; and, seated on the floor, our arm* entwined 
round one another, looked in vain for relief either from within 
or from without. 

“ It was not un^ the hour of four on the following morning, 
that we could close our eyelids; we then enjoyed the luxury of 
repose until the sun had risen, but were then disturbed by the 
sound of horsemen galloping through the street. The only object, 
however, which we could distinguish, as we peeped through an 
ax)erture of our casement, was a French dragoon oificer, galloping 
by, and at the same time vociferating, ‘ Fermes vos portes.’ In 
about an hour he disappeared, and we then once more ventured to 
send out our slave with money to try to get us some provisions. 
Three minutes had scarcely elapsed when she returned with terror 
depicted on her countenance, and in a voice of deep and pitiful 
distress, said to my mother, ' Ah, Madame! what shall we do ? 
The English are coming this way; they are close to us; whither 
shall we fly!' At this intelligence we all turned pale, and 
questioned her as to whether she saw them.- ‘ Go,’ sbe replied, 
‘ on the petit mountain, and you will see them plainly.’ It was then 
proposed to venture on the mountain (not further from us than 
the distance of a stone’s throw), in order to ascertain the real ex¬ 
tent of our danger; and having thrown our shawls loosely over 
our shoulders, we reachq^ the summit in a few minutes. Then 
it was that we first beheld the English soldiers; they were at 
about the distance of two miles to our right ; in numbar iimume- 
rable; and all clad in scarlet, their arms and accoutrements glitter¬ 
ing with a glaring brightness in the sun’s rays. The dreadful 
spectacle soon terrified us back to our homes; and wh^eg there, 
our terror was increased by the continued roar of cannons and 
musketry. This appalling noise increased as the day advanced; 
and hence we naturally concluded that the English w^e J2B 
advancetoPortLouis. Thedragoon officer now again made his appear¬ 
ance, and, as before, vociferated as he galloped through the street, 
* Femes vos paries ‘ Femes vos portes /’ In this state we 
Continued until five o’clock in the evening, when suddenly a great 
number of French soldiers, as well as of naval and military officers, 
were seen to return in straggling parties; and we then received 
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the intelligence that the goyemor had capitulated. Many of the 
French were observed to tear the insignia of their nulitaxy orders 
from their persons—their epauletteSj side-arms^ and even coats, and 
to throw them indignantly into the middle the street' One was 
heard to exclaim, ‘ Thus, vain trinket, do I trample thee under foot—^ 
thee, which now but reminds me of my dishonour! This sweet 
island, with all its fair inhabitants, and alluring charms, is ours 
no longer! We leave you all, like fair and blooming lilies, to be 
plucked by the hands of our enemies; while we depart for ever, 
and seek perhaps in vain for happiness, in other and distant climes.' 
In the mean while, all were making eager enquiries after their re« 
spective relatjons ; and while some had to deplore the loss of those 
most dear to them, others were rejoiced at the return of friends 
whom they scarcely expected to see again. 

" The shops and bazar in Port Louis were now opened, but 
every countenance was marked with anguish, and a chilling dul- 
ness reigned abroad, which was in perfect unison with the great 
calamity with which the island had been visited. While we were 
busied in anxious inquiries after my sister Marie, and concerting 
measures to open a communication with her, by means of our 
slave, she, to our infinite joy, suddenly made her appearance 
with her children, but in a state of deplorable exhaustion and 
distress. The English, she informed us, had deposited the dying 
and the wounded in her house, and even requested, but in re* 
qpectful terms, that she would afibrd to^the sufferers her personal 
assistance ; bjit the shock given to her feelings by the sight of the 
surrounding horrors was so great, as to deprive her of her senses 
for a time ; and she had only that morning recovered them, and 
gained sufficient strength of body, apd. presence of mind, to make 
her escape with her children, and to venture, unprotected, to Port 
Louis. As for Monsieur Dubois, her husband, he was with the 
army, and for his safety die was very apprehensive, and, indeed, 
in.A,Btete of dreadful anxiety.—' Alas!' she would say,' if Dubois 
is killed, what will become of my ^r Jdttle ones—to whom can 
they look for support ?' We mingled our tears with hers, and 
vied with «ich other in affording her and her little opes every 
consolation and assistance which their condition required. As 
soon as her slowly-returning str^^ would permit her to hold 
converse, we put to her .numerous questions, especially as to the 
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conduct of the English; how great was our'surprise to hear hdr 
say —‘ That the English officers, so far from being the imcouth 
race of sav^e barbarians which they had been represented to be, 
carried themselves tovArds her with the most tender and respectful 
behaviour; and that, considering they were enemies, she was 
much pleased with thdm, finding all of them extremely gallant, 
and some of them very handsome men.’» 

•• We stUl remained in-doors, in a state'bf alarm, as we under¬ 
stood that the English were to enter Port Louis the following 
morning. While Ive were conversing together in a group on the 
floor, as is the custom in my country, and passing our opinions 
on the great events which had just transpired, who should enter 
our circle but Monsieur Dubois! Marie, already too weak, was 
unable to bear the shock which this unexpected pleasure occa¬ 
sioned, and, falling senseless, she was in a moment folded in his 
arms; while he—the big tears rolling down his cheeks, exclaimed 
—" Thank Heaven! I clasp thee, my wife, and you, my little 
ones, to my heart,—once more !" 

" Early the next morning, it ^as reported, that the English 
were on their march into the town of Port Louis, tjpon this 
we secured our house, as well as we could, by bolts and bars, fear¬ 
ing they would try to force an entrance; but in this conclusion 
we were most agreeably mistaken. Through a crevice in our 
casement, we could plainly see all, without being perceived. At 
six o'clock the wounded,* both English and French, appeared, 
some carried in hammocks, others on boards ; their number was 
considerable; and so pale and ghastly did the poor creatures look, 
that we all pitied them. TEis scene brought before our minds 
the suifeiings of poor Marie, in being compelled to witness the 
agonies of the dying and bleeding objects with which house- 
at the Bay was literally crammed. After the wounded, followed 
the English soldiers, led by their officers, music'playing, and 
colours flying; and so orderly was their march^ that.j)Ul_f(wr8 
were in a great degree allayed. The march into the town conti¬ 
nue, excepting some very short intervals, during the whole of 
the day, and the greater part of the night. The next day the 
sepoys arrived, clad also in scarlet, and so numerous, that a con¬ 
siderable time elapsed before they had all passed. At length they 
inached the barracks, when* order was once more restored in our 
4 * _ little 
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little sodety; the shops were opened—trade returned its several 
KTOCStions—and society its wonted gaiety; ;pS longer were fears 
entertained of the English; nor indeed did we scarcely ever see 
m English soldier, unless when, on a Sul'iday evening, enjo)dpg 
the music on the Champ de Mars. After a considerable period 
of time had been wasted, almost inevitably, in natural jealousies, 
and in frequent broils between the English and the French, the 
conduct of our conquerors was such as to win the confidence and 
esteem of the inhabitants in general; but as for me, such is the 
effect of habit, that, until I saw you, I cofitinued to entertain 
an inconceivable dread of your countrymen. We at length ven¬ 
tured to remove our little treasures from their hiding-place, and 
found them in as good preservation as when we buried them.” 

• Virginia and I bad a favourable voyage to Tappanooly, enjoy¬ 
ing together every external comfort—society, music, golden pros¬ 
pects, and especially young love. The objects which pleased 
her most were, the voracious shark in his entanglement*—the 
varying and iridescent hues of the dying dolphin—the shoals 
of bonetas and albicores, whicl^ in countless numbers, bounded 
swiftly by;—^thc flying-fish—and the luminous appearance of the 
sea at night: all these were to her new objects of surprise, and 
her enjoyment was mine:—we were, indeed, happy! 

In about seven weeks from our departure, we approached the 
west coast of the island of Sumatra; and when near to Tappa¬ 
nooly, rounded a small island, of a cocical form, which rears its 
head about nine hundred feet above the surface of the sea; it is 
called " Munsular.” The trees on it are decorated with leaves 
of an extremely small size and delicate texture, and disposed 
with admirable uniformity. As we approached this island from 
the sovitT-ward, and sailed round its north-eastern extremity, a 
magnificent waterfall, the noise of which had caught our atten¬ 
tion 

is invtrisbly nttencled by a remarkable fish, called the “ pilot-fish.” 
Two or three of this species precede his coufse, at the distance of a few feet, and 
one or two swim on each side of him. The vulgar opinion is, that they supply 
the deficiency of smell in the Aark, and cater his food for him; in return for 
whichservices, they are received into his jaws as a place of refuge on the approach 
of danger. When die shark is caught, I have seen the pilot-fishes swim about, 
seemingly in great distress,' until he is hauled up, when they disappear. They 
are each &om eight to twelve inches in length,, marked with transverse streaks of 
Wue and a yellowish brown; and from die deck of a ship their appearance is ex- 
tramdy beautiful. 
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tion when we were some miles distant from it> suddenly burst 
upon our view. takes its source at the mountain-summit of 
the island; it was at this time about twenty-seven feet in width, 
and rushed downward^ to the sea, with a velocity and grandeur 
which so entranced us in'enthusiastic admiration, as to prevent the 
expression of it. Its roar, as we «pproache^ nearer, became 
louder, and resembled continued reports from large cannon, re¬ 
minding us of the truth of a remark by .no means new, that 
the mighty scenes of nature, cause to appear insignificant and fee¬ 
ble, not only the highest productions of the human mind, but 
the mind itself, unable as it is to compr^end those scenes. 
Here, as in the neighbourhood of the Isle of France, the trans¬ 
parent clearness of the sea enabled us to distinguish, with ama¬ 
zing facility, the bottom, at the depth of thirty or fiaty feet, with 
its beds of coral, to a considerable extent, and the fishes sporting 
among them; but, on the whole, we were not now presented 
with so transcendently grand a spectacle as on the former oc¬ 
casion. 

Tappanooly next opened to our view; it is a small island, about 
two miles distant from the main land ; upon it is stationed an 
English resident, whose bungalow, out-houses, store-houses, the 
property of the East India Company, and a small Malay village, 
situated at its northern extremity, constitute the whole materia 
of the island. Between it and the main land, is formed one of 
the finest harbours in the ]yorld, said to be capable of containing 
one hundred and fifty sail of the line. In this harbour, about 
a quarter of a mile distant from Tappanooly, we came safe to 
anchor at three o’clock in the evening. The aspect of the maii» 
land is mountainous and woody, wild, and picturesque. 

The natives of the island of Sumatra are Malays ; in¬ 

habitants of its west coast are considered to be leas treacherous 
and ferocious than those of Acheen, the Moluccas, Batavia, and 
other eastern settlements. Their complexion is jirliinnji|^f11snT 
being destitute of the red UingQ which, with the yellow, consti¬ 
tutes the tawny or copper colour; their nails are dyed red: th^ 
are generally short in. stature, seldom exceeding five &et eight, 
with noses rather flat, ears extended, cheek bones hi^, mouth 
wide, and hair long and flowing. What most strikes the atten- 
, tion of strangers, w}ien consiEering their persons, is the admirahLa 

foinjation 
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fbnnation of their legs, wMch, being Idb naked, are sbotra to 
great advantage. The Malay dress consisti^of a vest, a robe, a 
mantle, a girdle (in which is fixed the crease, or dagger), and 
diort drawers. A fine cloth is worn round the head. The chief 
pride of Malayan dress, is the crease; the poorest vassal wears 
it; and that of a pangaran, or chief, is very expensive, the sheath 
and handle being finely^ carved, and richly fillagreed with gold. 
The Malays are fond of imitating the English uniform; and are 
often seen to wear the English cocked hat, and red or blue mill-' 
tary jacket, with pantaloons and boots. Ift seriously ofiended, 
they are sanguinary, cruel, and unforgiving; and nothing but 
revenge, will satisfy them; but if well treated, they are found to 
be do(^e, faithful, and attached domestics, and courageous follow¬ 
ers. They have a gravity in their general demeanour, and a dig¬ 
nity in their step and gait, which are very imposing and remark¬ 
able ; they are indolent to excess, and it is difficult to persuade 
them to work for money, preferring, as they all do, poverty with 
independence, to splendour with servitude; they have few wants, 
and those few, bountiful nature satisfies with little or no labour 
on their part. As to their religion, it appears, from what I could 
glean from those of the best informed among them, whom 1 bad 
an opportunity of conversing with, that some of them believe in 
a Creator, and in a future state of reward and punishment; but 
they have many absurd ideas on the subject of the power of in¬ 
visible spirits over their persons, fatQs, and actions; and the 
rest of their faith is a mass of paganism, superstition, and idolatry. 
Some of them possess great courage; and I know several instances 
of even true heroism. One I will adduce, being acquainted with 
the parties; but it would be too much to infer, that every Malay 
would(^i^0^rvith equal magnanimity in the same circumstances. 

A few'years ago, an Englidi officer, who was on a'visit to a 
ftiend at Padang, a settlement a few miles to the southward, then - 
jg^tha ptissessiop of the English, but since delivered over to the 
Dutch, frequently observed a young and lovely Malay girl*, re¬ 
markable for fairness of complexion, and exquisite beauty, pass 
the bungalow he resided in. He felt a violent passion for her, 
and by bribing a third person, at length succeeded in communi¬ 
cating his sufferings to her. Through the same channel, he 
learnt, that she was married to a Mailay, with,whom she lived <m 

good 
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good terms. Still he could not desist from inidulging the hope 
of one day gratifyi;|g his infatuated passion, and expended large 
sums in endeavouring to undermine her virtue; but she rejected' 
bis addresses with beioming fortitude. Her resistance, unfortu¬ 
nately, only served to add fuel to bis flame; and driven, at last, 
to desperation, be determined to resort to any measures, however 
dishonourable or dangerous, rather tbjm lose his prize. There 
was a Malay, of apparent respectability, whose bouse the oiScer 
was in the habit of frequenting: to him the seducer, in confi¬ 
dence, imparted the secret which had so long agitated and op¬ 
pressed his bosom; and he was oveijoyed to hear the Malay pro¬ 
mise to insute him the possession of the girl, in consideration of 
receiving a certain sum of money. The proposal was accepted 
with avidity; and he was to call at the same hour on the follow¬ 
ing day: he did so, and soon found himself in a room alone with 
the object of his passion, who was, or pretended to be, terrified at 
the sight of him, and attempted to escape, but in vain. He ac¬ 
complished his purpose by force, and afterwards remained with 
her some days, in the Malay’s house, using his utmost endeavours 
to sooth , and console, by every means in his power, Kis much- 
injured victim, who, captivated by his winning and agreeable 
manners, and by the costly presents he lavished upon her, became 
at the end of that period, not only reconciled to her ravisher, but 
devotedly attached to him. Thus successful, he took a bungalow, 
or cottage, and made his ^vourite the mistress of it. 

In the mean time, the unfortunate husband, finding that his 
wife did not return to her home on the evening of the day on 
which she left it, made diligent search and inquiry after her; 
but such was the secrecy with which the whole affair was con¬ 
ducted, that he could make no discovery; an^ conduda^J^t she 
had either destroyed herself, or been kidnapped for the purpose of 
being sold to slavery. Being fond of her to distraction, it was 
some time before the poor wretch could hold up his he ad^ and d*—• 
was not until a period of six v^eeks had elapsed, that he heard she 
was living openly with w English officer; the infatuation of 
the parties had probably rendered them carelessly secure; his as- 
tSnishment was then as great, as were his conflicting feelings of 
jealous and revenge, insupportable. The Englishman being 
, iqch, respectable in^rank, eldjgant and prepossessing, both in man¬ 
ners 
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nen and in person, of social disposition, and indeed, notwithstand* 
ing lihis sad falling off in Us conduct, occasioned by a whirlwind 
of passion, a man of amiable feelings, bad a host fit visitors coni 
tinually at bis dwelling. One evening, aslbe was enjoying theit 
society, enlivened by the dicuUting glass, intimation was brou^t 
him, by one of bis attendants, that a Malay sought admission. 
"Who is he?” was then question. “ One who bears a message 
from another.” He repaired to his verandah, and there saw an 
aged Malay, who was a perfect stranger to him. The stranger 
bowed respectfully, and, in a firm tone, addressed him to the fol¬ 
lowing purport:—“Young man, I come from my son, to tell you 
that he knows you possess Us wife ; he insists upon your restoring 
hej to him before this time to-morrow; otherwise you will as 
surely be a corpse, as that you now breathe and live.” The latter 
part of this harangue was delivered with considerable energy 
and animation; the old man indeed, was even seen to shed 
tears; and having ended, disappeared instantly, without waiting 
a reply. The Englishman was paralysed at this sudden and un¬ 
expected denunciation; his countenance betrayed the emotions of 
his heart' to Us fnends, who soon divined the cause; and, in the 
absence of the girl, strongly advised him to escape with her in a 
sUp, then on the very eve of sailing for Batavia; but he spumed 
the suggestion, conceiving that to yield to it would be cowardice, 
and passing the bottle, determined to/bury care in wine. The 
party did not separate until a late hoiu;, and promised to meet on 
the following day, to keep their friend in countenance, to cheer up 
his spirits, and to defend him, if necessary. After securing Us 
chamber, with more than ordinary precaution, and placing a 
brace of loaded pistols, and a crease, under his pillow, he retired 
to rest^joi^urse refraining from imparting to the fair partner of 
Us bed, the fearful threat of the stranger; but his uneasiness 
could not escape her observation, and she employed the most win- 
pgr”""’'”"" in order tp prevail upon Um to reveal to her its 
cause. 

The next morning, a Malay servant of Us, whose life he had 
been instrumental, through Providence, in preserving, by procuring 
him medical aid, and affording him personal assistance under a 
ragmg fever, which ended in a delirium from wUch he had but 
recently recovered, gentiiy tapped at bis cham^ door, Utimating ^ 

a wish 
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« vndi to tQ his wbstet. Hist officer, suspectu^ tasachetjr, 
Trent out into th^ rerandah aitaed, when his lerrant told him, 
after repeated injunctions to secrecy, the 1»%ach of which, he said, 
wouldl)^ his inevitaue destruction, that there wa»a des%n on 
foot to murder him that night, unless the girl irere sent home iiji 
the course of the day. The officer consideting his servant's istimai* 
tion 8$ confirmatmy of that of the old Malay, consulted with his 
Mends, who thought it most prudent to communicate the whole 
sfiair to thh En^h Be^ent, in order to obtain Ms advice, and, if 
possible, his assistafibe in thw attempt to secure the pmson of the 
assassin. The resident, thi hearing the tale, immediately dispatched 
officers for his apprehension, but he was nowhere to be fimnd. 
That evening, like the preceding, was passed by the officer in 
sodety of a numerous party of friends, when, about the hour of ten, 
information was brought that a man, whose person it was impos* 
sihle to distinguish in consequence of the darkness of the night, 
had been seen to prowl about the premises, a^i on finding himself 
discovered, bad quickly made his escape. At twelve o’clock the 
company broke up, and he retired to his dbamber*, having satisfied 
himself that no stranger was in the room; and after taking, as 
before, extraordinary precautions to secure himself from the pos* 
sihility of intrurion in the ni^, and,'as befinre, placing his 
weapms under his pillow, he went to rest, and soon fell into a 
profound sleep, fiddad in the arms of his beauteous partndr, whose 
bosom was his pillow. He had slept rdxmt riiree hours, when, 
on a sudden, he fdlt his bowm roughly pressed, and his shoulder 
violently shaken. He awoke, and was horsor-struok to behold 
standing over him, a Malay, bearing in each hand a naked crease ; 
—^it was ti^e injured husband. There is soate^ing in the vety 
nature of guilt, which unnerves riie strongest arm, anT^S^ the 
resolution of the stoutest heart,—and these were the effects pro¬ 
duced upon the En^ishmaa: in his confurion, he fmgot dw 
pistols beneath his pillow ; and befine he could collect his s^SCtered 
senses, the fifalay, presen&ng'the point of one crease' to his 
bosom, while he hdd out the handle of another for his accept¬ 
ance, said—" ^endf , arise! take this, defend yourself qtidckly: 

I y®u, 

* It is usual, in ahnoit evtrjr part of Asia, to ke^ a lamp burning in t|te 
.‘'hamba during the nigha 

■b The mode of salutation in use among these people, on the occaaion./^ 
hostile message, or on the onset ef a contest, which is Hkely to end fatally to 
or both of the pirties. 
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or I, must now die !’t-'<a»d at that instant, nado 0 desfieMie 
hn^, wHch was quteUy pmied by the En^shman/ the point 
of whose crease entered the fleshy- part his 'opponent's side. 
Quick as thonght, a succesdon of lunges, or rather of tnmsverseeuts 
(sudh as are usually made wifli the crease), followed. The Eng> 
lishman, thOOgh an Satire itoVice in the usq of the'weapon, while 
his opponent was a Skilfaf adept ih St, continued to pany his aims 
almost by nflracle. During the contest, the sueoeedod in 
making her escape through a hole whidS her hudtand, to effect 
his entrance, had cut in the matting foim&ig the sides of the 
bungalow: it is supposed that she fled into the interior, for she 
Was ne^ afterwards seen or heard of at Padang. At kngth, 
bdib being covered with wounds, and weak from the loss of blood, 
evnycut, though made at random, took effect. The Engli^man, 
now summoning all his energies, and in the hope of terminating 
the oont^ in his own favour, aimed a deadly blow at his adver* 
Seiy*, Who, in attempting to parry it, staggered, and, for a mo.< 
ment( threw himself off his guard. Of that moment the Englidi- 
mdn avowed himself, and struck his crease into the Malay's shoul¬ 
der, laying him prostrate at his feet, apparently dead, expecting 
every instsmt, from loss of blood, 'to be stretdied side by side 
with his antagonist ; he then tottered towards the dOor to arouse 
his servants, who, being aU wrapt in sound sleep in tbe verandah, 
wrae unconscious ef the scene which w» prating in their master’s 
chamber,'when just as he was in the %ct of hfting the latch, the 
Maliy, hneiag recovered strength, leaped up with the fleetness of 
a roe, and ran him fluuugh the hack' He Ml ; and having briefly 
related to his friends the particulars of the flght, he exjdted at 
«S|^t o'^ock, expressiug, with his last keath, dneasinesg for the 
gitl,^€ow &te was uncertain;—eommending the generosity and 
courage of his opponent, and leavktg strict injunctions that he 
fftoold-be no furtW molested. The Mthcy, however, gave kim- 
’^sSir t^to jvwtice, was trie^ flmnd guilty nf murder, and eaebuted. 
.. Tim Malay women are fUbrj, tmd amne cf them hEuidsome> pos- 
Htiing ezpresave dark eyes, “eyebrows as regular as if pencilled, 
and mull feet, which are esteemed a great beauty. From their 
known addictiveness to jealousy, however, under the dominion of 
witich &tal pasabn^they commqnly resort tc> Jenson, to ^satiate 
their durst of vcng'-ance, Surcqwani^ in general, conider it 

rather 



fsUtet hazM^QS'to eMSspowte witb them< | Juve Engluh^ 
men, who harp 8|^nt the greater portion thepr exk^enee among 

these peo^, deelare|| it.Ui almost impossible h>4iu»olrete con< 
pexion* once formea with a Afalaj female, and lire, nn]^ the 
dis8(^tion be effected either by iSight or bj ajtifiee. The %nales 
of Acheen, and of Jara e^edaUy/are renowned for their expert^ 
ness in the art of preparing poisons ; and pride themselves iqi 4: 
they can seal the doom of their victim prospectirely, almost to air 
hour, even allowing a period of some months to intervene, l!iot 
onfy so, but wheif the demoniaqal spirit of revenge aotnates^thfm, 
they will spare tibe life of the olgect of their hatred, or jealousy, 
fac the very .purpose of making it wretched by protected tonamt: 
they con ev«a, (and this pracrice ia too,often resorted tO|)-defrive 
him of the powers of manhood. I one. day saw pasring aloDg 
the streets of Tappanooly, a. Malay female, nearly as fair as 
a European, of exquisite form, of extremely delicate and sonritive 
exterior, and with the air and gait of a woman of education, and 
acquirement: she wore a vest of cotton, whichreaohedfrom waist 

nearly down to her ancles ; over this was thrown a rolip of taffeta, 
covering her person from the shoulders to the feet, and fae(ened to 
the aerie by buttons gold. 1 observed to a European sending by 
me, that riie was, to c^aianije, a divinily.^" Woqld," si^ he, 
she were as rich in hummiity and virtue, as in persomd rimips; 
but, on the contrary, she possesses the 'pasndns. of a p^tgfiy 

ungovemahle. Alteadyabas riie buried, within the last* 
years, no less than four young hiubands, two of them Eun^pesns/ 
and it is pretty Well understood how she contrived to rid herself 
of them. In short, it ia evident to all, that th^ were possoBe^i 
but, such is the subtle nature of her art, that it is impoaulde to 
bring the ]^f hqnie to her, with power sufficient t^f^avict bcr.^ 
She is now perhaps in pursuit of a fifths but I think her suocess 
doubt&lj £m although she possesses heau^ eiunigh to aticact 
admiration, she is too Ttotoriensly f^sngerous tm he tiustod,^ H 
would, howeverybe bbvio&ily unjust^ so to generalise, as to brmtd 

s£ vthe 

* • It ai^ Dft be to obaerve, that a connexion j^th a female, in the 

Eastern Archipi^a^, where the marriage tie i» diepented with, ii vletm wWl 
indulgence, tn^coneequence of theisute of society, and of the Bcardty of female* 
of respectability, edneadon, and acquiiementi. 
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the tt/hde race with each' ft sd^ifta; and ivery lever dP the 
Wffi naturally consider this imtimce as a lamei^lde exee^tiofii. 

No'sootaer had I fcteu^t liiy dup to arohcw eff T^tppaaooly, 
tfaah I Impaired to the dwelling Mr. Prince, the resident, a 
gentlenMtr-as niutlfc ahd as deservedly esteemed for the amiftUe 
shnplidty and mgaging mil^ess of Ids miners, as he is dutm- 
gnished fer aUe and indefiatigaUe disdharge of hispubliedutks. 

I ptoduceda letter addressed to this gentleman by my Pet^eherry 
'ft^^ts, requesting his inibrmation attd assistance iil the d^m<y of 
h cargo of pepper, nddidi was consigned to me^y a P^n^ mer¬ 
chant of Ponditherry, and was expected to have already arrived at 
Tappanooly; hut he told me that he was totally ignorant of rmy 
such coiufigmnent having urived on the rslattd, or indeed of any 
hidhig od its way; and that owing to the great scarcity of p^^per 
Wn the coast juSt Aen, it was aliAost impossiUe to procure any. 
!IUr%as asevmn drsappointment to me; but it was amply com- 
pehsiied by tbe circumstance of a cargo of soft sugar. Which had 
beeh recently left on the idand by a Ship, unable, from having 
sprung aleak at sea, to proceed on her voyage, being now for im¬ 
mediate sale, thm recept aceounts-current, received from Ben- 
it appeared*that thejgriee of sugar at that place had risen, and 
Wastfaenuxtretnely hi^; so that comparing the prime cost of the 
su^ at'Pi^:pano<dy,Widi tire Bengal price,Ieonduded that thepur- 
of S%ou?Me cideulated to a%rd a more than 


rei^aHe profit, that is, according to and^timation by^ means san- 
^giiide,hn&hundred and twenty per cent, at least. The chrcumstance 
also 0^ my having on board the total proceeds of my various freigfMs 
^ sitrde Fltft ^ngal, amounting in spede to eleven thousand diree 
.Imnlltit&md twenty doilan, and the loss wMch X should incur by 
wBidg Iff^allast, acted as additional indueements to vest the whede 


nf aif ftmds in the purchase of the Sugar on my own aceonnt. 

^ flMi turn of fortune's whed in my fevOra', threw me fin* a time 
intollttltiBportofjoy. Hard did We labour tb get OUtvessriteady 
fhrbtaWilhdlpussiblaPiqjdditic^ In tbe tirost space dfOsedi^atid 
iiight, the brig was hPve ddwn, hbr crqtper r^mred, her tides fresh 
dssuneied*, and (die #ds made Altogether perfectly water-tight, f. 
tistp fsraddiBldy dotanSested taUng b cargo, with «& the dnetgy 
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whioti the of « man furn^ed \iiith the noblest stunuU to exer'r 

tioB—the desire ^ increasing the happiness of nn afitetionate and 
cpnfiduig^vifei apd^at the same time, of possessing riehea, indc^n* 
.dwce, and power, as the metms of eiyoyment and of deiiig good, is 
ct^bk of exercising. While 1 was busied ip superintending the 
wei^ung of a portiofl of the cargo'on shore, Thomson was recoiT- 
ing on hoard the portioQ aheady weighed, and stowing it away. 
With lecpect to Virginia, her time was agreeably employed in mak¬ 
ing little excursioas about the island, attended by Malay girls, her 
attention being nfudh engaged in noticing its natural produotions, 
most ol which were mitire^r new to her, or in observing the man¬ 
ners add halpts of the natives; and her remarks on all that she hyd 
both hewed and seen, were ddightfuUy icfresUng to me after the 
fatigues of the day. A beautiful kid bod been presented to, her by 
a pangaran, or chief, then oiut visit to the Retident j and often, 
when she was seated with it by hep side, holding the playfvtlUttie 
animal by anbband, tied to its neck, did I tbink of Sterpe’s^aiw, 
and rejoice that it was not Maria I saw before me. the fijfitee 
of five days I was once more ready for sea, the cargo ngw mf bWn< 
as well as the ship, in which “ ftail bark” I had ventured,^my all. 

On the morning previous to opr d^iture, we were concerned 
to find that our boat, the only one we had possessed, .had disap¬ 
peared during the n%ht: having been ftutened Iqr a rope to 
the stem, we concluded it must have been stolen. We were, thp 
more chagrined at this, because there was no possUriljlty lef procur¬ 
ing another at Tappanooljr; and to sail without one, was at least a 
hekardous undettdeing. After bidding farewell to Mr. Prince, 
who kindly loaded us with presents of ftuit, we set sail for mor 
doo8tan,witha peasant bieexeinoarftivoui^ We had nut however 
proceeded far, sc^fcely indeed having cleared the hufl^hritne the 
wind began to ftll oft; and % strong current setting against us, 
we came, w vve supposed, to an anchot fmr the night, about two 
miles distantfrom the timre, which wns lined wbb a formitlebie nest 
of breaksn ; and afterplying outeigdttfitihpms of squaring 

4be yaidt^ and setting the weteh, we retired to rest. Scarcdylmd 
midiup^t hour passed, sdl on hoard being asleep, exce^ Thonr 
son, who had just rrimved mm (ft tim secunnim «a.the, MDtdb, 
when I was awoke bjr the voice of the fonuer bawling down the 
epmpaaion—" Captain Naaftngus! Captain ^aufragus 1 we’ie 

13 ..out 



out at 1 ^, dr T—" Indeed! how iam that be ?" True, however^ 
it pthved. Not s vestige of land did the iffumti gradfy, our 
gaai^ eyes withal, and we concluded that opr cable ipUst have 
been cut the rocky bottont. I'deeply lament^ lodng my aa«. 
cbor, 80 soon after my boat, and directed the laScaura to haul in- 
the slack of the cable ; they ^ ^; but 'mstead of the cable's 
end making its appCarance,'^ a check was felt, which prevented 
their getting any more in. The serang then went over the bows 
to ascertain the cause, and discovered the anchor suspended by the 
budy>rope; it had got entangled in the for^baLns, without 
having reached the bottom at all; consequently, while supposing 
ourselves to he safe at anchor, we were, in &ct, at the mercy of 
the winds; hut fortunate it was for us the wind was not from 
the pea, as in that case we must of course have been blown on the 
rooks; as it was, I was delighted at recovering my anchor, and 
finding the whole property safe, as also our lives. By the next 
momihg, we regdbed our situation on the coast, but the wind stiQ 
fiiiled us, and continued to fail for a whole week, so that we 
made but little way. At length a breeze sprang up, whiedr waft> 
ed us onwards, sixty br seventy miles, and died away again, leaving 
us once more becalmed; and I began to suspect that, so far as the 
elements were concerned, my good fortune bad deserted me. On 
tile morning of tbe tenth day from our departure, I was again 
Bwakmied by Thomson.—" Oaptain Naufrsgus“ Hull o a T— 
" B^re is our boat; she is Come back,*^ and is just beneath our 
bor^.”—" Tbe deucp she is T and true enough, there she lay, 
within ten yards ahead, as if expecting and waiting for us; but 
<^ber six oars, four were missing: glad enough, however, were 
we to see our old aoquaintance, and she was soon hoisted up to 
her lurtifiSr^he stem. 

It was my custom, when we were coasting during the night, 
to ti»tioQ one laScar on each how, and one on eadi ganguj^ty, fi>r 
the ^tpoaC keying a good look*out. To keep their attention 
cckistentiy awake, it 4Nis necessary for the officer of the watdi 
(eithm-’l^msim M myself), to pass a watch-woid every half* 
hour, which was—" Coup daetc-ougeell" or, " Look out firm 
Ward This was immediately answered by the lascar at (me gang* 

passed round forward, bnd copcluded at the opposite one. 
n yps amuting to hear the diffievent Voices, with the dxdl, 
un|Qimous tones of these singular seamen. One night, how^ 

over, 
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ever, when, in. the absence o£ the moon, the stars were beauU* 
fully con^icuous in the vast expanse above—the sea quite calm, 
with a surface ahnwt as pnruffied as that of a mintoi:, mid jio* 
thing to be^seen but tKe iStfiil glittering of fishes' fins, reflecting 
the starlight—altogether forming a delightful s&ne fur medita¬ 
tion, but one whhh, beightep^ aar its effect* was by the hour, 
and the reigning stillness, was apt to Uull the senses, and seal 
the eyes in slumber, and of which indeed I myself began to feel 
the, infiuen(»,~when,; in fact, we were noddin’," I recol¬ 
lected .myself,. and«having shaken off my own slumbers, 1, with 
the intention of. arousing the lascarsivfrom theirs, bawled out, 
wiUistentorian lungs— “ Coup daek-ougeeH"’-r“ Coup daeh-tegh!" 
was, the reply, long drawn out; another —“ Coup daek^tegk!‘* 
(stifl slower); but the thirdlascar, (poor wret<^ !) drawling out, 
in a tone of voice hardly audible—" Coup da-ek^iegh/’’ in an fli- 
stant,—^ell. into the sea! In vain ,;^as the alarm given, and the 
boat lowered: he sunk into his final sleep, his bed, the ocean. 

.A rising breeae sooit wafted us beyond Sumatra's shores, to a 
more northern latitude; it was the south-east trade-wind, carry¬ 
ing us nearly within the influence of the south-west *mon 80 on ; 
but we were not fiivoured with su^ propitious gales as fmmerly. 
Still our spirits being in the true vein for enjoyment, Jwe. ex¬ 
pressed a hope, which 'il^omsom heartily participated, that we 
might nevm: be less happy than we then were! This hope was 
scarcely bom, when the #un setting with more than usual bril¬ 
liancy, and leaving its path maj^ked with streaks of gold, a bird 
hoyered over our heads, and suddenly alighted on our tsdBdail: 
it was one of " Mother Cary's chickens," which by mariners aret 
considered as harbingers of iH, and generally, of a furious storm. ^ 
At a warning of this kind I did not then feel dispsesd.to take 
alarm i but there were other warning not to be slighted—the 
horizon to the east presented the extraordinary a{q>earaace of a 
black 4oud in the shape of » bow, with its convex towards 
the sea, .and which kepi its smgular and position un- 

dianged, until nigh^dl' ^or the penod tpo of twenty minutM 
after t^ setting of the sun, the clpufls. to the north-west cOn^!' 
flued. of the colour of blood: but that which most attracted bur 
observation was/ .to us, a remarkable phenomenon—the s^ im¬ 
mediately around and as far as the eye could discern by th& 

^4 Bght 
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ligbit the moon, appesrsd, fmi abmit &atjt mlnntet, of « ptOf- 
faedy millr white. We wmo vnitad by ttra mew cUdtew 
Mother Cary, bdHi sf trhich lotti^t refng& vilh oitv first visitor, 
on the mainnuwk. We eonnded, bat found. MbottOBM^ohandt^ 
fii&oDU: a bucket of the water wet thra drawn «p, the eorfbee 
of which wee s^^puentfy covered wit& umamOrable ^arlte of .fire 
effect eaid tabe oeueed by the aniioalcala wbidi abomtd hi 
seaiFwatcc: it is at adl times conunon, but the ^eoks ate not in 
general so numerous, nor of such magnitude. M Were Aoie which 
tfvtB presented themselves. Ihe hand too, bLdag^dq^ped in the 
water, and innnediateiy withdrawn, thouanids ^ them wonld 
seem to adhere to k. A dismal faoUow breew, wMoh, as the 
ni^t drew on, howled through our rigging, and infused into us 
all a sombre, melancholy feeling, incteased by gathering dcmds, 
aad the altogether portentous state of the atmei^hete and ele>. 
mentn, ushered in the first watcl^ which Was to be kept by 
Thomson. 

About eight o'clock, loud daps of thunder, eodi bs kind resmn.. 
Uing a screech, or the blast of a wumpet, rather fiban the rum- 
hling soui^ of thunder ia Eurc^, burst ovtt ouh Aeads, and were 
succeeded by vivid flashes of forked iightahig. We now made 
•very necessary preparation for a storm, by striking the top., 
gallantonaeta, with thdr yards[,«cloieveefing the topsaSs and 
foresail, beading the storm-staysaU, and battening dewn the 
aiaH'lwtch, over which two tarpaaUna were added, £» the 
heflhr. pieiervation of the evgt. We observed uannnetalde 
ahsB]s.of fishes, the motums which i^ppefaed.te be mote than 
itsqeUy vivid and redundant. 

At twelve o'dodi:^ ^on my ukiag charge of dm deck, Ute ssene 
bote a chaiacter widely difierent fitom that whidt it presented 
but three bouts brfore. We now sailed under dose-reefed main., 
topsail, and foremih Ifeie sea tan high; our .bmk labooied hard, 
and.pitri^ demftately, and (he waves Inhed her ddee with 
&ty,ag[d warn emdmii^iiMCeBakigiafiiieemiid eke. Overlread 
nothing was tm be Men but hsge traveHu^ efeadt, oddad by 
sailan the,"sei^" Wbfeh burned onwards wbh the fieetheSiof 
the eagle in her flight. Now emd fhmt the moon, then in hat 
eecond quarter, would thety her dke fbr aninstark, but be quickly 
or a star of "paly" light, peep out, and also disaj^pe^ 



Urt well wflff loundcdj tel the ve«el ^ not Jfet linlte htee 
water than whni^ j^ght he expected'iii sflch a *ei; ire howevM^ 
kept the pdn^ goi^ at iritemle, in ^er M pteHnl the tHi^o 
initialling diiahgeu HiO Wind' W incmtshd, eM the 
waveaioie h^hort ahoot «we o'tlook a, m. the 
taHH-dteet gam wi 9 ^ $ the tb«H- to ah^ hefhte 
we eocdd«lae it op, WM coio^td^ hlown (nti^ fNM the'btdt!* 
ropfe Tlie fweiail was then flirted, fiot Wtehohl grhat diffiettttj*, 
ihid imtnitient ^haeaid tt) ^ seateeh, Oie StOtei atajritul hteih 
withstaadiiig the wind, wliich SOteied to gidh itrehgth 
every half^hotcr; white the iea> iii fright^ niblimity, toWettd 
to an mcredible height, ihs^uently ihddng a eouplete breach &rA 
our deck. 

At fata A tM.rl wM Mlteved by Thoason, Wbo ht dayli^t 
•pprteed me tiwt the mdntopmaBt was sg^ung, end that (he gite 
Was mcreasing. Scaitely had I gohe bn deck, when a trtmen'X 
douB sea struck us a little " abaft the beam," carrying every Siing 
before it, and Washing overboud hencoops, cables. Water-casks, 
sad indeed every moveehte artide on the deck. Tbtmkm., aknbst 
mirode, esca^ being lest; but having, in common with'thb 
latcan, taken the precaution to lath a rope round his waiM, we 
were dde, by its means, to extricate him ftcm danger; at the 
same time the vessd made an t^^alling lurch, ly&g down On her 
beaimnds, in wfaieh poritidi she reihsned^fbr the space ef two 
minutes, whesa the msiatopmost, ftdlowed 1^ the fe r e to p niast, 
went by the board, with a dreadftil crash; she them righted ; and 
we were all immediately engaged in gonig aloft, and with hat¬ 
chets cutting away the wreck, each of ut bring ledied wirii a 
rope round the waist-: Wete also fti^tened across (he deck, 

in parallel liaia, to hoM on by; for toch was the vlblesce of the 
veaeel't ontloii, that without such asristance it would IteVe been 
impossible to itan^. Aa fbr my Virginte, die Was bi her cot, 
heiiriiq; ell that Wat going forward on dedb-^^sensihle of her 
doageiy ahd a prey to thdapprdieiuionofjneetjng a death simihdr 
to thaibf ter protsotj^, and equally dreadful. * , 

A driading diuwer now came bn, a»d having continuOd^ftfr 
nme tkne, was at length succeeded by heavy raia, Which 
having been ocmvMted into steht, Wat carried in flakes swiftly 
• . ‘ along 
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along die tops of the towering mountains of sea; wliile 
the cold sensibly af^ted the already exhaust^ lascars> at once 
d^jinclining them )&om exertion^ and inca^^tatiog them from 
making any; aome of thm even sat dowiL like inafiimate sta* 
tues, with a fixed state, and a deathlike hue upon their counte¬ 
nances: the ipost a^ficting (fircumstance was, their being desti¬ 
tute <£ warm dothing, which they, had neglected to provide 
themselves with, as they ought to have done, out of the four 
mwths’ advance they ^ Calcutta^ All that I could 

i^pare was given to Thomson; but unable to aodure the sight of 
their misery, I distributed among them many articles which I 
could ill spare,—Hdieets, sUrts, and blankets ; except one of the 
latter, which I had reserved as a provision against any further 
extreme of suffering which might yet await us. There was one 
popr lascar, a simple inoffensive youth, about nineteen, who was 
an obj^t of the liveliest commisseration: he was nearly naked, 
and in that state had been continually drenched by the sea and 
nun, during the wl^de of the day and night; he was holding 
his hands up to heaven in a supplicating attitude, and shaking in 
an agueidi'fit ; the tears fdl injonenta down hiis cheeks, while 
he uttered hj^ plaints in loud and pimdng lamentations; unable, 
at last, to witness bis misery any longer, I rushed down to my 
cabin—" Can you, Virginia, spare me this blanket, without 
f(;ding die cold too much yourself ?—itis, to save the life of a 
feUowrcreature."—“ Yes, take it ; but»stay with me, or, under 
the horrors J feel, I shall die in this cabin, and alone. I know 
Wfi mu8t.perish, and why not die together ?” I entreated her to 
su^rt herself with all the fortitude die could coUeot, urged the 
impossibility^of my keeping her company, as every moment called 
fi^ my assistcnce; and assuring her there was no real danger, I 
hurried on dedc with the blanket, and wrapped the poor wretch 
in its folds* 1 thought he would have worshipped me 1 His joy 
a^d gratitude w^ unuttotaUe, but not greater than the ovei> 
flp\|ing gladness of my own heart in having relieve^fim; and 
fully convinced 1 am, ^hat no pleasure on earth is comparable to 
that cff doing good, fiur any reward greater than a self-apj?roving 
conscience. Every moipont I could seise, 1 hurried into the 
cabin; and indjto^ 4 requited, my utmost exertion to support 

Virginia, 
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Vii^ia under the surrounding terrors; she s^med to be in s 
state of stupefaction^^ ^nd was almost fainting in despondency. 

TTie wind; now bl^i^a complete hurricane; oiur ve^ strained 
and pitched dreadfully, so that, from the violence of its inotion; 
the (ddest sailors on hoard were sea-sick, an^> from incessant la¬ 
bour, and exposure to the wea'ther, in *80 'weak a condition, that'itf 
was with the utmost ,££5culty we couM get them to do their 
duty; some prayed,-^thers stretched themselves resignedly alon^ 
the deck, and there fejUl asleep, or rather into a stupor, from whidr 
it was impossible td arouse them; they seemed to he ind^rent 
td every thing, even to their own preservation; and of all' the 
crew, there remained but the three secuunies, Thomson, and 
myself, with one or two stout lascars, to work the vessel. 

During the latter part of this trying period, we had nothing to 
serve out to the crew but dour and water; the rice, biscuit, and 
salt provisions, which we had reserved, being consumed, and the 
rest being in the ship’s hold, whence it wal impossible to get it, 
without opening the main ^tches, and that would have been cer¬ 
tain destruction. Even the flour and water, however, jvere use- 
ftd, having kneeded them into dough, which Thomsm, who had 
struck a light, not without great difliiculty, in consequence of the 
tinder having got wet, contrived to warm, in a kedgeree, or 
earthem pot, sufSciently to make it palatable; this, with a little 
rum, which fortunately remained in our caMn, was ofifered to as 
many of the crew as wer0 in a condition to partake of if; and 
En^irii,' Mahommedans, Portuguese, Malabais, tfndMussnlmanis^ 
ell ate together,, and swallowed the vivifying liquid in perfect 
harmony. The followers of the Prophet were afteremr^ re- 
minded of their transgression; and their a/iswer was, that Mar. 
hemmed, when he framed his prohibition agaihst the flse of ardent 
spirits, did not contemplate the possibility of his wotariu being 
placed in such a condition as ^at in which iiey had been. 

'The hunteafne continued with unabated foiy fos the space of three 
days and luPits ; on the evlning of the fourth day, it was, apparent* 
ly, at Sts height, tmd about midm^t a sea striking our boat, da^ied 
i| to atoms, blowing' it av^y from its lashings, and leaving but'a 
part of its riceleton, whidh we instaadycut away.^ The iMCars 
had now become still more frowsy and despon^ng foctnnately, 
llDwever, }ittle remained for them to do, as our storm staysail was 

the 



the tonljr nil we had btof ever i^aioe the hiM of our two topnuMt^ 
and that was tdown aWa)r duratg the n^ht; our main and fore 
i^axda were lowered on dedc, and there w^s Nothing left standing 
eaeept the two maata, which trembled lihe reeda, and every tni- 
nnte threatened tj^ hy the board. Hie well waa aounded every 
ten minntea> and rejoiced wbce w» ^ find our hark did not make 
any water. Not havings had a n{^t of the sun siiiee the com- 
maniOemeat of the gale> it waa impoanhle fiv ua to keep our recki. 
aning; bat n we had been driven at the nmrcy of the wind/ 
blowii^ finmi the aoutk-eaat, and of the aea, SnmiiAg north-west, 
and had titetefere been aeudding before both, <at the rapid rate of 
teven or eight tnika an hour, foe the laat fimr daya, we conjec¬ 
tured that we cOnld not be for to the eastward of &e Cknomandel 
coast, and petlu^ to the northward of Madras. . 

It Waa about four o'dodc, on the fifth momii^ of the hnrricane, 
that I ventured into my caMn, to repose myself on my cot until 
daylight/mtifo with the. persuasion, that my presence would in- 
spire Virginia with hopes, and, ^ consequence, better spirits, 

than tha^the storm had in the least abated, m that the peril had 
, become Ibw imminent. At fix, Thomson, whsm 1 bad Idt in 
dtarge oflhe dedc, aroused me by bawling, m a voioe necessarily 
taised to the highest pitch, to make itself heard amidst the howl¬ 
ing, or tether scteaming of the dements—" Natifragus 1" I in¬ 
stantly jumped up, without siting any q^ecifio oomnmnieation, 
and, on reaching the deck, found the iKunps at work, and was in¬ 
formed that we had five fimt water m the hoM, and that the wa¬ 
iter waargaining upon us fost, notwithstandiB^ the pumps had 
been kept eimstan^ gcnng—" Weil," said Thomson, in a low 
tmub/aht ts be heard by tbe crew," we’ll do our beat, as leag as 
Mi/floate,iMit that cannot now be muehhntger—ifif dl over with 
bit fiepend npal it i" There was m> tune fiv argnment: tlm 
pnflips tmam Mtv the ifokf ofejeetofour atteBtion.; andThomsem 
aSEi^diysd^ wiOki^a aeenaniea, pUafithem inceasan^ until we 
were ready to drop down with fotigue.* Aa for the Kears, thc^ 
itSl lensdned ^rh^tiknit tbe riech, in a state bordering on insen- 
rihfiity when, at teogfit, being hd able to pns^p, wiihoM 
a relief, we were rib]%ed, as onrvonly means of pmerntfon, to 
haveteotmrse to ecereiaO msaantm, hpwever pehtiUI to our fod- 
higs, intnder ttecoipeltbalBScBintoassisaatalhe pnmps. After 

beating 
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I)e8tiiig moBy of tbem tetaely viA ft ropo>4i)4> tibiw n* 
storing them, as it v^, to life. We miutored a 

la a duxa time \|i^feiind ^t the wat^ hrou^ fcg tjb 
pymps borff a brownyi adour, and, on tasting ^ thi^ It isros 
sweet; so that it was evident we were pammag of. thprsijfl^, 
which being oontamed in b&kets, ma but M p^ateeted ftgap^ 
water. Suoh it the Undoes for lifi^ that tha appeftifuiee 
any sudden or immediate cause of diasoltttieu, any 
unconnected with the pocaniQuiiir one of pieserraitifliSi ia sfit ftt 
nought; &ut, although I was sensible that my vsluftlda eftrgo 
was momentarily diminishing, and nty pn^rty wasting away, | 
then felt no disposition to r^ret my loss, the powen ef my mipdi 
and the a&ctkms of my heart, being all engaged on obv 

jecta. 

Those lascars who conld at all be brought to the plunpf. Were 
in BO wretched and debilitated a state, as to require csmstant isr 
liefs. For one day and two nights, except a few dtort'interrtds, 
Thomson and myself, with the secunnies> were at the pumj^: at 
the end of that time, our hands were blistered to such a degree, 
that the ehin havteg peried off, the raw flesh appeared; our erm% 
thighs, and kgs, were so dreadfully swelled, and our lews in,su^ 
tormenting pain, as to make it impossible for us fe continue the 
exertion, without suffmang extreme agony; and nothing hut the 
melandioly 'eenrktioa that we muW ocnUinue eur, labour, or 
peririi, could possibly have mstamed us under suoh baidsh^)f-'r 
Iiardsbips, however, which we had flhe heartfelt satisfection tP 
find, were so fer' firom being useless, that on pmuriog the SOUftdr. 
mg-rod, when pulled up from the well (whieh.ire did under fealr 
i&ga of ^txeme raxiety md eagereesa), we jwere conrino^ tjlMt 
the water did net gma upon us. Our qnrits, howenKr,. iwcel^ed 
no eneoungcmeat feom rite appeamaoe of t:he '^fememts; the 
chrads w«8 black aadifro«iung,sttd allittwuid ariUbgrcftthwiftt" 
raing appcauaw, the luaiBane indeed hariag,rathw increased 
rium in th^nigfateBt degrei cfeated. > , / 

The rireemstauce of onrihating on boaril so perisbabfe' ffti 
]i(^ a caxgoM soft sugar, ft is remarkable, was the very meiNAs 
ofourpteservadon. ifed k osaunsted of aiatost any other arifefe, 
eilher of pepper at ot dead^weight, we muiahaemtiddy ham 
ridied. To Imve Anuut oredfeaidgng beoi^eaqpp, wefuld^ 

the 
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and heaty bmudieet Which the aea ntade orer-us, ha^ 
Mhn impottiUe. Ntdtber eeuld the nasti^ have been cat may 
Hior the piirpCae of lightening the vesad, oomeqymce' of the 
iubedle edbdhkn. ef the erew; a leooune to ao haaaitdouB a mea- 
atue Wonld^ 'uttdee <mr circamatancies, most likeljr have proved the 
eauae of eat destmetiMw its it was, from constant pumping fee 
‘these dtQpe, We flmnd one vetsel as lig^t buoyant as a oh’]i:, 
aa^,Wiii die esscepdon of Ae baskets in which the adgar had 
heeti Mowed, as empt^ as when I dtst pnrdiased her. 

'Ni|^t approadied, bringing with it additional horrors. The 
eeeuaniea, who had hitherto borne thdr hardships with admi* 
mUe fi^Uide, now began to droop, and to esjaress a violent in* 
dination for more'^m, although as mudi had been given them 
08 th^ oouli>''po«dbly> bear; indeed, rum, with dough, half- 
baked, had formed their only sustenance daring the whole pmiod 
of onr sufierings. As for the pumps, we were now so lightened, 
they did'hot tequirato be worked at all; hut the greatest dread 
we labonred under wanlrom the dangerous condition of the main 
and fore masts, that tottered to and threatmiing to go by the 
4 board every minute. Before the hour of sunset, a large bird, 
' eldhfd tk^Abatioss, with wings the length of four to five feet each, 
“ lUmmed along the surface of the waves, dose te and around us: 

this inq^bed the crew with hopes, as they suj^ioaed it to be a 
) ,'gpod omen. It remained hovering near our unfoiCunate. wreck 
some minulieB, until it alighted ni the wavesa vriiece it was 
"'^foea riding perfooriy at ease, and with the majesqr of a fine large 
now on die summit of a tremendous mountain of waters, 
^'Uiddow in the ravines of a wide and deep abyss. At'^length 
u^tricneisoucevnoce encompassed us around, and senated tofhatus 
ettn a ny of hope; the deqpondii^ few, whose senks 
Wetd atQl left them, apparmttly folt with more acuteness than be- 
''-fonq^tfan deipeMtum and honors their condition. Atthehour 


of «. M. however, the wind suddenly chuiged, from aouth- 
. wav to seutli-west, and soon Bjqgemed to he dying away. At this 
ehNUBntaaeel'wherel^ a prospect rf ^veiaisee fiom the 
very depritsv^ det^ir, was opemtd to us, the feelings manifested 
I 7 the erew wane assiigalar sstfaeywen various ;' 8 ome riumted 


jey—some eried-.ii»«than muMMed prayers—while a few were 
^ despondent, pccjKnting wM and savage-lwlang features, aud , 

seeming 



seemi<% to rq^tibat tbe billows had not swallowed dwia 
Viipnia had been m a state of comparative inanimatioa for the 
last two dm and i^ts, caused by her extreme tenor, mid the 
e^ssive motion of vessel; she was, notwithstaadioj^ aoft* 

ckndy sennble to be attentive to, and conscious of, wha«t.W88 
going &rwatd oo dech>; and firom my earnest assusmces^tihat (he 
gale was abating, together with the knowledge aba possessedtof 
the Mahomedan and Portuguese languages, she soon ^Snutid our 
prospects were chaining kr the better. * She then, for the first 
time since the commencement of the hurricane, partook 4^ a 
little of the baked dou^, with a small gnantity ai port win^ that 
fortunately remain^ in our cabin 8tace»toQin, and which soon 
brouj^t,on a sound sleep. *‘y >• 

Every half-hour the gale became less<s(iidentj and the Sea more 
tranquil; until, at four in the morning, we wm» allr tiumN^dy 
satisfied of its termination. At dayli^t it blew only what the 
sailors call a “ stiff breeze,” with a sea that^t anjrotiibr time we 
should have thought a tremendous one ;:imt, compared with what 
we had recently experienced, it appeared tranquil. The rain, timt 
had continued without intermission for three days and nights^ 
now ceased; the sun, on its rimng, cheered us wii^,a dg^t of 
its rays, whidi we had not behdd for six days; ihe sea no 
longer made breaches over our deck; in short,. the a^ect.,of 
every thing around us appeared so completdy fransfianned; as^to 
resemble another state of^xistence. Nature .mssumed her beauty 
and hmr 8miles«-4he heavens their ^lendoutk>4he aea its h 60 ven> 
ly blue, having subsided into gentle m^ulations, so that now.sd|i 
around us again bore a cheering aspect of tranquillity and bent^, 
exoqitingonly our shattered bs«k, aifd oi^ the. eonatenaneen of 
the living ol^eots who were to be seen on its deek ;m;iheBe indeed 
presented a scene which, to a person unused tif a sea life and 
storms, would be one of horror and confusum, t^noit appoUiug— 
a scene, <ff which the mind of aich a person wmjld be scarcely dile 
to form miy accurate idea* The features ofall on board displayed a 
haggard andsavagO fiHocaty ^^rdong unshaven beards, eyes sank deq> 
in their iqokms, and dim through weakness, and the el^ts of,kmg< 
'contintted despair ;~-hollow chetdcs, tsemhling limbs, bodies bmit 
almost double, thtougfa. fatigue, cold, and hanger, k a 

faithful pictttre ofithe misetaUe wKtches who crawled upon our 
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desk Ift’i^pen tlie main hatdkes ivlien tbe atom had nibaid^, and 
diega feU upon the dxied salt fish and hisenitij with the vox 
aadous appetites at caaBibahi, gorging thdt^dpd in a otannet die* 
gusting to heludd. Meanwhile, scarcely a word wak heard to 
interrupt the repast,* the Ing tear,—'the cenmildve gaqp,— 
[deeded momeatarify in dumb utterance, &om heart to heart, the 
sympathy vhidk each faaddn those dreadfhl snfferinga his felbws 
had undei^oaa. Before lliomson and myself toadied a particle 
of the repeat, then so great a treat to us, we rqiaired with some, 
dready cooked, to Virginia; but finding her still asleq), we 
thxwgkt it adrjsdde not ypt to disturb her. 

% an observatiion made when the sun was at the meridian, we 
found oundves to be in latitude sixteen degrees thirty-five mi¬ 
nutes aoiih, sad our longitude, by chnmometer, gave us a few 
degrees to the eettward of the Coromandel Coast. 1 then stood 
on to the northward, under a gentle soUth-west breeze, with 
nothing set buf ou^jpcourses, my olyect being to fall in with the 
tiedt of ddps bouad^ to Calcutta, in order to obtain assistance. 
In the mm time, 4re were actively engaged in clearing away 
the wredc of our masts and rigging, whidi had been destrc^ed 
by the stons, and in steengthmiing our main and foremasts, by 
teb^iteiung the rigging, and setting preventer-stays. On 
examining the drip's hold, we found that the cargo of sugar 
which we had recrived at Tappanooly, and stowed so dose, and 
so high, as to touch our very beams, hadsbeen dissdved by the wa¬ 
ter whidt had made its wi^ into the ship during the storm, and'< 
that it hod sunk to withiu three feet of the vessel's fiottom 1 even 
that spaid appeared to be filled chiefly by emp^ baskets only. 

Ob the morning of the fourth day from the discontinuance of 
the gale, a lail was discovered, at the distanceof six or seven 
niiks to windward, standing on the same course as ourselves. 
Wn hnmkdiatdy hoisted the E^glUh ensign at the foremast head, 
with the union downward whidi fc a signal rtT distress. The 
stanger na sooner dasecved k, than ^ bore down towards us, 
and fha esfitaia canW on hoard. She proved to be the Mary, 
Qsptnh Fnoman, hat foom Madras, bound to Calcutta; from ' 
whom w« learnt riiat a large ^p, called the ComwaDis, fiom 
Bengsl, bmind to CUna, had been ,£sma8ted in the same gale, 
and was obliged to put back into Trinoomalay, to undergo repair; 
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and that, fortuhatciy, the storm had not raged with equal vicu 
lence in Madras Roads, nor along any part of the Coromandel 
Coast. Captain E^man immediately sent o£P his boat, with a 
note to hi^ chief da^r, who speedily returned it with a supply 
of lascars, rigging, masts, sails, and spars. With the assistance 
of these, we wore soon able to ge^iip jury topmasts and y^s, 
and to set the sads. But what proved particularly acceptable, ■ 
was a supply of fruit and preserves. These were esteemed by 
Virginia, who, by this time, had recovered her strength and ^i- 
rits, as a delicious treat; but sheunore than once assured me, she 
never would venture to sea again. In five days n pilot schooner 
hove in sight, and a clever, intelligent young man, named Twis- 
den, took charge of us. We sailed up the rjver Hooghly with a 
propitious breeze, and, without furtjter peril, came to anchor in 
a few days, oflT the town of Calcutta, in so crippled and disabled 
a condition, as to attract the observation of all the crews in the 
surrounding shipping. 

At first, I conceived the possibility of repairing my vessel; but 
I found the cxpence attending it would be as great, from the 
wretched condition she was in, as the purchase of a nhw one ; 1 
was therefore compelled, by necessity, to sell her. From the 
underwriters I could not recover a single rupee ; and my favourite 
bark, that had home me so many months, unhurt, on the wide 
ocean—that had Weathered out as severe a hurricane, perhaps, as 
ever was felt at sea, and brought me back' with safety, though 
not without loss, to Calcutta, I was compelled to send, together 
with my cargo, to the hammer. They both together, did not 
fetch me more than the sum of three thousand two hundred rU'* 
pees, or four hundred pounds. This wretched pittance was barely 
suflScient to discharge the wages of my crev/; after doing which, 
I found myself not possessed of more than nine hundred and sixty 
rupees, or a hundred and twenty pounds, in the world, so severe 
a reverse of fortune did I experience in so short a space of time: 
yet that reverse,—the los^^ of my cargo of sugar, was the very 
means of preserving my existence, and that of my crew! a re¬ 
markable feature of my calamity, which is, perhaps, almost with- 
qpt a parallel in the annals of adventure. 1 did not feel the se¬ 
verity of my loss of property so acutely in the midst of the hurri¬ 
cane, when it raged about* me with its greatest fury, and 
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all OUT lives were in immediate jeopardy, as I°did afterwards, 
on my return to Calcutta: there I reflected on my destitute con¬ 
dition with feelings of the liveliest regret, ai^ almost of despair^ 
Such is the weakness of human nature, thariCistead o^my enter¬ 
taining a feeling of gratitude for my miraculous preservation, my 
heart repined, and feven repiipached that deliverance itself, which 
had restored me to land, ^safe, and in health, but impoverished. 
So little true philosophy has man, and so little sincere resignation 
to the Divine will in all things! Of this philosophy there is, alas! 
much in theory, but little in practice: it is a gyeat deal talked of, 
but rarely found. 

Soon after my arrival, I had selected two rooms in the Calcutta 
Hotel, as a temporary place of residence. One morning, Moo- 
doosooden Chetaijee made hi# appearance, with a sorrowful coun¬ 
tenance, lamenting and condoling with me in feeling language 
on my arrival under such untoward circumstances. The first 
question I asked of him was, if he knew what had become of his 

old master, my fiieud Tassit_“ Ah, my lord! my best friend, 

Tassit, never was better man—Gone dead, my lord!” The drol¬ 
lery of Moodoosooden’s delivery, I was no stranger to, and received 
the announcement of my old and familiar Mend’s death, with 
feelings of bitter regret .—“ Where,” I asked, " is his widow and 
child?”—At Lucknow, my lord."—"Well, well, Moodoosoo- 
den, we must bear all ills with fortitude during our lifetime. 
Come, come, take a chair—be seated; ^^are his widow and child 
provided for ?”—" Very well, my lord.”—“ Thanks to a kind 
Providence for that! Now, Moodoosooden, how fares the widow 
of my old commander, Lambert " Five months, my lord, Gme 
dead" And in answer to similar inquiries, 1 found that many 
other acquaintances had followed the same path, and all in the 
short period of my absence from Calcutta, which did not exceed 
fourteen months. I therefore began to consult with Moodoosoo¬ 
den, what was to be done: in an instant, however, a conviction 
flashed across my mind, of the falla^ of words considering the 
peculiarity of my case and circumstances, which rendered any 
suggestion of his, or exertion of my own, to recover my ruined 
fortune, inevitably abortive, unless I could be aided by the power¬ 
ful arm of some Mend, possessed of funds, or in some other way 
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receive effectuaf aid. Having ordered Moodoosooden to retire, 
and not to call again until sent for, I locked myself in my cham* 
ber, to reflect on najWsc with studious application of mind, with 
a view to feterminS the best possible course for me to pursue. 
One effect of my late adventures at sea had been, an almost total 
loss of hearing: I considered therefore, and with serious concern, 
that by this misfortune, a formidable .barrier was raised to my 
ever following the sea again, professionally. The first sensation 
of this calamity was felt on board the East Indiaman where I 
received such barbarous treatment from my inveterate enemy, the 
second officer; and it was doubtless caused, originally, by the 
privations and hardships which I had then the misfortune to en¬ 
dure, being at a very tender age exposed without mercy to all 
weathers. Since that period the defect had increased, by slight, 
and almost imperceptible degrees; until, after the storm, it assumed 
so alarming a feature, as though not to debar me from the enjoy¬ 
ment of life, or the society of a friend, yet to prevent my ever 
being received as an officer on board of any ship: this line of 
service was therefore shut against me. Another obstacle, equally 
formidable in the way of my future prospects and successes, had 
intervened. During my absence from Calcutta, the free trade 
had been thrown open; and the usages and advantages of the 
country service had assumed an entirely new feature. The ser¬ 
vices of Europeans were no longer in demand, on account of 
their scarcity, as they ha^ formerly been; for although an edict 
from the Court of Directors of the Honourable East India 
Company prohibited Europeans from remaining in the country 
without a licence, yet as many as could gain employment (and 
that was. not a few) did accept it, without incurring the smallest 
risk of being sent home, or in any way interfered with, so 
long as they remained quiet and unobtrusive members of society, 
or forbore to bring themselves prominently to the notice of the 
local authorities. ^ 

Among other changes produced by the free trade, was a sud¬ 
den and remarkable fall in the rate of freight to Europe. This 
fall was from £24, £ 26 , and £30 a ton, to £l 9 , £l 6 > ^ 12 , and 
; at the latter of which rates it remained stationary. The 
pay of the commanders and officers of country ships was neces¬ 
sarily lowered; and^India, in which a European could but a few 
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months previous have found twenty places ready for his accep¬ 
tance, and in which his proflFered services would be eagerly sought 
for by numbers, and always on terms of lil^^l emolument, was 
now so overrun with adventurers, as to rendei'it a ma^r of ex¬ 
treme difficulty, if not utterly impossible, for him to obtain 
any kind of employment, unless aided by iunds of lus own, or 
the powerful arm of an overwhelming interest. 

I was not, however, to be easily cast down: I applied for em¬ 
ployment among the wealthy connexions and respectable friends 
my commercial dealings had introduced me to, with persevering 
energy ; for I had always found, that whenever ray circumstances 
and .prospects were reduced to the lowest possible ebb, even to a 
state little short of desperation, my spirits invariably rose in pro¬ 
portion. My object was now to- obtain employment, either in 
the civil or mercantile line, or in the cultivation of indigo; but, 
on my trying the solidity of the professions of friendship which 
had been lavished on me by many very opulent friends,—one be¬ 
gan to enumerate the great difficulty then felt of procuring em¬ 
ployment in any way; another promised to try what he could 
do; a third told me to look in at such and such an hour, the lat¬ 
ter end of the week; and when I did so, said, nothing could be 
had: a fourth assured me, with a sigh, that he was really very 
sorry that he could not meet my wishes; but that, if he could, 
he would with pleasure have done so: a fifth advised me to apply 
to a fnend of his ; and a sixth said—" (A.h !—had I but known it 
three days ago, I could have given you the excellent situation of 
an examiner in the office of the Sudder llewanny Adawlut; but 
that is now given awaya seventh declared, that from the expe¬ 
rience and knowledge of the world which I possessed, I should 
never want employment, telling me to call again; which I did 
daily, during nearly a whole month, but with no better success 
on the last day, than on the first; until one morning my mortifi¬ 
cation was extreme, at finding that he had suddenly departed for 
the upper provinces, but precisely where, I could not ascertain. 

For me long to have remained in this state of indecision and 
inactivity, relying on the perfonnance of empty promises, and 
professions of friendship, would have been madness; I therefore 
at once formed fliy determination;—which was, that I would by 
letter immediately remind my friend Endtfield of a request 
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which he had formerly made, that I sliould seek his aid and 
assistance whenever I needed it ; and to state ray object to bo 
immediate empIoyn}a|it. In the mean time, I purposed to seek a 
reclusive l^bitatioii^in the interior of the country, both from the 
very important- consideration of economy, and from the secret 
rvish which I entertained, of associafting myself freely, and with¬ 
out restraint, among the natives, tha't I might observe their man¬ 
ners, customs, and usages. There was also a probability of my 
gaining, by this means, employment in the indigo line. 

My first step imfurtherance of the execution of my. plan, was 
to turn every thing which I could collect into money, by disposing 
of all superfluous articles I possessed. That done, and being 
vciy nearly on the eve of departure, I was surprised one 
evening, at the sudden appearance of my brother John ! He had 
just arrived from England, fraught with the golden expectations 
with which my example and invitation inspired him, and which 
his youthful imagination had not failed to contemplate in terms 
of enthusiastic fondness and delight. These cherished fancies, 
however, were doomed to meet a cruel and sudden check: the 
pilot who boarded the ship in which he arrived, at the Sand- 
heads, was well acquainted with my name, and equally so with my 
misfortunes; they had indeed gained singular notoriety in Cal¬ 
cutta at the time, from their severity and extent; and the first 
intelligence my brother received of me was, that of my having 
met with ruinous, and, apparently, irreparable losses;—and of my 
then being out of employment. This was a sad blow to the poor 
youth, and threw him’ into a fit of deep despondency, as well 
from commiseration of my misfortunes, as from the fatal blow 
which it gave to all the youthful and aspiring visions he had 
himself formed. • 

A meeting between two young and fond brothers, in India, 
under such, or indeed under almost any circumstances, can be 
but imperfectly conceived, by those who know^it not from ex¬ 
perience. Every fibre ofethe heart is ready to burst with the 
unutterable joy of brotherly love—o«r father—o«r mother—^tho 
dear land of our nativity, aU occur to the mind at the same 
kistant ; whilst the mutual recognition of -parental resemblance, 
with that of other branches of our family, fill the breast, as we 
gaae upon each other, with rapture. Thus it was with us:—we 
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wept and laughed, and wept and laughed again; in constant al¬ 
ternations of feeling,—^talked all night,-—nor, was it until late in 
the morning, when nature overpowered us, <and our eyelids were 
weighed down with fatigue, that we retired tb rest. « 

If any of the diort-lived enjoyments of this life possess a su¬ 
perior title to our preference; or approximate nearer to the bliss 
of those pure spirits who inhabit celestial worlds, it must be the 
delights which arise in the spring of life, from filial and fraternal 
lovk Absent or present, this exquisite touch of nature still 
holds dominion over ui. My infantine days were doomed to be 
passed away, unblessed with the parent’s smile, or a brother’s 
lovethe few hours I was allowed to be with those dear rela¬ 
tives, though replete with joys, were too transient to enable me 
to cull the permanent sweets of my close affinity to either;—but 
when I had grown up, and after experiencing sufierings such as 
I have described, found myself folding in my arms a brother, 
upon the far-distant shores of Hindostan, I felt, for the first 
time in my life, the exquisite delight of Iwotherly love, and I 
was happy! 

By my brother I was made acquainted with many inportant 
changes that had ensued in our family during my absence. My 
father having quitted his farm, had retired into Wales:—^my che¬ 
rished and respected friend, Mr. Neunborough, had entered again 
into the matrimonial state, with, I understood, a lady of distinc¬ 
tion,—represented to be very amiable.«>The gratification I derived 
fixim this intelligence - was great, from a conviction that the step 
was conducive, if not necessary, to the happiness and perfect en¬ 
joyment of that excellent gentleman’s declining years, for he was 
one, on whom— 

u I — I Every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give die world assurance of a man.” 

Richly then he deserved to be happy; and it delighted me to hear 
he was so. 

Providence, in its benevolence,—tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamband no sooner did my youthful brother find him¬ 
self at liberty to accept employment, than a gentleman, who oame 
passenger in the same ship with him from Europe, procured him 
an appointment in the Honourable Company’s marine, on board 
one of the surveying ships, then under the command of the late 
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highly-talented and enterprising officer. Captain Court. In a 
few days he sailed* on a survey, to the coast of Pegu; and we 
parted with mutnsJ^jbenedictions, and not without tears of regret 
on both sides. * 

Bidding adieu to Calcutta, and all my friends, among others 
were Moodoosooden Chetagee, andcThomson* who stilljemained 
out of employ, I hired two sets of pajauquin-bearers, first having 
dispatched a long letter to my friend Endtfield, and commenced 
my journey towards Barrackpore, with Virginia, who was by my 
side in a separate qmlanquin. The road is a straight one for six¬ 
teen miles, of an imposing width, level as the surface of the sea 
in a dead calm, and shaded on either side with rows of trees, 
planted at the distance of twelve or fifteen feet from each other, 
without intermission the whole way. Barrackpore, since fatally 
celebrated on account of the recent mutiny of the sepoys, is 
situated on the eastern side of the river Hooghly. The Governor- 
General has a superb seat there, where he usually recreates from 
the toil and bustle attending the performance of the duties of his 
station at the presidency. The grounds around this retreat are laid 
out with infinite taste, in imitation of our parks in England, and 
produce a splendid effect on the eye, especially immediately after 
entering the gates. This park also contains a menagerie of wild 
beasts, birds, and quadrupeds, of oriental growth, including in it 
all that is rare and curious: the whole is thrown open to the in¬ 
spection of European visitors. The military cantonments are in 
a healthy situation; and the officers’ seats, or bungalows, which 
are separated at convenient distances from each other, present an 
idea of comfort to the mind, rarely associated with the tastes and 
prejudices of Englishmen out of their own country. There is 
an excellent parade, commanding a view of the river Hooghly, 
and where the sepoys may be seen to exercise in the mornings, 
about sunrise. On the whole, it is a pleasant, airy situation, 
and an enviable residence for an European, who wishes to enjoy 
the qpYgl luxury attending a country residence in India. 

Having procured boats, we crossed the Hooghly, and landed at 
a Danish settlement, opposite Barrackpore, named Serampore, 
■•'a smtdl, but neat and clean town j the air of which is considered 
to be far more salubrious than that of Calcutta; in consequence 
jof wliich invalids /esort thither for the benefit of their health. 
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The musquitoes are there not so numerous as at Calcutta: I shall 
not soon forget the luxury which I enjoyed inconsequence of the 
absence of these tormenting insects. A lisie of genteel houses 
extends in front of the river, a few yards to the rear of its banks, 
where, after the fiery sun has set, a most agreeable promenade 
may be enjoyed in perfection It is then,tthat the golden azure 
sky,—so richly tinged,—an4 peculiar alone to the gorgeous east, casts 
a ray of dazzling splendour all around;—^which, with the silent 
windings of the mighty Hooghly;—the alluring prospect on the 
opposite side of the river, of Barrackpore, with the governor’s seat 
and grounds;—and the-variously-formed native boats, of all sizes, 
which are seen constantly sailing up and down the river, present 
to the eye of a European, a motley and curiously-combined mass 
of subjects for speculation, and a- delightful source of entertain¬ 
ment to the mind, rarely to be met with to such perfection in 
every quarter of this—“ nether world,” of ours. 

We found house-rent and provisions nearly fifty per cent, cheaper 
at Serampore than Calcutta; but as we were told we should find 
every thing cheaper still, the farther yre advanced up the country, 
we resolved to proceed on our journey, after a sojourn of about 
three days in a commodious hotel, kept by a Frenchman, named 
Mondeux Darlotv. ■ This singular character was so very irascible, 
as to be continually fighting, chiefly with Englishmen. In one of 
his contests, which were usually pugilistic, he had the ill luck to 
lose his right eye, and in another, the w];\ole of his front teeth ; but 
still he remained as untameable as. the hyeena; and seldom did he 
leave his billiard-room when any English oiflcers were there, 
without having to endure the inconvenience of a temporary loss of 
his other eye. On these occasions he was not idle in his execra¬ 
tions of the f' diable Anglais 1" in which he indulged until his 
recovery was complete, when he would content himself by seizing 
the first opportunity of having another set-to, and, in all probabi¬ 
lity, a fresh beating. His difq)utes usually arose from espousing 
the cause of Napoleon, of whom ho w;b an ardent admirer. To 
me, however, he was remarkably assiduous, from the drcumstance 
of my having a French lady for my wife; but not unfrequently 
would I find him beginning on his weak point—politics, and tbeiu 
Napoleon ; and when he did so, as I knew his real temperament 
SO well from report, I did not feel at all deposed to argue the 
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matter. When he found I did not dispute, or contradict his rhap< 
sodies, he was in extacy of joy ; and hugging me in his arms 
with all the fervour 9f a polar bear, declared— “ 1 was, be Gar, de 
best AnglaJs dat hd^ ever before see—a very proper Anglais! and 
dat he would give me is leetel linger,” holding it up at the same 
time, " vit all de pleasure in de verld!" l^elling him I did not 
require such abundant proofs of his regard as that which he pro¬ 
posed, but would prefer a bottle of his claret, he immediately ran 
down stairs, soon returning with one under each arm, and one in 
each hand; the contents of which always proved so delicious, that 
I have sat enjoying myself very contentedly, while he began upon 
the achievements of Napoleon, the whole of which he used to re¬ 
hearse from the beginning of his career, to the end, speaking very 
loud, in broken English, and with a volubility that produced an effect 
extremely ludicrous. To all his discourse I listened attentively, 
nodding occasionally a sort of affirmation, and with as much pati¬ 
ence as if I had been in the hands of my hairdresser. At last, 
however, his wife supposing, from the noise he made, and guessing 
also from the subject of his dialogue, that he was going to dght, 
gently tapped at the door, and in a shrill tone of voice called 
out. Monsieur D.! These mellifluous tones no sooner sa¬ 
luted the sensitive ear of Monsieur, than he started, paused, 
and turning suddenly pale, rose up; and after apologising for 
his abrupt departure, at the same time reminding me of the 
precise situation in which he left Napoleon, he glided quickly 
down stairs. I afterwards understood that he actually lived in 
constant terror of this lady (his wife), a little delicate Hindoo 
girl, and the only person in Serampore who could manage him. I 
was not sorry for having got rid of my troublesome companion; 
but reserving,what remained of the wine for another occasion, I 
retired to rest. 

At the end of three days I hired a paunAway, or boat, and pre¬ 
pared to proceed on our journey. The following morning we rose 
at seven, and after breakfast. Monsieur, with his better half, con¬ 
ducted us to the landing steps, and we bade adieu to Serampore, 
sailing up the. river with a cheerful breeze in our favour, and a 
flood tide. No seats, or houses, are seen for many miles to diver¬ 
sify the flat, monotonous scenery, on the shores of the Hooghly ; 
nor is the eye relieved by a single novelty, or attraction of any 
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iriwd, ntiW I except the numerous budgerows, and paunch ways, 
pMning up and down the river, and the la^ cargo boats, laden 
with silk, cotton, saltpetre, and various ot^r articles, which are 
on their way to Calcutta, from the upper prcirinces z *)r,j|he peli¬ 
cans, the eagles, the vultures, the dogs, and the swine, which were 
to be seenoevburing contentedly together,the dead body of a na- 
tive, left on the river’s bapks by the retreating ride. It may not 
perhaps be deemed superfluous to recur to a fact which has already 
been adverted to in the early pages of this book, via. that when 
the soul of a Hindoo, of a certain cast, quitsothe body, and fre¬ 
quently even before that moment has arrived, he is consigned to the 
Hooghly, by being placed on the river’s banks below high-water 
mark: there the victim of superstition is abandoned ; and as the 
tide rises, being unable to remove himself, is drowned. Hence it 
follows that on the surface of this river, numbers of putrid carcases 
are always to be seen floating about, the ebb-tide constantly leav¬ 
ing some of them on its muddy banks, where they are soon de¬ 
voured. This spectacle brought to my mind the following scrip¬ 
tural sentence :—“ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together." Such is the literal fact on the shores of t^c 
Hooghly ; but the sight, from its frequent occurrence, grows fami¬ 
liar, and creates but little disgust; nor does it even excite much 
notice; so very great is the tendency of habit to familiarize both 
the eye and the mind to things which are in themselves most revolt¬ 
ing. About twelve o’clock we reached the French settlement 
named Chandemagore. 

Chandernagore is a small town, inferior in size and external 
appearance to Serampore, and does not possess the gaiety and life 
which are to be found in that settlement. There is however a 
pleasant promenade on the banks of the river; and it possesses one 
great recommendation, which is, that house-rent and provisions, 
viz. fish, rice, fruit, bread, and vegetables, are extremely cheap. 
Upon the whole, it is a very desirable country retreat for a Eu¬ 
ropean. On the following morning I went in quest of a house> 
and after no little trouble, met with a delightful Indian cottage, 
containing two halls, two bed-rooms, back and front verandahs, 
cook-house, out-houses, and a large garden, in which were lio 
less than ten peach and n ectarin e trees, a pummalo tree, twelve 
plaintain, and several other trees, all m full bearing. This cottage 
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was shaded from public vie^ by a stately tree^ having a peciii^ 
liarly luxurious and^ rich foliage, called the areca-palm: my sut^- 
prise was great to that the rent demanded of me, including 
every charge, did hot exceed eight rupees per month, or twelve 
pounds per annum. So well did this cottage appear adapted to 
my taste and purpose, that I requested the landlord (who was a 
native of Ireland, and a pensioned brqpch-pilot) to keep it vacant 
fur me a few days:—indeed, it had occurred to my mind, that a 
more desirable abode, and even a cheaper one, might still be pro¬ 
cured higher up the country: we again, therefore, embarked in 
our paunchway, and in a few hours afterwards arrived at Chin- 
surah, a settlement which once belonged to the Dutch. 

Chinsurab appeared less attractive even than Cbandemagore ; 
the English Resident’s house, with its gardens, being the only edifice 
worth notice. There is, indeed, a princely mansion to the south 
of the town, which was built by a French general, at an expence, 
as is reported, of a lac* of rupees ; and no sooner was it completed, 
than he died. From the exorbitantly high rent demanded for it, 
no tenant could be found; and it remained empty, until an Eng¬ 
lishman offered eighty rupees a-month, or one hundred and twen¬ 
ty pounds a-year, which was immediately accepted. The great 
haU is, it is said, no less than one hundred and twenty feet by 
fifty feet, and the ceiling, which is magnificently carved, is pro- 
portionably high. The other houses in Chinsurab are usually of 
one floor, with a parapel^on the top, where the inhabitants may 
enjoy a walk in the cool of the evening. As at Cochin, so here, 
blinds made of cane formed a substitute for Venetians, which, be¬ 
ing secured by iron bars, against the encroachments of thieves, 
gave the place a dull and gloomy appearance. Hordes of wild 
monkeys, of a large size, were to be seen' jumping in company 
with one another from house to house, receiving whatever was 
given to them ; and the inhabitants, who considered their appear¬ 
ance as a sure sign of good luck, supplied them plentifully with 
rice and sweetmeats. Ngither house-rent nor provisions appeared 
cheaper at this place than at Cbandemagore. 

In the evening of the day on which I arrived at Chinsurab, I 
'was strolling along the outskirts of the town, when I was sud¬ 
denly arrested by a loud shout, as of several voices, proceeding 
from an adjoining^emple :* this was succeeded by the clashing of 

many 


• Lac—one hundred thousand. 
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many cymbals. Curiosity very naturally impelled my footsteps 
towards the place from which these noises preceded: I even ven¬ 
tured inside of the building, or temple, wh^e I beheld a mass of 
natives, who were, with the exception of a pitee of rag fastened 
round their loins, in a state of complete nudity, standing in a 
curved line, with ehch a pair.of cymbals ii^his hands: these they 
clashed together,in exact triple second-time; and in the intermediate 
space of three or four minutes, one of them advanced a few paces, 
and lifting his arm, pointed to the heavens, when they all 
uttered a loud and piercing roar, or rather yell,, until the clashing 
of the cymbals was resumed, which rendered it impossible to dis¬ 
cern any other sounds. A dark and fiend-like appearance marked 
the persons present, and a fearful gloom seemed to pervade the 
place into which I had incautiously entered, producing a sensa¬ 
tion on my mind I scarcely knew how to characterize. It was 
awful in the extreme:—the gloom of the spacious apartment, 
heightened considerably by the vibrations of sound proceeding 
from the shouts of the natives, and the intermitting jarring of so 
many cymbals,—its sombre aspect,—and the periodical display of 
that which, to the mind of a European bystander, carries no idea 
but that of a senseless manifestation of uncontrolled passion, 
made it appear a fit receptacle for the idolatrous worshippers of 
gods of stone and wood. I afterwards understood that I had 
been in the society of some of the sect, or followers, of Vishnu *; 
and that they were then offering their ^votions to an ape, under 
the name of Hanuman. The Abb6 Dubois, speaking of the origin 
of this singular mode of worship, says—“ The motive which in¬ 
duced the early idolaters of India to make the ape one of their 
principal divinities, was, in all probability, founded on- the stri¬ 
king resemblj^nce which they remarked between that animal and 
man, in exterior appearance and physical relations. They con¬ 
sidered it as holding the first rank in the order of brutes, and 
consequently as the king of animals ; and, after deifying it, 
they chose to pe^tuate its honours, ^ by inventing the infinite 
collection of fables with which their books are filled. It was 
with an army of apes that their great hero, Hama, conquered 
Lanka, or Ceylon; and the achievements of this host of satyra, 
under the command of the great ape Hanuman, occupies the 
greater part of the Ramayana, the nlpst celebrated of their his¬ 
torical 


• Vide note, page 117. 
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torical works. The worship of this leader extends over all the 
territory of India, a^d especially amongst the followers of Vishnu ; 
but the sect of Siva ^cs not admit of his claim." 

I quitted^, the pla^, deeply impressed with the singular scene 
wTiich I had witnessed;—^human beings worshipping a brute! At 
first I felt disposed to execrate ; —then, rathev to pity them; and 
on still deeper reflection, I could not but inwardly exclaim— 
“ Alas ! how can I justly declaim against these people, or their 
mode of worship .!* They, like me, believe that they are right: 
they act as I do, upder the influence of education, or in obedience 
to precept. Like me, these heathens are the creatures of a day: 
the scythe of Time will soon cut them down ; but they will be 
succeeded by others, who will tread in their footsteps, having no 
better rule. They all, like myself, possess afifections, and powers 
of mind, capable of a better direction, and a higher aim. Far be 
it from me therefore to condemn them: let me rather hope, that 
the time will come, when the sublime tenets of the Christian 
doctrine will dispel their ignorance:—may the day be not far dis¬ 
tant, when they will receive these blessings, by the all-potent and 
all-benevplent agency of my native land, destined, * it seems 
to be, the instrument of difliising truth over the face of the globe, 
and of enlightening all who need instruction !” 

Leaving Chinsurah, I returned to Chandemagore, and took 
possession of the cottage which had been kept vacant for me by 
its owner, as by far the most desirable spot I had met with. The 
simplest and most essential articles of furniture,—such as matting, 
chairs, tables, and a bedstead, alone formed the ornamental re¬ 
commendations of its interior. Rice and curry, fish and poultry 
(the price of a fine fowl not exceeding fourpence), bread, with 
excellent butter, and vegetables, constituted our onjy food ; and 
cocoa-nut milk, toddy, lemonade, and sherbet, our chief beverage. 
Virginia’s favourite kid having died on board our brig during the 
storm, we purchased a goat, that supplied us with milk: the 
whole of our expenditure ^d not exceed twentyJsix pounds a-year. 
In this retreat we led the lives of hermits; our wants never 
reached beyond our compound; nor would our thoughts wander 
to the world, unless when I was looking forward to a letter from 
Endtfield;—or when Virginia would heave a sigh, in recollection 
of her happy, native island’;—^a sigh, however, which was soon 
dispelled, and succeeded by content and happiness. In this re¬ 
tirement 
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/tiremont I became the father of a lovely girl, my first-bom child, 
whidh lived only to that age when the dawnpg perceptions, and 
endearing smiles of the infant, gave it a pow^rfiil claim on a pa¬ 
rent’s affections, and then died. This was a spd blow |o us both; 
but to Virginia it well-nigh proved an overwhelming sorrow. This 
infiuit lies in the hurying-^ound of Chahdemagore: no tomb¬ 
stone records its name ;—^nor is it wanted ; it is registered in the 
fond recollections of a parent’s heart. It was one evening, 
about six months after this melancholy event, when I strolled 
with Vir^nia through the suburbs of the town, that I found the 
votaries of the sanguinary deity, Maria-ama, celebrating the 
Doorga Poorga festivalon this occasion thousands of natives 
were assembled; and many were the devotees who were on that 
evening whirled round and round in the air, suspended by a hook, 
passed through the ligatures of the back : loud were the roars of 
rapturous plaudits, and deafening was the noise which surrounded 
us; the hurying-ground was close by the scene of this supersti¬ 
tion. Virginia led me on, unawares, until I found myself in the 
midst of it. By her desire I conducted her to the spot'where the 
beloved infant, which had once constituted the chief source of 
our mutual watchfiilness and joy, lay dead. Virginia had often 
won my admiration by the exquisite sensibility Of her maternal 
tenderness; but never did she appear so estimable in ray eyes, as 
when she gently uplifted her veil with her right^and, as high 
as her forehead, and shading her brows^ in silence moistened the 

infant’s grave with her tears_Leading her at length with a 

gentle force away, we bent our steps towards home. 

Not long after this, on one of those evenings when the intense 
heat rendered the shady part of my verandah an enviable spot, an 
elderly nativp appeared before my gate, attired in a muslin vest, 
girt with a sash, a turban, and sandals. His beard, which with 
his mustachios, were grey, rested on his bosom. The colour of 
his face was a dark brown, nearly approaching to black, and 
marked from the iorehead to the right ^de of the upper lip, with 
alternate streaks of a dead white colour, as if the natural skin 
had peeled off, and left the flesh bare. He rested on a silver¬ 
headed cane, apparently through weakness; and cast his weary 
eyes towards me, while I sat in the verandah, as if importuning 
permission to rest himself within my ^tes. I advanced towards 
him ; and no sooner did he observe me approach, than he raised 

his 
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his hands to his forehead in homage to m^. Tills is the orient^' 
style of salutation*. I-OTiidncted him to the veimndah, and ofiered: 
him a chair^ the useo^ which he accepted with-gratitude. Being 
well aware it was contrary to the'custom of tHe Hindoos to par-- 
take of any re&eshment prepared by other bands thap. those of 
natives of their own persuasion, I exphiined to>hi>n, that my rea,* 
son for not placing any’thing before him, arose' from the convicy 
tion that he could not partake of it consistently with the customs 
of his religion. He replied, lyith ah expre^on of great satisfac- • 
tion—"Thatcustoms are inviolable, and must not be broken; 
but that he was as well pleased with W explanation, as he could. 
possibly be with the most delicious repast in the world." I .was 
agreeably surprised to find he could speak English with singular 
fluency.—“ Pray, my good man,” said I, “ of what Cast* are ypu ?” 
—“ I, Sahib, am a Brahman .”—" Your name ?”—" Kishen 
Doss, Sahib.”—" You seem much fatigti^ ; the natives of this 
country seldom venture out in the heat of the sun_, such a sultry 
day as this; and while I feel surprised at seeing a respectable • 
man like you exposing himself to its scorching rays, I feel plea¬ 
sure in the opportunity of affording you a shelter from ks effects.”. 

Ah, Sahib!” shaking his head despondingly, “ you little 
know my trouble: you English are full of wisdom ; you show it 
to great advantage in having but one wife, which is os much as 
any man can'command. Now, I have got two wives; one old, 
and one young^ut my cross old wife gets very jealous, and then 
they both fight. I think it better to endure the hot sun, that 
is silent, than the squalls of my two wives; so I come away.”— 
"Do you then live near me?”—Yes, Sahib, very near.”— 
" And so I presume, your two wives are now settling their diffe¬ 
rences together, by themselves ?"—" True, Sahib, and I hope, on 
my return, to find my house once more in-peace.” 

I consoled the poor Brahman under his misfortune, by-telling 
him, that every man must drink hb portion of vexation in this, 
world.—" Yes, but,” he added, " this cross old wife is so jea- ^ 
lous, that my once peaceful dwelling, where nothing but the 

chirrup 

*• The word cast is a Portuguese term, which has been adopted by Kuropeans in 
general to denote the different dasses or tribes into which the people of India are 
divided. The most andent partidSn is that which arranges them in four priod- 
pd tribes : the first and'’mo8t distinguished of all is that of the Brahmans —^the 
second is that of the Rajas—the third the Taisya, or merchants—mUi the last that 
of Sudras, or irdtivators. 
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chirrup of the lizards on the wall was wont to he heard, is now 
a continual scene of strife and uproar '.’’—"That, Kishen Doss, 
is a natural result from having two wives. Women will complain, 
if grieved; and God, who has gifted the lioy with generosity—i 
the tiger, with treachery—^the fox, with cunning—the dog, with 
watchfulness—«nd<(nan, with a portion of each of these qualities 
combined in him, has also in his secret wisdom so ordained, that 
your old wife should be 'naturally jealous of the young one.”— 
“ True, Sahib, true; but (very gravely) do you suppose it is in 
my nature to bear it^” 

In answer to this unlooked-for query, I observed, " that man 
was seldom afflicted beyond what he was able to bear; and I was 
led to conclude, from that constant and habitual mildness of man¬ 
ner, and gravity of deportment, for which the Brahmans were so 
remarkable, that they were bettor able to command their passions 
than any other race of men in India ; but of that he certainly must 
be the best judge.” 

Much pleased ffld he seem with this compliment to the Brah¬ 
mans ; it opened as it were the floodgates of his soul; and that 
reserve which had hitherto concealed his thoughts and mind, and 
shaded them, as it were, entirely from human conception, wSif 
BOW dispelled: he afterwards conversed with wonderful freedom, 
and great good-nature; and on my assuring him that the utmost 
my ambition aspired to, was to form an intimate acquaintance 
with, and just conception of, the manners, custofis, and opinions 
of the natives, but more especially those of his own cast; he 
promised to call upon me frequently, and give mo every informa¬ 
tion I wished to possess ; ending his friendly professions, and, at 
the same time, rising to depart, with saying, in a manner re¬ 
markably emphatic-*." This cross old wife /” and smiling at the 
same time with a pair of cunning eyes, as if he was, seemingly, 
just then thinking of the young one,—he retired. 

It is' here proper to observe, that although polygamy is actually 
disallowed by Brbhman jurisprudence, there are many instances 
of it among the great, as well as among the middling classes of 
that cast, and even among the poor; but it is considered to be 
an abuse, and in open violation of the customs of the Hindoos: 
among whom marriage has been always confined to two. 
An exception, and the only one; it appears, which occurs 
to this rule, is, in the event of a' man’s first wife, after long 

cohabitation. 
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coh&bitatlon, being pronounced barren; a second may then be 
lawfully espoused.^ 

Marriage being ^nsidered by the Brahman^ or Hindoo^ the 
greatest and most ^ssential of all circumstances^ is conducted with 
considerable pomp and solemnity. The girls are not older fhan 
seven, eight, or ten years; and the choicer of their fiiture hus¬ 
bands devolves entirely upon their parents. As soon as that im¬ 
portant point is determined, and preliminaries of marriage are 
entered into, the usual ceremonies begin; a particular de¬ 
scription of which would occupy many pages, and prove, 
perhaps, after all, tedious and uninteresting; but for the satis¬ 
faction of the curious Englidi reader who may wish to per¬ 
use a minute description of them, they will find it contained in 
the Abbe Dubois’ “■ People of Indie,” which is considered the 
most faithful account extant of these singular people. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies of the marriage, which last five 
days, a procession is made through the streets of the city, or vil¬ 
lage. It commonly takes place in the night, by the light of 
torches and' fire-works. The new-married pair are seated in one 
palanquin, with their faces towards each other. They are both 
'gaudily dressed out; but the bride, in particular, is generally 
covered with jewels and precious stones, partly the gifts of 
her father and father-in-law, but the greater part borrowed, or 
hired for the occasion. The procession moves slowly, while the 
relations and Triends of the bride and bridegroom come out of 
their houses as it passes, the women hailing the new-married 
couple, and the men bringing with them presents of silver, firuits, 
sugar, and beteL* Those who receive such presents are obliged, 
under the like circumstances, to repay them in their turn. These 
marriage processions, though in a style so eKtremel^r remote from 
ours, are sometimes on a scale of magnificence and splendour be¬ 
yond conception, and must be seen to be duly appreciated. 

This ceremony being over, the young spouse is taken back to her 
father’s house, which continues to be her principal abode until she 
has grown up into a state *fit to discharge all the duties of matri¬ 
mony. When this epoch arrives, which is called, marriage com- 

L plele, 

* Betel. Nut— called on a tree similar to the cocoa-nut; it is 

larger than the nutmeg, of a round, or rather flatted form t the natives of India 
cqt it small, and mix itjFith tine chunam; it is then tolled in the betel leaf, 
and eaten. When a person presents it to another, it is the same as giving an 
assurance of protection while in his company. 
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jMe, it becomes a new occasion for joy and feasting; and tbe 
greater part of the ceremonies attending the marriage are now 
repeated; on the conclusion of which she is conducted with great 
pomp to the house of her father-in-law, where she becomes accus¬ 
tomed to the society of her husband. Thus it will be seen, that- 
occording to European notions, no union of hearts, or sentiment, 
can be expected to attend the married state in India; nor indeed 
does the Hindoo give to such consideration a moment’s re- 
ilection: the object for which he marries is not to gain an inteU 
i lectual companion, to enable him the better to encounter the illsi 
I and travel through the thorny footpaths of this life, but to gel 
; a slave, who may bear children, a\id be subservient to the will or 
' her lord. 

In a few days, Kishen Doss called on me again; after which 
he made his visits more frequent, until, at length, he camC regu« 
larly three or four times a-week. Never did I feel myself better 
pleased with the society of any one, than of Kislien Doss. He 
had been, it appeared, a moonshee in the service of the honour¬ 
able Company, and then enjoyed a liberal pension from them. The 
grand aim of my discourse was directed, to dicit his real opinion 
t£ the Deity, as well as that of the enlightened portion of hiS 
countrymen. 

The Abb4 Dubois says—" The Vanaprastha Brahmans, or As¬ 
cetics, being bound, by their rules, to devote a large portion of 
their Imure every day to the contemplation of Para-Brahma 
(Supreme Being), it is not surprising that they ^ould have ac¬ 
quired some tolerably pure notions of the Divinity; unless, in¬ 
deed, we are to suppose they derived them by direct tradition 
from the early patriarchs, from whom they were not extremely 
remote. It u only by the latter way that they can have mounted 
np to Melchisedeck, to Job, to Abraham, and many other cele¬ 
brated personages who were near the era of the flood. ' God,* 
to use the words of the philosophers of India, * is an immaterial 
Being, pure, and;’ unmixed, without qualities, form, or division, 
the Lord and master of all things. He extends over all,- sees 
all, knows all, directs all; without beginning, and without 
end. Power, strength, and gladness dwell in Him.” On my 
first perusing the above lines in the Abbe Dubois' W<ak, my 
surprise may be weU conceived, as they called to my recollection 

the 
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the precise expressions^ almost word for word, made use of bjr 
Kishen Do^, in elttcidation of his opinion of the Deit^r. 

" If the Brahmans then,” I asked, " entertain such sublime 
notions of, Clod as> those that have just escaped your lips, how is 
it they worship idols instead of Him? why desert the true Ood, 
to worship Brahma,--yi8hnu,—Siv^,—•withftn infinite number of 
others * ; the followers of each idol not only worshipping’ stocks 
and stones, but what is equally degrading to humanity, brutes 
and reptiles?—* 

< , ■ ■ . Oh, that mtn 

(Csnst thou believe it?) should So stupid gtov, 

As to forsake the living Cod, and fall 
j To worAip their own work in wood and attme 1” 

Kishen Doss shook his head at this,—*stud—" That none could 
prove acceptable to the Para-Brahma, or the Supreme Being, but 
the virtuous; and that the followers of Brahma, Vishnu, or 
Siva, only endeavoured to approach him through them. You,” 
he continued, " are a Christian, I am a Brahman; we both wor¬ 
ship God differently, in form and in language; our colour and 
habits are different, so is our country: we travel towards heaven, 
tis do other casts who diflfer &om us, a different road; hut at 
the last, we shall all meet at the same end. There are widred 
men every where, as well as ignorant men; superstition abounds 
every where; every where there are believers and disbelievera of 
a God t What country is without good and evil? None. But 
every good Brahman, wliatever may bo his mode of worship, 
thinks of the Supreme Being as I have told you." 

Notwithstanding the manner in which Kishen Doss endea¬ 
voured to gloss over the barefaced idolatry of the Hindoos, such 
was the impression my mind had received) from the numerous 
opportunities I had of witnessing the idolatrous worship practised 
I7 these people, and so glaringly absurd did their gross supenti- 

L 2 tions, 

* There is scsrcdy an object in nature, animate or Inanimate, which the 
Hindoos do not worship; but &e; acknowledge three prindpal gods, whom 
they specially venerate, under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. When 
worshipped in union, they'form what is called the Trimurti; and they are se¬ 
parately adored with peculiar rites. These three have given birth to innume¬ 
rable others; and the Hindoos have gone far beyond all other idolatrous nations 
in die number of divinities they have formed, as they reckon no less than tbiity-- 
thcee koti of gods, each^kori being equal to ten millions; so that thewht^ 
number amounts to thies hundred and thirty millions! 
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tions, and chfldish credulity, appear to me, the evils of which had 
tainted even the manners and customs of theirQ)rivate life, that I 
could not but coincide precisely with the acthor above quoted, 
who, after speaking of the lofty terms in which the Hindoo 
writings describe the Para-Brama, or Supreme Being, says—^ 
" But it is painful tJ see thes^ sublime attributes unworthily pro¬ 
faned, by prostituting them^to the false gods of the country j and 
blendipg them with innumerable other attributes, as ridiculous 
and absurd as the fables to which they are attached.” 

Being sensible of thlfe antipathy of the Brahmans to discuss any 
religious doctrines foreign to their own peculiar faith, and espe¬ 
cially the tenets of Christianity, f forbore to urge the matter too 
far with Kishcn Doss, particularly as I well knew that any thing 
said in favour of Christianity, however obvious its truth, and 
however that truth might, for the moment, convince him, he would 
not admit it, nor allow it to have a permanent effect on his mind. 
In short, as the Abbe Dubois justly observes—The miracles of 
the Christian religion, however extraordinary they must appear to 
a common understanding, arc by no means so to the Hindoos: 
upon them’lhey have no effect. The exploits of Joshua and of 
his army, and the prodigies they effected by the interposition of 
God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, seem to them un¬ 
worthy of notice, when compared with the achievement of their 
own Rama, and the miracles which attended his progress. The 
mighty strength of Samson dwindles info nothing, when opposed 
to the overwhelming energy of Bali, of Havana *, and the giants. 
The resurrection of Lazarus itself is, in their eyes, an ordinary event, 
of which they see frequent examples in the Vishnu ceremonies.” 

Prom my general observation and experience, as well as from 
what fell frpm KisBen Doss, I am persuaded that the habits 
imbibed by these people from their infancy,—their veneration for 
ancient customs and usages,—^but especially the veneration and 
sanctity in which the ilesh of the cotv is held among them, (which 
animal indeed, they deify, and worship), adheres to them so firmly, 
and acts upon them so powerfully, as to render any attempt at 
innovation odious, if not hazardous ; which convinces me that 

the> 

■ According to Hindoo Mytliology—“ The Giant Havana, who la^jjfeg^ the 
wife of Rama, or Vishnu (personating that pfince), had ten heads. The palace 
that he possessed in the island of Ceylon, of which; he''was king, was so pro¬ 
digiously lofty, that die sun passed every day at noon under one of the arches.” 
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the triumph of Christianity in those regions, will be a work of 
considerable time.* Little progress has it yet made in India, 
whatever may hav8 been said or printed in England: but even 
that littlcmay pro.re of eminent future good. It is consolatory, 
however, to those who labour in the good work, and to all Chris¬ 
tians, to know, that (Jod’s will must assurecfly be done—that no 
olHtaclc can prevail against it. , 

By some Europeans, the Brahmans are supposed to possess, in 
a considerable degree, the art of divination, or fortune-telling, 
from inspection 06 the features of the face, or lines on the palms 
of the hands. “ That power,” jaid Kishen Doss, “ is known but 
to God alone. There are certain wise men skilled in astrology^ 
whom we refer to on the .occasion of a marriage, or any important 
undertaking, for the purpose of selecting a propitious day ; and 
to determine which, reference is made by them to certain signs of 
the Zodiac; or, there are certain omens that are considered un- 
propitious; such, for instance, as a serpent, a cat, or a fox, to cross 
our footpath, on the outset of a pilgrimage: we then immediately 
return, and defer the journey for a future day. The infallibility of 
.riicge signs, as well as the power of divination, said to be possess¬ 
ed by Brahmans, is fully believed by my people; but," said 
he, “ God alone can know our future fortunes ; and as to the pro¬ 
fessed power of astrologers, as well as the omens of evil, both 
owe their credibility to darkness and superstition. What is 
man. Sahib f He is a po*r creature;—wise, in his own conceit; 
but, after all, his mind cannot soar beyond its incarcerated mould 
of clay, which grovels on the earth, until ordained to min¬ 
gle with it: it cannotcxplore the secrets of space, nor of futurity. 
Some men there are, who profess to know^the mystery of deci¬ 
phering certain lines on the skull, and to be able thereby to read 
the fate that attended its animated state of existence on earth: 
it is an art that the wisest of my race believe in: but of this I 
will tell you more to-morrow; the sun is set,—the stars begin to 
twinkle,—and the cool evening’s air invites me." He then retired : 

I was anxious to know how his “ cross old tv'tfe” and the “ young 
one" agreed; but being well aware the European custom of ask¬ 
ing after one another’s wives, is considered by the Brahmans the 
height of impertinence, I w^s restrained from doing so. 

.Before I proceed, A- must first observe, what may appear per¬ 
haps to some of my readers almost needless, that the natural ten- 

h 3 dency 
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dency rf idolatry is to corrupt all things by absurd and ridiculous 
faUes. Innumerable are the fables of the Hiddoos, each surpass¬ 
ing the preceding in impossibility; and the n&re absurd to human 
imagination they appear^ the more readily ats they received as 
truth; indeed, the l^t of the imagination of the people of India 
is such, that they can in nowise be excited,«but by what is super¬ 
natural or monstrous. The following subject therefore will per¬ 
haps appear to some readers unworthy of any attention: but as 
there are also many to whom nothing is without interest that be¬ 
longs to the manners and disporitions of an ancient people, it is 
with the idea that an account of some of the genuine tales in 
vogue among them, will prove acceptable, that I trangress a little 
on this subject, by giving insertion to the following; and the more 
so, as the validity of the art referred to by Kishen Doss, ridicu¬ 
lous as it may seem in the judgment of Europeans) obtains impli¬ 
cit credit among many of the Hindoos. 

The following morning he came, with a smile beaming through 
his cunning eyes; and seating himself, rested one hand on his 
cane, and ^ith the other he drew from beneath his vest a human 
shulL There is a peculiar sensation invariably produced on .n^„ 
mind at the right of a skull: it is neither altogether pleasing, nor 
is it painful; but a mixture of both, which absorbs the eye and mind 
in deep attention to the object. The Brahman drew his chair 
dose to mine, and placed the skull on the table, first requesting 
me, with great politeness, not to touchdt, probably from a dread 
he entertained, that my touch might be the means of contamina¬ 
ting the part which his pure fingers were about to explore. He 
thmi, with the fore finger of his right hand, directed me to ob¬ 
serve ininutdy certam zig-zag lines, that formed the front of the 
coronal sutuA, and which appeared to bear some trifling resemblance 
to riie Hindoo character, more particularly to that of the Ta- 
muL " Do you," said he, " see these lines Yes.”—•“ They 

are those alluded fo in my discourse of yesterday. Many learned 
philosophers of my cast, pretend to pocsess the power of decipher¬ 
ing these characters, which power they allege to have derived fiom 
the immediate gift of Divine Revelation: the knowled^ of this 
mysterious art, however, is confined to a chosen few:—I oncei ' 
continued Kishen Doss, " conversed with a Brahman, who pro¬ 
fessed the knowledge of it, and who told me'the following tale, jis 
relating to himself:— 


TUB 
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TBB TALS OF THE SSDLZ» 

It was frequently tlie custom with me, he said, to roanw'' 
about the desart places contiguous to tny native village, and to 
•amuse m^rself by ^wrusing the destinies of every skull that might 
lie ejcpos^ to my view on the earth’s surfacq; some of which were 
more or less curious,* as having suffered unparalleled hardships in 
the world, from penury or disease; while others had passed their 
fleeting existence, without comparatively« ngh, or 'singlb cause 
to weep; some again from the pinnacle empower .and riches, were 
suddenly hurled Tieadlong into paradise, or hell, by violent means; 
and few there were without some remarkable feature, that tended 
either to awaken reflection, or to feed my insatiable thirst for 
curiosity, that gained a wonderful ascendency over me, from the 
first moment I became skilled’ in the art. Three weeks had once 
elapsed, and no skuU could I meet with: my impatience had just 
begun to vent itself in angry imprecations, when, lo! I beheld one 
just before me: it was one evening in September, on my return 
home from attending the festival of Gauii*. I instantly ran 
towards it, and peniscd the lines of destiny with avidity; but my 
• astonishment was great to read as follows Thy days on earth 
will be full of travail and sore vexation ; a great wanderer wilt 
thou be ; but nobody will care where thou goest. At thy death 
thy soul will enter Salytdoka, or the World of Truth, which is 
the paradise of Brahma, and is watered by the pure streams of the 
Ganges. There wilt thou remain in bliss for three thousand 
years, when thou wilt again revmt the earth in a form of a cow'K 

ii 4 Thy 

* A festival held in honour of one of the three pnncipal divinities of the Hin¬ 
doos, named Siva Gauri, being one of the appdlatiops of Parvad, the vrife of Siva. 

The system of the metempsychosis, or transmigradon W souls, was knowi. 
and received .by the Hindoos from the earliest ages. It is from them that Pytha¬ 
goras, when in India, is supposed to have derived his celebrated doctrine t al¬ 
though on bis return to Greece he taught it as bis own. Certain it is, that the 
books of the Hindoos (which appear to be more ancient tjum the age of Pythagoras) 
ate filled with exhibitions ot absurd doctrine, called by tbem Puma Jauma ; 
and treat of it as a system coeval with their most ancient insdtudons, dvil and 
religious, and estabUshed beyond all controversy. It seems to have had its origin 
in an intention to jusdfy the administiadon of Providence in dispendng reward.. 

” and punishments, and, in general, to correct the obvious iiregularide^ whicli re. 

■ suit from the triumph of vice, and the fall of virtue. The opinion of the Hiiul'V. i. 

is, with respect to the wicked naan who has prospered on earth, the gods hr.' e de- 
. creed, that after the j^esent life, ids soul shall become the tenant of tlie brdy oi t, 
pariah, of some voiadous animal, or a cieeiang insect y moreover, that to be l)iu:r 

Wind, 
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Tby bones (meaning ^e skull) will go where no other hones 
ever went before ; after a time they will ride e.n the wings of the i 
wind j but where they will alight, the Fates themselves know not.” ■ 
Once satisfied, he continued, I would cast the {ifeless bene away ; 
but such was the singularity of these Unes, that I pondered over 
the skuU, which I hlld in my^ hand, for hours, endeavouring, in 
vain, to reconcile the prediction to my understanding. At last I 
determinedjto take it home, under the persuasion that by keeping 
it secure from the possibility of molestation, I should be able to 
divine in process of*tilae,-4the real meaning of, the latter part of 
the prediction, that the skull should "ride on the wings of the wind, 
and alight where the Fates themselves knew not.” On my way 
home, 1 plucked some of the broad leaves of a cocoa-nut tree, and 
wrapping it up very carefully in them, I fastened it with coir 
cord. My chief anxiety now was, to select a place where it could 
remain secure from the prying eyes of my wife. At last I re¬ 
solved to enclose it in a bag, and suspend it on a hook that was 
fastened in the centre of the ceiling in my gteat hall, the sanctity of 
which place, no one, not even my wife, ever dared to invade. In 
the evening'I carried my design into execution; and I gazed 
the bag containing the skull as it was suspended to the centre of 
my ceiling, with delight; and secretly resolved in my own mind 
it should not be removed, at least, until the mysterious prediction 
relating to it was uturavelled. For seven years did it remain in 
this secure s^ato; at the end of which pe(^ I determined to un¬ 
dertake a pilgrimage to Kasi (Benares). Previous to my depar¬ 
ture, I assembled my wife and family, and told them that my ab¬ 
sence would occupy a. period of six months, and cautioned them 
to beware not to enter the great hall during the period of my pil¬ 
grimage, nor al^ow a hitman being to do so, on any account what¬ 
ever. To this injunction they all bowed implicit obedience; and 
I left my native place for Kasi, amidst the loud wailings and 
lamentations of my wife and family. At the end of six months I 
' , returned. 

blind, or crooked, is an indication of a life misspent in a preceding state of ex¬ 
istence ; and that, on the contrary, to be bom beautiful, rich, powerful, a Brah¬ 
man, or even a cm, is an equally dear proof of his having, when in diat state, 
passed a pure and virtuous life. It is not until after repeated new births, joined 
to the praedee of virtue and repentance, until the soul has been purified, and has 
corrected its slightest bias towards terrestrial objecls, that it ^e-unites for ever with 
the divine Para-Brahma, or Supreme Being. Such continues to be the belief of * 
the Hindoos, and, as it appears, of the generality of Asiatics at this day. 
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returned. It was at the hour of four in the evening I entel%d 
my gates: a dhurv^n* on seeing me uttered a loud shout, and 
announced the joyM tidings of my arrival: my wife, who was 
the first to .approach nie, fell at my feet, and embraced them. I 
entered the great hall immediately; but what was my astonish¬ 
ment to behold that the bag, and i^ contetifs, had disappeared, 
and nothing remained to greet my anxious view but the bare hook! 
“ Woman!” I said, turning to my wife, " tell me, on the pain bf 
instant death,” as I seized her by the throat, " who—who has 
invaded this sanctuary in my absence ? Wliat has become of the 
bag, with its contents, that I gave thee such strict charge to pre¬ 
serve ? Tell me, I say, trembling wretch!" shaking her, for my 
indignation knew no bounds. My wife, kneeling at my feet, 
supplicated, in tears and with uplifted hands, my forgiveness for 
her commission of the worst of crimes—disobedience to her hus¬ 
band’s commands.—" I could not,” she said, “ suppress the curiosity 
I felt to discover what the bag eontained. The second week after 
your departure, I had a Ibdder fixed to the ceiling, and on ascend¬ 
ing it, I opened the bag, and eagerly examined its contents: my 
horror on seeing a human skull was extreme; but m^ curiosity 
was no sooner appeased on this point, than I felt a burning desire 
to know the reason of its being placed there. For a long time my 
mind was in a state of turbulence and anxiety to divine this re¬ 
maining mystery, as well in doubt whether I should re^ace it, or 
keep it by me, and candid^ confess my weakness to you on your 
return. At length I consulted a learned gurut of our village, as 
to the meaning of the skull being suspended to the ceiling, also 
with regard to its ultimate disposal. He assured me that it was 
the skull of a fiend, which, in its animate state, had wandered over 
the earth in human form;—that unless it waJ instantly destroyed, 
and every particle of it ground, even to powder, you would be 
afflicted with sore calamity, and never return home. I paid the 
guru six rupees, and ground the odious skull instantly, to powder, 
and it being a stormy day, J cast it from the top* of our house into 
the air, that not a particle of it might pollute our compound. 
Now," added she, “ I have confessed all I know; nobody is in fault 
hit myself; and attribute it, I pray, to my sex’s weakness, or my 
love for you, and for^ve me!” Casting her from me, and command- 
» ’ ing 


A (loot keeper. 


A Hindoo priest. 
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* 

ing her to leave my pieaence, I reflected in silei&e, and not with* 
out wonder, on the thorough fulfilment of the latter part of the 
prediction;—on the singularity of events, that sometimes prove in¬ 
strumental in carrying the decrees of fate into ^cation ;--^d how 
totally impossible, as well as vain it is, in man, to attempt to re¬ 
verse them. •' 

Kishen Doss ended. I thanked him for his tale; but expres¬ 
sed my astonishment that the sense of man could be so debased, 
as to ^ve credence to the real existence of any such art; but on 
further conversationT it appeared that the !Prahmans,'Who pro¬ 
fessed the practice of it, were in the habit of selling it to those 
who were dupes enough to pay iiandsomely to be initiated, as they 
supposed, into its mysteries. This circumstance, among many 
others, which did not escape my notice, impressed me with the 
justice of observations contained in the pages of many eminent 
writers on India,—that if half the superstitious fables and idolatrous 
customs prevalent in the East, were traced to their proper source, 
they would appear to be set on foot, “and nurtured by the self- 
interest and gratification of crafty Brahmans, and gurus or priests 
of the codntry. 

•' *1 

Kishen Doss was passionately fond of listening to European 
anecdotes; and to indulge him, I would relate a variety: but I 
found none pleased him so well as those decked out in the Eastern 
style of the marvellous, or calculated to excite sudden astonish¬ 
ment, surprise, or laughter; no matter lyiw improbable the incidents, 
fiction beingfre^uently so familiarized to the mind of anAsiatic, as to 
be received with as great pleasure as truth. He in his turn would 
.favour me with a relation of Eastern tales, two of which I wiU in¬ 
sert, as well for the entertainment of my readers, as to ofier a 
characteristVal specimen of the general taste that pervades them 
all. The first, which he represented as a maritime tale in vogue 
among Mahommedans and Asiatio-Portuguese, was entitled as fol¬ 
lows 

THE TAHH OT THE SAIIitKl OF ALI..WOBK *. 

A captain of a ship lying in Muscat Roads, was in a great hurry 
to procure sailors, in order to proceed to sea immediately. As 

4' 

* The literal expression made use of b; Kishen Doss, was the s^or of 

handy-workbut the better to accommodate the Mtle to tlie English reader, 
1 have altered it to the sailor of “ AS-wotk.” " 
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be offered a liberal bounty, plenly 0 / Mahommedans came 
on board to offer* their services.—" Well," said the captain 
to one of them, "^hat pay do you want, my man?”—" Six 
rupees a-njonth, ^phib.”—" Very well; pass on.—And you ?" 
sj)calung to another.—" Five rupees, Sahib.”—" Good again; 
pass on.—And you ?” to a third.—" Pour rupees. Sahib.—" Pass 

on_And, my man,"*speaking to i careM4ooking Mahomme- 

dan, who advanced, wrapped in an enormous wodlen great-coat, 
" how much do you want ?”—" Twenty-three rupees per month. 
Sahib.”—" Light fif my eyes!” said the ct^tain, " twenty-three 
rupees a-month! what for?"—" What for. Sahib 1” replied the 
man; " because—I’m a sailor of all-work."—" A sailor of all¬ 
work ! By the power of Mahommed! what’s that ?”—" Oh!” re¬ 
plied the man, with a peculiar archness, that conveyed more to 
the mind of the captain than ten thousand words, " you’ll see T 
—" Well, pass on, sailor of all-work!” His crew being 
shortly after completed, he proceeded to sea. 

Scarcely had they cleared the land, and pursued their course 
through the deep tvaters, when a dreadful storm arose, in the 
mi^t of which every sailor on board was actively engaged in ne¬ 
cessary duty,—but the sailor of aU-work; who could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to go aloft, or indeed, do any thing but eat and 
drink, which he did very heartily. At length, by the assistance 
of severe blows with a rope’s-end, he was forced, greatly against 
his will, to go aloft. Ijjight came on, and with it, ^ the hor¬ 
rors of the storm, when the sailor of all-work, not at all relish¬ 
ing his situation, cast his enormous woollen great-coat into the 
sea, and slid down, unperceived, by one of the back-stays. 
Having reached the deck, he crawled into the captain’s store¬ 
room, where he lay concealed, and in per^t ease^ abundance of 
Shiraz wine, dates, biscuit, butter, and, in short, every, dainty, 
awaiting his touch, with all of which indeed he made himself 
sociably free, until he fell into a sound sleep. 

The mcmient the saih^ saw the enormous woollen coat faU 
into the sea, they one and all, supposing it to be their shipmate, 
bawled out to the captain on deck—" The sailor of all-tvork’s 
•fell overboard /” and after the lapse of a few days, during which 
time the sailors were fire^^uently occupied in scanning the cha¬ 
racter 
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racter of their eccent^c shipmate, and lamenting his untimely 
end, he was totally forgotten. *’ 

In a few weeks the ship arrived in sight’ of Bombay. They 
were sailing with a fair breeze for the harbour, when, all at 
once, a voice was heard to cry for, help! but nobody could tell 
from whence it camb. Search was made around the ship, and in 
every direction, but in vain ; still the voice continued its cry, 
louder and louder, until it rivetted the attention of the whole 
crew. One of the sailors said, he thought it proceeded from the 
stern. Thither they U1 ran, headed by their Kiaptain: but great 
was their astonishment, -on casting their eyes towards the rudder, 
to behold, the sailor of all-work! who was observed swimming 
with one hand, holding on by the rudder chains with the other, 
and puffing, blowing, spouting, and flouncing about, as if drown¬ 
ing—Oh, you unfeeling monsters!” he exclaimed, in a half- 
choked, and apparently exhausted utterance—" oh, you demons! 
here—^here—^have—I been—swimming after—the ship—all—the 
way—oh! from Muscat! and you wont—pick—^me up! Oh, 
you—^wretches!—Help! captain, help!” The crewr by the di¬ 
rection of Ihe captain, speedily got a rope, and pulled him up 
like a big fish, marvelling greatly,—^making much of him,—and 
assuring him (which was very true) that they never heard him 
cry*9Ut before, and wondering at his amazing prowessj in swim* 
ming so far as he had done: As for the captain, he determined 
not to part with him. t 

The ship had not been many days at anchor in the harbour of 
Bombay, when a Parsee merchant, who dined with thd captain, 
boasted of his singular expertness at every branch of skiU which 
formed the topic of discourse. Among other extraordinary freaks 
his predilectkw. for boasting led him to declare himself a 
thorough adept in, was that of swimming and diving; in short, 
he declared that he could swim, or remain under water, longer 
than any other man in Asia .—“ That," said the captain, “ I 
must be allowed to dispute with you, bging ready to back a sailor 
of mine against any man in the universe at diving or swimming; 
in fact," said the captain, “ he swam after me very nearly all the 
way from Muscat!"—“ You!" said the Parsee merchant, in an ■ 
impassioned tone, and gesture of defiance—"you doubt my 
word 1 I’ll dive with you for fifty thousand rupees, or with any, 

sailor 
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sailor you can pitoduce, or with any man In earth I”—" That 1# 
a sum," said the captain, " I am too poor to stake upon a ven¬ 
ture ; but if you choose, to make it ten thousand rupees, I am 
ready to advance the stakes, if you are."—" Agreed !” rejoined 
the merchant. Umpires were then appointed, agreements drawn 
out, and the morning of that day fortnight was fixed upon for 
the trial. 

The projected wager having formed* the chief topic of ,jc6nver- 
sation in the town of Bombay, a vast concourse of people assem¬ 
bled from all quarters early on the momingwippointed, to witness 
the feat. Some predicted, that the love of conquest, or desire 
of gain, would certainly prove th# destruction of one of the parties; 
others again, thought the Parsee would win; while the majority 
were of opinion that a shark would, most probably, get hold of 
both of them. 

Precisely at the homr of seven, the Parsee merchant made his ap¬ 
pearance, and was instantaneously hailed with deafening acclama¬ 
tions from the surrounding multitude. He wore a rich turban, 
fringed with gold. Over his shoulders, a fold of plain calico, border¬ 
ed with silver lace, partly concealed a superb diving suit,*which had 
‘bben dipped in a magician’s caldron, containing a mysterious 
liquid, calculated to render the wearer of it, " invincible in war, 
and victorious in contest." This precious suit was decked wit}t u 
profusion of diamonds, and massy clasps of pearl and gold, of so 
rare a workmanship, as to amaze and delight the eye of* every be¬ 
holder. Three vassals, Allowing him, bore the amount of his 
stakes, ten thousand rupees; and delivered the sum over to the 
umpires, who were natives of Bombay, of high rank, and were 
seated under a splendid canopy, made of sandal wood, erected ex¬ 
pressly for the occasion. In a few minutes, the ca^ain was seen 
to advance, who likewise delivered over the amount of his stakes 

f 

to the umpires. All now were waiting with impatience for the 
sailor of all-work. At last, a universal shout announced his 
appearance at the summit of a small hillock h6 had to surmount, 
ere he reached the beach? These plaudits, however, soon gave 
way to emotions of another kind—intense curiosity; for he was 
observed pulling after him, to the astonishment of all, and with in¬ 
defatigable earnestness, a large bag, containing apparently some 
heavy substance. Every eyfe was fixed upon him, until he reach¬ 
ed 
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ed tbe beach, when le threw the bag at the umpires feet. 

What is this ?" said the Parsee merchant. " What is it ?" 
said the sailor of all-worh, with a surly look: " rice."—" Rice!" 
SEtid the astonished merchant-—" What for Wh^ for I” re¬ 
plied the sailor of all-work, with a look of ineffable contempt at 
his adversary; " Uf eai, certainly!" At this a loud laugh pro¬ 
ceeded from every side: the^ sailor of all-work however advanced 
to the umpires, and after telling them that he—" engaged to dive 
for a wager, it was true, and dive he would; but that he did not 
contemplate the idea Of remaining under water^without any thing 
to eathe disappeared. 

Various were the expressions^ of astonishment, occasioned by 
his determination to remain so long under water as to consume a 
bag of rice, gave rise to: but they were not kept long in suspense, 
for he again appeared, with a sack of dates, two jars full of Shiraz 
wine, and some mangoe jelly.—" Now," said he, " I shall soon 
be ready for you !" and again disappeared. In his absence, the 
Parsee merchant wished much to be allowed to scrutinize the con¬ 
tents of the bag, but was not permitted by the umpires. Loud 
and repeatbd plaudits now announced the re-appearance of the 
sailor of all-work: but, once more, the multitude were doomed ’ 
to suspend their greetings, to gaze in silent astonishment, not un- 
mized with the liveliest curiosity, at the sailor of all-work, who 
was observed to advance before six lusty fellows, bearing on their 
shoulders an enormous anchor and cabje. After the various ex¬ 
pressions of surprise occasioned by this unaccountable appearance 
had subsided, the umpires themselves could not restrain their in¬ 
quisitiveness, who, with the captain, and the astonished Parsee 
merchant, flocked round the sailor of all-work, surrounded by an 
amazing concourse of people, all anxious to ascertain the intent of 
these ominous preparations; but particularly of the anchor and 
cable. " As for my provisions," said the sailor of all-work, " I 
have already told you for what purpose they are intended; the 
anchor and cable,*" turning to the merchant, " is to bring us safe 
to anchor at the bottom; and to keep us comfortable there, until 
our stock of provisions are consumed.”—" What!" said the Parsee 
merchant, who by this time was half crazy ndth apprehension and> 
surprise—" what! come to an anchor at the bottom I and eat 
and drink there! By the power of Mahomped! not I .'—Now, 


now. 
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now, .do I perceive your design, caitiff 1 I^ou art a magician; 
if not, the devil himsf If; and wantest to sacrifice me at the bottom 
of the ocean; but tha^s to Mahommed! I am preserved from thy 
clutches, and the fury of the fiendsSo saying, he advanced a 
few steps, in order trf appeal to the umpires: but the surrounding 
populace deeming his intention as a mere eva|j.on, or, at the best, 
a pretext to avoid tha trial of ltill| they had all assembled to 
witness, hailed him with deafening yells and bootings, and were 
just as liberal in their applause on the sailor of all>work; mul> 
titudes ringing the air with shouts of—" W|ll done, the sailor of 
all-work !’* Meanwhile, the merchant, who was, and not with¬ 
out reason, apprehensive for his awn safety, contrived to make 
his escape, amidst the dire confusion and uproar that surrounded 
him. This was no sooner ascertained, than the sailor of all-work 
was again hailed with universal acclamation ; and the stakes, by 
the edict of the umpires, were delivered into the captain’s hands, 
as justly forfeited; who, in gratitude to the sailor of all-work, 
increased his pay from twenty-five, to fifty rupees a-month. Nor 
did his bounty end here: on his arrival in Persia, he presented 
him with a cottage, situated in the suburbs of the famed city of 
Teheran, which was the native village of the sailor of all-work. 
It is said he lives there to this day,—exciting the wonder and 
admiration of the curious, who flock round his dwelling in 
breathless anxiety to gain a sight of him, and listen, with avidity, 
to his description of the mysteries he observed in the inscrutable 
depths, and his marvellous*exploite therein. 

So much for the " Sailor of All-work." We now come to the 
second tale; which is one of the many held in general, estimation 
by the Hindoos. It attracted my peculiar notice, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of my hearing being impaired; and 1 mSy not perhaps 
erroneously conclude, that this consideration induced KishenDoss, 
as well as other " wise men of the East," to introduce the tale 
with greater frequency than others to my especial observance. 
I was agreeably surprised, well as pleased, therefore, to read the 
tale (although with considerable variations,) in the Abbe Duhois’ 
“ People of India." He relates it as follows, and as I cannot hope 
to give a better version, I shall insert it in Us own style. 


TALE 
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1 • 

TALB OP THE FOUR DEAF tI<n>lAm. 

# 

A deaf shepherd was one day tending hi% flock, near his own 
village; and though it was almost noon,, his wife had not yet 
brought him his breakfast. He was afraid *to leave his sheep-to 
go in guest of it, l^t some accident should befall them. But his 
hunger could not be appfaseSj and ufon looking round, he 
spied a Talaiyari, or viUhge hind, who had come to cut grass for 
his 'cow, near a neighbouring spring. He went to call him, 
though very reluctantly, because he knew that, though those ser¬ 
vants of the village are set as watchmen to prevent theft, yet they 
are great thieves themselves. He hailed him, however, and re¬ 
quested him just to give an eye to his flock, for the short time ho 
should be absent, and that he would nob-forget him when he 
returned from breakfast; but the man was" as deaf as himself, 
and mistaking his intentions, he angrily asked the shepherd— 
“ What right have you to take this grass, which I have had the 
trouble to cut ? Go about thy business, and let me alone!” The 
deaf shepherd observed the repulsive gesture of the hind, which 
he took for? a signal of acquiescence in his request, and therefore 
briskly ran towards the village, fully determined to give his wif^ 
a good lesson for her neglect. But when he approached his 
hwse, he saw heif before the door, rolling in the pains of a violent 
cholic, brought on by eating, over night, too' great a quantity of 
raw green pease. Her sad condition, and the necessity he was 
under to provide breakfast for himself, detained the shepherd 
longer than he wished ; while the small confidence he had in the 
person with whom he left his sheep, accelerated his return to the 
utmett. 

Oveijoyed to see his flock peaceably feeding near the spot 
where he left them, he counted them over ; and finding that 
there was not a single sheep missing, " He is an honest fellow," 
quoth he, “ this Talaiyari, the very jewel of his race I I pro¬ 
mised him a reward, and he shall have it." There was a lame 
beast in the flock, well enough in othdr respects, which he hoisted 
on his shoulders, and carried to the place where the hind was, and 
courteoudy offered him the mutton, saying—" You have taken 
great care of my sheep during my absence—take this one for your 
trouble. 
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« I" says the deaf hind—" I break jriur sheep's leg! Ill 
be hanged if I went'near your flock since you have been gone, 
or>stin^ from the Jlace where I now am ."—“ Yes," said the 
shepherd, 'iit is gocjd and fat mutton, and will be a treat to you 
and your family, or friends.”—" Have I not told thee," replied 
the Talaiyari, in a rage, " that I neyer weiA near thy sheep; 
and yet thou wilt accuse me 0 / br^t^ng that one’s leg. Get 
about thy busmess, or I will give thee a good beating!” And, 
by his gestures, he seemed determined to put his threats in exe¬ 
cution. The astonished shepherd got into* a passion also, and 
assumed a posture of defiance. .They were just proceeding to 
blows, when a man on horseback came up. To him they both 
appeale^j^^dedde th^ispute between them; and the shepherd, 
laying hold of the bridle, requested the horseman to alight just 
for a moment, and to settle the diflerence between him and the 
beggarly TalaiyarL—" I have offered him a present of a sheep," 
says he, " because I t^pught he had done me a service; and, in 
requital, he will knock me down." The villager was at the same 
time preferring his complaint, that the shepherd wo^ accuse 
him of breaking the leg of his sheep, when he had never been 
near his flock. ■ 

The horseman, to whom they both appealed, happened to 
be as deaf as they, and did not understand a word that either*df 
them said. But, seeing them both addressing him with vrite- 
mence, he made a sign to fhem to listen to him, and then frankly 
told them that he confessed the horse he rode was not his own : 

" It was a stray that I found on the road," quoth he, "and being 
at a loss, I mounted him for the sake of expedition. If he be* 
yours, take him; if not, psy let me proceed^ as I am really in 
great haste." * 

The riiepherd and the village hind, each imagining that the 
horseman had decided in &vour of the other, became more violent 
than ever; both cursing him, whom they had taken for. their 
judge, and accusing him of partiality. 

At this crisis, there happened to come up an aged Brahman: 
instantly they all crowded round him—shepherd, Talaiyari, 1 and 
horseman; each claiming his interposition, and a decision in his 
favour. All spoke together, •evety one telling his own talc. But 
the Brahman had Iwt his hearing also.—" I know,” said he, 

. M "you 
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** ](ou want to compel^ me to return home to tier (meaning his 
wife); but do you know her character ? In hll the legicms of the 
devils, I defy you to find one that is her'equal in wickedness. 
Since the time I first bought her, she has m^e ms crmmit mors 
4b than it will be in my power to expiate in thirty gmierations. 
1 am going on a pil^mage to Kasi (Benares), where I will wash 
myself from the innumerable crimes 1 have been led into, from the 
hour in which I had the misfortune to make her my wife. Then 
wiU 1 wear out the rest of my days on alms, in a strange land.” 

While they were dil four venting their exclamations, without 
hearing a word, the homesteale^perceived some people advancing 
toward them with great speed. Fearing they might be the 
owneta of the bea^, he dismounted, and The 

she^erd, seeing it was growing late, wenrto look after his flock, 
ponring out curses, as he trudged, against all arbitrators, and bit¬ 
terly complaining, that all justice had departed from the earth. 
Then he bethought himself of a snake, that crossed his path in 
the morning, as he came out of the sheepfold, and which might 
account for the troubles he hadahat day experienced. The talm- 
yari JSetumed to his load of grass, and finding the lame 4 ieep there,, 
he took it on his shoulder, to punish the shepherd for the vexation 
he had given him: and the aged Brahman pursued his course to a 
ckSUltiy, that was not far off; a quiet night and sound sleep 
soothed hi/t anger in part—and, early in the morning, several 
Brahmsms, his rdations and neighbour!^ who had traced Um out, 
persuaded him to return home, promising to engage his wife to be 
mote obedient and less quarrelsome in future. 


. It will readily he supposed, that I was not insensihle of the ad¬ 
vantage I derived frem the intelligent society of Eashen Doss. His 
attention, however, was not confined to mere words; he would 
fiequently fevour me on the occasion of a Hindoo marriage with 
a card ef admission to a uautch, or festival, held in celebration of 
it, where it is usual for dancing giils*^ to exhibit their respective 
. powers 

• Th^ aie better known to the pubUc by the coueer name of atrumpet^ 
"fheir jmfession, indeed, requires of them to be open to the embraces of persons 
of all casts; and tlthough originally they ap^ar to have been intended for the 
gratification of-the Brahmans only, they are now accuiitemed to extend their fis- 
vours to all who solicit them. 
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powers of attraotran in public. These dan^ng giris, or, as thejr 
call themselves " dma-dtui" at slaves ef the gods, are also em¬ 
ployed in the worship* of idols. In their dance they never mix 
wi^ men ; it isconhped entirely to themselves. They are the only 
women taught to read, to sing, or to dance; and as they are con¬ 
sidered immodest and profligate, it would be lihought the mark of 
an irregular education, if a virtuous vt^opian were found capable of 
either reading, singing, or dancing: she herself would be ashamed 
to confess it. Fw this reason the Brahmans are so disgusted with 
the European custom of permitting, nay, even of encouraging 
their wives, to “ caper and ambl^ in public promiscuously with 
the men.” 

We had made an appointment to attend a nautch, which was 
to take place in the week foUowing, at the especial request of 
Kishen Doss, who assured us that" the dancing girls were selected 
among hundreds, for their superior beauty and accomplishments." 
It was about four days prior to the evening appointed for the 
nautch, that a confused noise was heard to proceed, in the even¬ 
ing, from the direction of the river. Bengalees in nuq^bers were 
ohsesved hurrying to and fro; and my curiosity being excited, I 
proceeded in the direction of the uproar. On reaching the banks 
of the river, I beheld a splendid budgerow*,near the landing-place, 
in a sinking state. The natives were unloading the ba^age and 
wines with every expedition, while two'' Hindoo-Britons," as 
they are designated, or " dBuntry born8+," were standing 1^, ac¬ 
tively engaged in superintending, and lending their assistance. 
Presuming from this circumstance they were the owners, and pm:- 
ceiving they were English, I advanced towards them and tender¬ 
ed the use of my cottage, accompanied witih qn invitation, to re¬ 
main with me unril their affairs were arranged; 'Which they ac¬ 
cepted with avidity, and abundance of thanks. It may Uot be 
amiss to remark here, that the rites of hospitidity are observed to 
an extreme, among Europeans in India. In tvavelliug through 
the interior, it is considered^n affivnt to pass an indigo factory, 
or the habitation of a European, without calling in, and sojourn- 
mg a period of some days, as may prove most convenient tto.the 

A 2 tinyeBet* 

• A boat somewhat like oui pleasure-barges: it draws from four to five feet 
water. Some have cabins fourteen feet wide, and proportionably long. 

+ The offspr^g of a European by a native woman. ■ 
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traveller. Such stren|th hai the love of country over our hearts,- 
^that strangers meet as brothers, and chat as rodably and happUy 
as if they were really of one family. But^, alas! this enviable 
custom, like the boasted hospitality of England in ancient times, 
is giving way considerably, from the great influx of European ad¬ 
venturers ; and the** habits and manners of the Anglais-Orien¬ 
talists have of late years undergone a sensible change. 

My guests were soon housed; and in the course of a few hours 
my hitherto secluded cottage was a scene of bustle and festivity; 
the misanthropic ha&ts I had insensibly imbibed from a strict' 
seclusion from the society of my,, countrymen, were then expelled ; 
feelings that had so long lain dormant, as to become well-nigh 
eitinct, again clmmed their ascendancy, as the jovial' catch,—the 
toast,—and enlivening glass, circulated freely; and after having- 
been unused to my mother-tongue for months together, and ac¬ 
customed alone to Hindoo accents, if I except the French spoken 
by my wife, I felt such music from the voices of my guests as de¬ 
lighted my heart, and aroused some of those few and short-lived, 
but delectable feelings of which man is susceptible during his fleet¬ 
ing existence on earth. - , 

My guests, I found, were indigo planters, then on their return 
to their respective factories from an excursion of pleasure to the 
far-famed city of Hooghly, distant from Chandemagore but a few 
miles; and their budgerow having sprung a leak, they were thrown 
by this circumstance under the roof "of my humble dwelling. 
Liberal were their professions of friendship, and urgent were they 
fer me to leave my retreat to visit their respective Victories; one 
of them, known by the name of HanditoUah, being situated in-land, 
west of Calcutta, about twenty miles, and of which the eldest 
Hindoo-Briton, whom I shall call Dennison, was the owner. 
Ihe other factory, the property of the youngest, whose name 
was Biago, was situated in the native village of Haughbaul-haut, 
distant in-Iand about thirty miles west of HanditoUah. I was 
averse to leave my retreat: every shrub, every tree, and object 
about it, was entwined round our hearts in ties of endearment, 
and I thought I diould be happy to livu there for ever! But the 
thkst of man for novelty is insatiable ; his eye is never satisfied ; 


the tight of new oljects in remote tod foreign countries, but add ^ 
fuel to his desire to see more ; and with this eager propensity for 

riovelty. 
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■novelty, as well tb with the hope of being ^till better acquainted 
with the natives, having an opportunity, as I then should, of wit*- 
nessing their customs %nd manners in their primitive simplicity, ' 
unshackled qt so gre^t a distance in the interior, by the restraints 
which the presence of Europeans impose upon them; and.also 
with a faint hope I indulged of meeting witb'some advantageous 
field for employment—-4 embraced their invitation. After re¬ 
maining with me for the space of five days, during which period 
we lived in the enjoyment of uninterrupted cheerfulness and good 
-humour, they departed for their respective factories, leaving a 
consummah with me, as a guide to conduct us to Handitbllah ; 
where it was proposed we should remain about three months, at 
the expiration of which period we were to proceed to Haugbaul- 
■haut. In the mean time I dispatcdied another letter to my friend 
Endtfield, on the west coast of Sumatra, having concluded ftom 
his silence that mine had miscarried; as too well I knew his dispo¬ 
sition and feelings of regard towards me, to harbour in my br^t a 
doubt of their sincerity ; and having left directions with the dawk; 
or post-office peons, to forward my letters, I prepared to^commence 
piyjpumey. 

I was not forgetful, however, of my enga^ment at the nautch, 
-and at ten o’clock on the appointed evening, I sought admission at 
the portico of a large native dwelling, buried in the centre of a fide 
garden, surrounded by underwood and shrubberies, about two 
miles from ChandemagorA It was opened by a dhuiwan, or 
door-keeper; a Hindoo, bearing a cane, mounted with , gold, then 
advanced, and ushered me into an immensely large room, crowded 
by natives almost to suffocation. There was however a smalf- 
-square, about sixteen feet by twelve feet, raded off in the centre, 
.set apart for the dancing girls, as well as for the IRcommodation 
of natives of rank, or ftvour, and where I was offered in courted 
to my nation, a chair. The partition was richly carpeted; costly 
lustres were suspended from the roof, and on thq^ sides of the walls 
many wall shades, or oblong glass lamps, lit with cocoa-nut oil, 
produced a brilliant effect. At the head of the room, distant ten 
or twelve paces from where I sat, waa a throne of pure gold; the 
<anopy, twelve feet in height, rested on four massy pillars,.of the 
same precious metal, and of exquisite workmanship, the nobs 
i;^ng- curiously fiUagbeed.. On the front of the throne the Hor 
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iKtackUe GoDt{n»y‘8 emliianiBaft; «nS ibllie 

iritf was seated tbe bcut^;ioom, at a searlef vieh'et cmbian t be 
ina a fiur Hindoo, apparently about tbitfy:- tba bride Was not 
present. By bis side was a box, contaimug^wtel, wbieb he^ew* 
«d with great tang-jreidi looking on at wbsrt was gcdsg forward' 
with apparent mdiffinOice; and if I could justly jUvine the in¬ 
ward emotions of his soul^ ^cnn the seli^tnplacency depcted in 
his features, I should pronounce his happiness to originate in the 
ostentatious display of the finery by whkh he was surrounded, 
and to bOkiincreased both by the contemplatioii of his own import¬ 
ance, as the dispenser of benefits, however sm^lj and by the con¬ 
viction that he Uras the ol^ect of the admiration of the numerous 
multitude collected to witness the nautch. But hard indeed 
Iwould it be; if be could not enjt^ himself with an outlay of ex- 
pence so princely, the greater part of which was lavished for the 
enteHiainment of othersespecially as his pursuits were innocent, 
and in accordance with the custom of his country: indeed 1 could 
not but wish him from the bottom of my heart, every ha^^ness 

he could desire. 

( 

As I before said, I was seated in the square: to ray left, ^u| 
paces &om me, was the throne; and to the right, at ntb&e in 
front of me, were Wo dancing ^Is. They were well, nay, elegant- 
ly^adetheir form, was symmetry itself;—their colour, light 
olive, inctlining to fair ; theic hair, long, black, soft,' and silky, was 
divided in ftont, and fastened in a large fold on the lower part of 
the bade of the head, reaching half way down the hack ; perfumes, 
sweet-scented flowers, and elegant attire, entwined with studied 
art, about the hair, indicated luxurious delight. One of thep had 
a htadt cinde round,the whites of her eyes, and which, unaccount¬ 
able as it mky seem, added, at least in my eye, to her beauty. 
Thdr ears were decorated with small rings all round them, set 
with garnets, rabies, and other {weclous stones; and at the end 
of the ear were golden ear-rings, about four inches in diameter. 
On tiieir necks were caicanets, and massy golden neddaces; on 
their arms, golden armlets; bangles of diver and gold on their 
wrists, and niter bangles on their ancles. Iheir attire was the 
same as is usually worn by Hindoo females, with the exception 
of the sabstitution of silk for cotton, and a pair of brond silk 
trowseis; the whole arranged With strict regard to decency, the 

garments 
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guments being thrown leotely^ .and in drQo'ii&i 

them^ so as to net dB* their diape to the utnutti ad^ntage j. the' 
feet were left bare. 

Their da^^ee was a cadenoed movement, but gmceM and>plea-- 
sihg; ib which the motion of their arms and hands, mthi'C 
certain expression of feature, indicative of tesidemess, sensibBify, 
and delight, occupied their chief att^tion, as the^ do not dance: 
as in Europe, with regultu: steps. At intervals they would chant,' 
in a loud screwing tone (any thing but musical) verses of thmr 
songs, which, I ijnderstood, related to fbme eirouyistance or 
other of the lives or amours of their gods- 

They gang, and as they faised their arms above, 

Their rolling eyes confessed their soul was—love 1 

Contrary to the fepreseptations that had been made to lae, no¬ 
thing lascivious in their movements did I see, nor any thing to 
offend the chastest eye ; but such is the soft, seductive, and alt 
luring character of the dance, as to produce in general a ten¬ 
dency to dalliance on every beholder. Behind them were seated 
cross-legged on the carpet, four Hindoo musicians; one of them 
beat a tum-tum, or drum. His head, shouldev, anus>*and every 
muscle, were in motion during his performance. Another played 
a harp, iu great favour among the Brahmans, called l^naj the 
wires of metal, the catgut being considered too impure foi;<the 
fingers of the Hindoos to touch. A third thrummed a gu^tp, called 
kinnara ; and the fourth ]|ept time by sounding a hind of mn4eal 
bell; The noise of the tum-tum, with the discordant servings 
of the stringed instruments, and the intermitting screeching, .or 
shrieks, of the girls—the jingling of their ornaments, diversided 
with* the dance of the syrens—^together with the splendour of th^ 
room,—the throne,—and the sable diversity of huia#a rf>j.ect8 com¬ 
posing the audience, formed the prininpal features of wy Hiteiv 
tainment, with which indeed I was much ^tailed, and did not 
return home until a late hour. ^ 

Nothing astoni^ies the jguropean more than the absurd and 
obstreperous din and confusion produced by the music nf the 
Hindoos. So harsh, piercing, and discordant, does it sound to 
tfti European ear, that the very idea of order, Or any kind, of 
method, would seem to be altogether out of the.qu^tion, I can 
compare their musii/wbicb accompanies *hp prpeetsifin of their 
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to nothing betto'^than the sound of a floket stradc via> 
lebtly Bg(unst a brass pan; and that of theif nautches, to the 
"‘heraping of numerous ill-toned violins—to %he sound of drums 
and bells, trying to do justice to some of the 'fiend-^e airs in 
Der Freischutsand yet Kishen Doss assured me, with great 
gravity, that " the English were wonderfully clever, and under¬ 
stood every branch of the arts and sdencei^ to perfection, but one, 
and that was—^music! of that,” he said, " we had not the re¬ 
motest idea.” 

Like u|| they have a gamut of seven nojes, and are taught 
mudc methodically. The gamut, which is said to be introduced 
into Europe but in modem ti^es, by the Benedictine monk 
Guido Aretino, has been known to the Hindoos from the earliest 
ages; it is to home in mind, however, that the Hindoos have 
never brought any thing to perfection; and that in sciences, arts, 
and manufactories, they have remained stationary at toe point 
where they were several hundred years ago: their musicians at 
tl^t remote period were as skilful as those of the present times ; 
and if we compare the Hindoo music, as we now hear it, with 
that of Europe as it was two or three thourand years agD,^toe 
former might, and probably would, take precedence over all 
others in a nmilar stage of society:—" In those remote ages, the 
Druids, and other leaders of popular belief, in toe greater part 
of Enropp, used in toeir rites nothing but dismal and horrid 
shrieks, and had no instrument^ music but what was produced 
by clashing one plate of metal against another—^by beating on 
astretched sMn—or rmsing a dull and droning sound from a horn, 
hr a rude instrument of twisted bark." And they would pro¬ 
bably feel as little gratifiration at that period from the dulcet 
strains of an Skiropean band of music of the present day, as do 
toe Hindoos, whom I have frequently seen gasing with a stare of 
vacant curiority on our band, but so little delight did it seem to 
afibrd, that I nevpr knevv one of them to remain two minutes. 
As to toe ornamental arts, such as painting, sculpture, and the 
like, they have as little emerged from barbarism as their music, 
Heir pmntu^ particularly, is nothing but mere daubing^ set off 
with bright cdours and extravagant j^are. 

To proceed A budgnow was now engaged, to convey 
myself and Virginia up a navigable creek, that ran a consi¬ 
derable 
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denble distance west, into tbe interior ;.{y>d. at the terminatiott 
of which was dtuaUd, at the distance of a few mile% the indigif 
factory of Handitolkh> On leaving Kishen Doss jwo tempgaeef 
I bade hin^a cordial farewell, as I reverenced him for hia.age, at 
well as£ov his judginent, and hind attention to me. 1 could iiot 
but regret, however, as we parted on the^ banks o£ the river, 
that the customs of his cast forbade lOur shaking hands. Such i> 
the nature of custom, or. habit, and luch power has it over u^ 
that when he bade adieu, my heart was in my hand, ready ,ta 
endrde his withii^ its grasp; whUe he, influenced, no doubt, by 
similar impressions of regard, but unused to the " palmy test” of 
friendship, expressed his feelid^s through his aged but eloqpent 
eyes;—presring, at the same time, the bead of bis cane, or staff, 
with the like cordiality as we should our hands, had we been 
countrymen. I contented myself with expressing psy hope, that 
“ the Creator and Preserver of the universe would protect us 
both, until we met again.” In this he cordially joined, expressing 
himself nearly in the same words. 

We left Ghandemagore at break of day, and sailed, with a Mr 
wind, up the Hooghly, until we reached the nuUdh, or creek. 
We then steered westward, the boatmen plying their oars, in 
consequence of the wind failing. As we advanced, the prospect 
became more and more interesting: the green crops of paddf and 
rice, with the native husbandmen following their several occupa> 
tions—the spots of jung^, or forest, scattered here and tbere^ 
all bearing the aspect of nature’s simplest garb, aided alone by 
the industry of man, and unadorned by the studied, art with 
which the cultivated fields of Europe abound, was a jpratifying 
spectacle;—one that I would not then have relinquished for any 
consideration. The jackal, in appearanci^*S^>t^nliks the fox, 
was frequently seen prowling near us, stming, as a dog is some¬ 
times observed to do, on seeing dny attractive object—thirds of 
gaudy plumage, particularly the paroquet,^were in plenty; os 
also innumerable bevies ^f wild dudr—the vulture and hawk, 
however, were the most conspicuous, and very active, convert¬ 
ing the fair firmament into a seat of constant warfare and death. 
' The face of the country was a level: end 1 must not omit to 
add, that the luxurious pdour and refreshing fragrance of the 
jamming air, surpassed any thing I had ever before experienced. 

At 



r At ten o'clock the i^hallowness of the nullak prevented our 
Anther progress, and we landed ; the coolies^^carrying otir bag< 
gage, and the consunun^, or butl», of Mr. Dennison, acting 
the part of a guide. It was at that season of the year called the 
aold season, in the month of June, when t£e north-east nmn'- 
soon is prevalent; ai^d on our landing, which was about eleven 
in the forenoon, we found the tmnperatuic of the air pleasingly 
mild, but in the mornings and evenings the cold is intense, the 
kictmvmiience of which is the more sensibly felt, from the cir¬ 
cumstance pi. stoves beang out of use in India., The appearance 
qf iee is not uncommon; and the, natives, huddling themselves 
together into a ** pinching postu!re,’' seated on their hams, and 
wrapped in a piece of white calico, with nothing but their black 
pertinacious noses peeping out, produce a ludicrous effect, as viewed 
in contrast with the whiteness of their clothing. 

< We travelled on foot foi six or seven miles, through a country 
as delightful as novel to me. Every step we trod on the plains, 
excited interest, from the possibility of meeting with something 
new, either in animal or vegetable nature. In the woods which 
we passed t&lrough, various objects served to heighten the plea¬ 
sure of our journey, such as b\i£Ealoes, foxes, flying foxes, and 
pea^ks, in their wild state; but the gay plumage of the fea- 
therad race, wlio were observed seeking shelter on die shady 
hr^ohes of the tamarind, the palm, and the pummalo trees, 
from the sun’s rays, that became oppressive as it reached the me^ 
tidian, w^ by far the most attractive of the surrounding no¬ 
velties. It was the flrst time I had enjoyed what may be termed 
a country walk, since I left my native land; and both. Virginia 
and myself felt the excursion a delidous treat. By three o’clock 
we reached the ind^pa. Aictoty of Handitollah^ 

The dwelling-house attached to the factory was atuated at 
the extremity of a lane, about the distance of sixty yards fiom 
the high road that leads. to Benares. Two enormous palm-trees 
teared their stately heads at the entranf^e; and on either side of 
the lane, trees were closely planted, affesrding a pleasant shade. 
In this bouse Mr. Dennison, his friend Biago, and Mrs. Kiago, 
who had arrived from Cahmtta, were in expectation of, and ready 
to receive us. If any state of sqcial enjoyment, aided by a 
prospect-vf nature’s fairest sceq$s, together wi{h every personal 

convenience 
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conreni^ce toH)e desired, would bear coibparison, out of Eui^Tpe, 
with the Uke enjdjments in a farm-house in envied £ngland,~4t 
was the indigo factory of Mr. Dennison. Our boat was a geift- 
rous onehe Khd provided abundantlj the luxuries vi Europe, 
such as hams, cheeses, ale, and claret, with eveiy eastern rarity 
to make us happyt Riago was apparently gf a dispodtion similar 
to his friend Dennisan; his wife,»a young .and amiable creole 
lady, soon formed an association of sentiment with mine; and I 
was then of a temperament to enjoy the delights thus amply 
afforded mo, to perfection; but what contributed to jjy happiness 
more than any other rarcumstance, was the presence Of my bro¬ 
ther John, who had obtained a ^mporary leave of absence from his 
ship, that had arrived but the week before from a survey. To him 
also the change was a treat; and often would we indulge in the 
golden hope of one day returning with a competency to our 
native land, although neither of us had any feasible prospect of 
ever being able to do so. Stiff, however, we enjoyed the present 
moments; but not without alloy—^the thought of the future, 
now sanguine, now depressed, would ever and anon intrude it* 
^sejf on our attention. After remaining with us one week, my 
brother bade us farewell—alas! for the last time;—«nce then I 
have not seen him; and from certain rumours, it is feared, he has 
met with an Untimely grave in the river Hooghly. • 

The dwelling-house contained five romns on one ^oor; a ht^, 
and verandah: and the> household of ^r host consisted of ten 
male servants, and five female slaves., In front, was a qiacious 
tank, abounding with fish ; numerous outhouses, stables, contaan- 
ing three fine ArabLan honwt!, and a dbed for a large male Ae^- 
phant, encircled the back part of the building. Which, with a 
pair of fine vats for the manufacture t^ttSdigo, eompriaed the 
psmapal olgects of the factory. Our chief emuKmeat consisted 
in shooting and hunting; wild duchs and paroquets were abuii- 
dant, as were flying foxes, that resemble w]}en flying a squirrd; 
and have wings like thfffie of a bat; also gwardors, or young 
aUigatars, usually met witb baskiog in the sun near the borders 
of a tanks into which they plunge for safety on the appearance 
' of danger. The flesh of the gwardor, as well as that of thO 
flying fox, is esteemed a great delicacy. 

. The impression {he mind receives in the interior of a ferest 

in 
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in is fiir different and I may say, of a mdte subliin6 ten* 
dency, than that received from a forest in En^nd,^ inasmuch as 
dbt only the grandeur o^ Nature, as exhibited in the height, cir¬ 
cumference, and dennty of the trees,- is remalkabl^ but the 
intense interest which is the paramount and inseparable feeling 
in the mind of an Eyropean, affords in itself a great excitement. 
He knows not whether a tiger or capella— An eagle or a vulture 
—an alligator or a buffalo, may the next minute cross his path. 
To an European exploring the interior of a forest in Hindoostan, 
every objet^ appears to^long to an undiscovered country, where 
every inch of ground may send forth something new: but to 
the native its interest is lost; tb them nothing is new; and 
they only wonder at the sensitive curiosity evinced in general by 
Europeans, in regard to objects that appear to them things of 
course, and undeserving of notice. 

It was in one of our shooting excursions about three in the 
afternoon, that we approached a square building in a glen, 
shaded by tamarind, cocoa, and pepel-trees, and well-nigh ob¬ 
scured from human observation: We were casually attracted to 
the spot in 'the pursuit of a wild peacock, which had eluded 
the range of our shot for some paces,—^when a loud shout, echoing 
suddenly through the wood, rivetted our attention. We found it 
came^om one of the temples of Siva r we looked at the interior; 
in the middle of the yard, or compound, was an altar, on which a 
bleating ram, reeking with gore, its htad nearly severed from 
the body, was in the agonies of death. The black agents, who 
■were the principal actors in this scene, were nearly in a state of 
nudity, and being liberally sprinkled with the blood of their 
victim, bore the appearance of fiends in human shape; another 
terrific yell renddbtkK-sur when the victim made its last struggle. 
r—f‘ Ah!" thought I,this must be some remnant of the sacri¬ 
fices of the ancients to the true God; and these people know not, 
or will net believe, that the ' great sacrifice' for all, has already 
been made.” On turning, however, te my friend Dennison for 
mi explanation, he undeceived me—" They are not," said he, 
" samficihg to God, but to the devil, or malevolent fiends, for 
the purpose of averting their wrath, and the evil, to come.’' Such 
an act of gross fatality as this in the nineteenth century, even in 
the glens of Hindoostan, appeared to me almd&t incredible. 


We 
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We riiall now^ see what is said by the Akb6 Diilx^ on the Stlh- 
ject of this mode of worship, and (m the fanatics, or worshippers 
of Bhutas, or fiends* who practise it.—" All nations of the earth,* 
he says, “ ^vilized^or barbarous, hare acknowledged the exist¬ 
ence of certain evil i^iiits, whose nature and ronstant employ¬ 
ment it is to injure men in various ways. Hyvealed religion alone, 
give^ just and rational* views of the«rabject: superstition, on the 
other hand, engendered by fear, and nourished by ignorance, has 
conjured up a thousand absurd and ridiculous fables, on a subject 
so well suited, ^ople, who have not silkmounted ^eir crude 
notions concerning the general dispensation of Providence, When 
they find themselves unable to discover the causes of the cross 
accidents, however common, which befall them in the ordinary 
course of nature, cannot help ascribing them to the agency of in¬ 
visible and wicked beings, who delight in bringing upon men the 
various ills and miseries to which they are exposed. The next 
step is, to seek to propitiate the Jiend, by prayers, adoration, and 
sacrifice. The worship of demons is universally established and 
practised among the Hindoos; they call them Bkuta^ which also 
. ngpifies element, as if the elements were, in fact, nothing else but 
wicked spirits personified, from whose wrath and fury all the 
disturbances of nature arise. In many parts we meet temples, 
specially devoted to the worship of wicked spirits; there ar^dis¬ 
tricts also in which it almost exclusively predominates^ Such is 
the long chain of mountains which extend on the west of the 
Mysore, where the greater part of the inhalntants practise no other 
worship but that of the devil: every house, and each family, has 
its pwn particular Bhuta, who stands for its tutelary god, and fo 
whom daily prayers, and propitiatory sacrifices, are offered. In 
those parts, the image of the demon is evssfy^Mfcre seen, repre¬ 
sented in a hideous form, and often by a shapeless stone. The 
worship of the Bhutas, and the manner of conducting it, are ex¬ 
plained in the fourth veda of the Hindoos, caUqd Atharvana-veda." 

On our return, we wer»met by a guru, or priest, mounted on 
a bullock, which was decked out with bells, cowries*, and rings 
through its nose; round the neck of the guru, numerous roWs 
*of beads were suspended, reaching as far down as his breast, and 

which 

• Cowry, a small shell, used in many parts of India as money; eighty make 
one pun, and fifty or sixty puns, one rupee. 
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whUii he wai telling,* with his fore finger aifd thumb, v^ry 
ettraesUy as he passed us, muttering to himself at the same time 
hu muitras, or prayers. His appearanee was altogether remark¬ 
able, and, in connection with surrounding oljecits, welhcalculated 
to leare a lasting impression on the mind. 

But what especially attracted my obserraBce, was the singular 
appearance of the ma^dans^^t— os also of tie snake-charmer^ I 
shall first speak of the fmmer. The art of ma^ is systematically 
taught among Ae Hindoos, and the Brahmans give it a place in 
die table oC th^ sciences: its mysteries are said to be devdoped 
in several of their books; but ^rticularly in that of the four 
vedas, which bean the name of Atharvana-Veda. In Europe, 
die art of magic (so long as a belief in it subsisted) was under¬ 
stood to mean a compact entared into with evil spirits. In India 
however, it is different the practitioners receive their lessons from 
the masters of the art, or, as they themselves style them, their 
gurus. 

The power is supposed to consist in drawing down evil, in pro¬ 
viding antidc^ against witchcraft, which they distribute to tihose 
who choose to cmisult them, such as enchanted beads, roots, 
plates of copper, with extraordinary figures, inexplicable words 
and characten engraved thereon, and likewise amulets, to serve as 
talisAans from incantations of every kind; secret methods of in¬ 
spiring love, and of curing, or controlling that passion, are pro- 
feMed to be imderstood by the magicians ? also the secret of obtain¬ 
ing unbounded wealth, and worldly blessings: but the grand 
perfection of the art, is hdd to consist in the power of communi- 
cbting enchantment to the arms used in war; and it is not un¬ 
common for those who have weapons (supposed to be) charmed by 
magic, to bid def^fiSb'*ta wounds in battle. The power of a ma¬ 
gician to destroy a besieging army, is another of the supposed 
prerogatives of magic; and it is well known that Tippoo, during 
his wan wi^ the English, assembled the most celeln-ated magi- 
dians from distent parts of Asia, for the purpose of destroying the 
Englirii Mray; but they were obli^ to confess, that their incan¬ 
tations had no power over Europeans. 

The {Hacritioners of the art are said to make use of the bones 
of certain animals, such as the elephtbit, black dog, tiger, black 
cat, or bear; also the bones of a man bom on a Sunday, when it 
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ftjls on the ne^ moon, and of a woman»honi on a Friday j thtf 
ibot bones of an Edropean, of a Mahometan, Parish, and sevend 
others. They also make use of scorpions. But the most horrible 
characteristic of hiis pernicious art is, the sacrifice of human vie^ 
tints *, usually young girls, of the age of twelve years; this they 
do not scruple to do whenever any urgent on particular effects art 
reqxiired to be produced. * ^ 

The appearance of the ms^cian I saw was quite in unison with 
his calling; he rode on a sorry-looking donkey; the cap he wore 
was blue, and of« conical shape; his necl and breasiwere lite« 
rally covered with beads, and his fingers with silver rings. He 
was tall and thin, of a jet-black complexion ; his large black eyes 
appeared ready to start out of their sockets, from the apparent 
effects of stupefying drugs, or intoxicating spirits. Indeed, if 
ever human being was calculated, by his appearance, to convey to 
the mind the idea of a fiend, it Certainly was this magician. 

I first saw him in one of my rambles among the prednets of 
Handitollah, when I was attended only by my servant, who un* 
derstood English well. Observing a crowd of natijes near the 
. bpasr, I ventured to approach them, which was no sooner oh* 
served by the by-standers, than they made way for mysdf and at* 
tendant. The magidan was holding forth, in a hmd and ani* 
mated strain, with his face to the sun, and apparently addrelsing 
it; but, on seeing my servant, he suddenly changed his position, 
and mdered him to stand'in the centre of a ring there was ready 
formed in the midst of them, and when there, to throw riie cane 
he held in his hand on the ground’. He immediately complied ; 
but. no sooner had he entered die drele, and thrown down his 
cane, than he exhibited every symptom of tfrror, and cried aloud 
that he was encompassed by a circle of which it was 

impossible 

• That human saciificei have existed among the Hindoos, may be proved 
from a Hindoo book, sdd to be written under the directiS'n of Siva, enfitled the 
“ KaSka-Purana," M which ansdetaUed the mode, ceremonies, and-advantages' 
of sacrificing human victims to such gods as delight in them. The chief of these 
gods are, Sahria, Yama, Dharmarapf Kali, and Mariama. The sacrifice is 
^held in this hook as a right inherent in princes; the object of the awfiil rite 
being to tender the divinities more ]daeable, and to obtain their favoutaUe iiid 
in battle. Happily, however, thiahoirid praotice is now nearly, if not entirriy^ 
abolished, if the victims sacrificed in secret by the magicians, in tiieir ceremo- 
nfes, are excepted.' One of the hocks of the- sacred Veda, called “ Atharvana- 
Veda,” which (caches the magical art, recognizes this horrible ceremony. 
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ioiposBible for him to escape >—lasted for the Space of two 
nutes. The magician then advanced, muttering some unintelligible ' 
Words, and told my servant to pick up his cane'. He then appeared 
even more terrified than before, declaring he wdk in t])e midst of 
water, and should be drowned; indeed, his indicatioijs of terror 
were so excessive, thfit I expected every moment to see him faint, 
or lose his senses. The magidon immediately pulled him out of the 
ring by the hand, and the astonished crowd separated. As for my 
servant, he departed hastily away, seemingly very glad to escape, 
followed bj^myself and the magician, who, it appeared, was well 
known to Mr. Dennison. 

For some weeks he continued ti^^ visit us daily, exhibiting unac¬ 
countable specimens of his art, which failed to make us prose¬ 
lytes to the belief of immediate supernatural agency, but cer¬ 
tainly afibrded a fund of amusement. The limits of this work 
will not admit of a description of them, but for the satisfaction of 
suoh readers as desire further information, I insert the following 
extract from the able author before quoted, with which I shall 
conclude the sul^ect.—But it is from rivals who exercise the 
same trade, that the magician has most to dread. These dovi^at 
they can to counteract his projects, and to make the efiects of his 
own wicked contrivances fall upon himself, by employing spells 
of still greater efficacy. This being {he case, they bear a mortal 
hatred towards each other, or at least pretend to do so. When 
they meet, their mutual dislike breaks out into loud defiance, call¬ 
ing on those within their reach to decide as judges between them, 
and pronounce which of the two is the more skilful. The contest 
bisgins. The problem perhaps is, to lift a straw from the ground, 
oc-a piece of money, without touching it. Both advance, but they 
stop one anotheiiff{fffij^ss by ffinging enchanted cinders, or by re- 
dting mantras. They both feel at the saine instant, an invisible, 
but irredstible force, which repulses and drives them back. They 
again approach, redoubling their efforts. The sweat extends in 
dn^; blood is discharged from their mouths. One of them, in 
the scramble, gets hold of the piece of ^cmey, or the straw, and he 
is (damorously prodtdmed the victor. 

*" Sometimes one of the combatants is violeiltly precipitated 
upon the ground by the force of the mantras of his antagonist. In 
this state he remains for a long while stretched^it his whole length, 
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breathless, and («s he makes it appear) derived of sensation. At 
length he gets up* and affects to be very ill for several days. 

" It will readily be supposed that I attribute such disputes and 
their consej^uenc^s to a premeditated understanding between the 
Quacks; but, through all India, the people are firmly persuaded 
that these processes result from magical secrets known only to the 
initiated few, who, by their mea^js, produce such wonderful 
effects; and it must be owned, that effects are occasionally pro¬ 
duced by them, of which it would not be easy to divine the 
cause." 

It now remains for me to allude to the snake-charmer, or keeper 
of serpents; but it is necessary f§st to mention, that of all noxious 
animals- found in India, there are none that occasion more fre¬ 
quent, or more fatal results, than serpents. The evils inflicted 
by the tiger, though very frightful, occur more rarely, and are less 
generally felt. In any one village in India, hardly a month passes 
without some person suffering sudden death from the bite of a ser¬ 
pent. The most common, and, at the same time, the most venom¬ 
ous, is what, in Europe, is generally called the capeUa, or 
hooded snake; but by the Hindoos, Naga. Its bite sometimes 
' occasions instant death. It is distinguished by a membrane on 
each side of the head, which, in general, is not perceived ; but 
which, whenever the animal is irritated, rises up, and forms addnd 
of head-dress, presenting a very beautiful appearance. ^ Unfortu¬ 
nately this snake is met w^Jh every where ; and for this reason, the 
Hindoos offer sacrifice and adoration to it, above all others. The 
festival especially consecrated to its worship (and which is one of 
the eighteen annual festivals of the Hindoos), is celebrated with 
great pomp on the fifth day of the moon in December. The con¬ 
stant fear of its dreadful bite has caused i^c^he considered the 
most sacred of animals. Upon the same principle, the Egyptians 
pay divine honours to the crocodile.—" At a place called Subrah- 
manya, in the west of the Mysore, there is a temple expressly 
erected to serpents, the nam| of Subrahmanya being derived from 
the great serpent Subraya, which is renowned in Hindoo fable, 
and the principal deity honflbred at this pagoda. When the fes¬ 
tival comes round, vast crowds assemble from all parts, to offer 
sacrifices to their creeping go^s in their sacred dome. Many ser¬ 
pents, both of the capella and other species, have takeh up their 
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residency within it,, in hpies pa^, for thp pnrgpse. "They ata 
kept, and well fed< by the presiding Brahmansf with milk, but¬ 
ter, and bananas. By the protection they hcJp enjoy, they mul¬ 
tiply exceedingly, ^nd may be seen swarming fr^pi every cranny 
in the temple: and a. terrible sacrilege it would be tb injure or 
molest them! 

Early one morning I was called up to witness the feats of a 
snake-charmer, who had amved with two baskets, carefully co¬ 
vered over, and filled with serpents of every kind. Loosely hung 
on his an^s wm a variety of large hollow brass rings; they 
were cut in'* two breadthwise, and so- constnScted, that at each 
motion of his foot, the two sides ttriking against each other, pro¬ 
duced a shrill, noise, resembling the sound of a brass basip when 
struck with a hammer. He placed his baskets down, and playing 
a pipe, the sounds of which were both harsh and piercing, walked 
leisurely round the hall and bed-rooms, looking into each crevice, 
or aperture, that presented itself in the apartments, with uncom- 
inon quickness. Suddenly he creeped cautiously towards a comer 
of one of the rooms, still playing his pipe, and with the quickness 
of lightning, stretched his hand towards a capella we saw peep¬ 
ing out, as if listening to the music: a squeak, like to that • 
of a rat, announced its capture, and it appeared entwined 
rouqd the juggler’s arm, while its.head and fangs were grasped 
firmly between his finger and thumb. His thumb indeed was 
bloody; But after applying some restorative medicine to the 
wound, he placed the serpent in his baScet with the others. Tlie 
Hindoos confidently believe that snakes are charmed by the sound 
of the pipe,—^that there is no deception in the case; but many 
Europeans conclude that it is a rank imposition; the art consist¬ 
ing in puttinsj^a make previously tamed, and accustomed to 
their music, into ^me remote place, and so managing, that 
in appearing to go casually in that direction, and beginning 
to play, the snake comes forward at the accustomed sound: 
but at the same &ne, it must be confessed that this opinion is 
not general; and I have heard mdhy of my countrymen, who 
have resided twenty years and upwn||b^ among the Hindoos, de¬ 
clare their conviction that, " in many cases there was no decep-. 
rion whatever." Relatiye to the sulyect, I cqnnt>t OteU quoting 
the,fol1<iW»)g striking pa|S«»ges,.(^,8^tw«^ whifiih wonRdeqd, fo 
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the concluaion,»^hst whatever doubti miy arise, as to the existence 
of the art in modfem times, there k strong* reason To suppose it 
was recognised in flie days of old:—* They are Venomous *a# 
the poison of a lerpent; even like the deaf adder that Stoppeth her 
•ears, whicTi refusdth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.”—Psalm Iviii. 4. “ For Jiehold I will send ser¬ 
pents, cockatrices anjong you, wlych will not be charmed.”— 
Jerem. viii. 17- ’ 

Previous to this man’s departure, he exhibited, at the particular 
request of Mr. Dennison, the power he pcftsessed ov^^lhe reptiles, 
by making them dance,” as he expressed it. He first seated 
himself on the ground, in fironfof the baskets containing the ser¬ 
pents,, and began to play his pipe. After a few minutes, he 
slowly, and with great caution, removed the lids of the baskets, 
when the serpents, attracted by the music, vyere observed to creep 
out; but they seemed (the capellas in particular) more inclined 
to be angry, than to dance; and on being stimulated by the jug¬ 
gler, who moved them about with a cane, they assumed a fiireat- 
ening posture. The man kept near them, stiU playing, and striking 
his feet together at the same time, producing a compound of harsh 
Soiihds, which seemed to stupify the serpents;—they appeared giddy, 
—their eyes grew dim,—and in the attempt to balance themselves, 
exhibited the appearance of dancing. He then covered the 
baskets, and having secured them by fastenings, bulled them 
round his person, and ^ade his farewell salam, receiving one 
rupee arid a half for his pains. 

The principal source of gratification derived by the European 
traveUer, on his sojourn in a country village in Hindoostan,*is 
the diverdty of new and attractive objects, which are conti¬ 
nually presented to view in his excursions through the neighbour¬ 
ing hamlets. The truth of this was ne^-perhaps more fully 
developed to the mind of the traveller, than on the following 
occasion. It was about the hour of twelve or <me, when we fouiid 
ourselves in the midst of a forest, on our return to HandhoUah 
from shooting. Suddenly there appeared in front of us a bevy of 
elephants, about fifty in ntfinber, besides camek and dromedaries ; 
.they were proceeding to join some of the Company’s infantry 
regiments, having halted, in a plain of the fornst, ' intdr-' 
tpehwd wth lofty trees, the higher leaves of which wefe" of 
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gular extension^ and forj^ed a complete shelter fi:om the sun's 
rays. Some of the elephants were of an enonnouf size, apparently 
nearly twice as large as such as I have seen exhibited in England. 
They appeared perfectly tame, suffering me to abroach close to 
them, while they were occupied in helping the&selves with their' 
trunks to the leaves of trees, furnished by their keepers. The 
appearance of so many of these ^olossal animalf, feeding themselves, 
and tossing immense boughs In the sir with their huge trunks, 
was a sdperb. spectacle. Some were on the ground, apparently 
dozing—otlmrs, busily engaged in cooling themselves, by spirting 
water through their trunks over their bodies,—in fondling one 
another, or boating off the flies witSl their proboscis, or with the 
flaps of their ears; while the natives, seated in the shadeywere 
eating their homely zneal of curry and rice, served up on the 
broad leaf of the plantain tree. The bright glare of the atmos¬ 
phere .the wild grandeur displayed in the surrounding land¬ 
scape;—^thenovelgrougof men and animals before me, altogether 
conveyed to my mind.'5uch an enviable sensation of delight, that 
I reclined for two £ours on the threshold of an Indian butj 
which was in the midst of them: the sun now disappearing in 
the west, the travellers prepared their chattels, roused their beasts,*’ 
and mounting them, pursued their journey towards the high¬ 
road which leads to Benares ; and in another hour, were out of 
sight. 

After remaining at Handitollah for thg space of three months, 
we commenced our journey towards Mr. Riago’s indigo factory, 
situated twenty miles inland, near the native village of Haugbaul- 
haut. At the distance of seven miles from Handitollah, dwelt a 
brother of Mr. Dennison, who kindly favoured us with the lokn 
of his elephant, wl^ch "was sufficient, with the one we had, to 
convey our party in tEfe following order:—^Mr. Dennison on 
horseback; Riago and his wife on one elephant, and Virginia 
and myself on the other. Early in the morning we climbed a 
ladder placed on the side of the elephant (who was made to crouch 
on its knees with the utmost mildness whenever we mounted or 
dismounted), and soon found ourselves seated in a kind of- 
double chair, or " howdah,” firmly fastened on the animal’s 
back. The native who conducted us was seated astride on the 
neck, armed with a sharp-pointed rod of steel, with which he : 
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guided the be^s^ by stiiking the sharp elid into the crown, or ddes 
of the head, according to the direction in which he wished him to 
proceed. Thckhead was completely scarified, from^ the severity 
_ of this infliction; but the animal did not appear to suffer so much 
pain as the spectator would be led to imagine, from the appearance 
of the wounds. The ladder by which we nscended was afterwards 
suspended from the dhipper. We journeyed on through a flat but 
delightful country; the animated prospect of the landscape around 
us receiving its richest hue from the early green bMdes of paddy, 
rice, indigo, and waving stalks of the sugar-cane, wl»i#h were scat¬ 
tered in patches, amid forests, ^coppices, and rivulets. Of all con¬ 
veyances, that of the elephant is most disagreeable and uneasy ; 
for the animal does not, like other quadrupeds, advance together 
a near leg and off leg, but the two legs of one side. So intoler¬ 
able indeed did the jolting prove, as nearly to deprive us of 
breath; and glad I was, after having made six or seven miles po- 
gress, to halt at a village, and descend the ladder, to enjoy the 
luxury of a few minutes respite. On these occasions it was 
my delight to purchase some cocoa-nuts for the jlephant, who 
Wo^uld extend his proboscis, and receive them from me with 
every token of gratitude which he was capable of devising: he 
introduced them into his jaws, and cracked them one by onei 
for the sake of the milk, of which, he seemed immoderately fond. 
When he had emptied them all, he would resort to avery species 
of entreaty, in dumb eloquence, to obtain more;—extending his 
proboscis towards me, and eyeing me with a signifleant and ten¬ 
der persuasiveness, so irresistible, that I indulged him with a 
similar treat at every village where we halted. Tliis elephant 
travelled at the rate of five miles an hour ; but in case of flight 
or pursuit, the progress of these anim^ is remarkably quick, 
considering their enormous bulk; so swift indeed, as to render 
it extremely arduous for Indians even, who are exceedingly good 
runners, either to overtake them, or to eqpape from them in 
an open field. For the ^rst twenty miles we travelled on the 
high road: we then directed bur course to the south, over a 
bleak tract of land, where traces of the haunts of the fox and 
'jackall were alone perceptible. After travdling a few iniles, 
a verdant country of hilh and dale, intersected with rivulets, 
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opened to our view* 0»r elephent evinced un;^dhppon ceutioQ 
and sagacity in crossing these riyulets: k was therefore not un. 
til we approached a wide river, the banlfs of VWch were steep 
and slipperyj that I became apprehensive for oar safety. The 
" howdah,” in which we were seated, I knew was well se¬ 
cured; but I was fearful the ponderous beast would rollover, 
in descending the alarmingly^ steep banks, arad crush us to death. 
He approached the bank, and made a halt, surveying it, like a 
consummate general who knew perfectly well what he was 
about; he 'ti\en cautio\fily advanced, placing hjs right foot, and 
proboscis, on the declivity of the bank, to try its firmness,— 
then the otheh foot, and descended slowly and with remarkable 
caution, until he reached the water, which he waded through 
with infinite gpod'humour and friskiness, as evinced by the 
cheerful motion of his proboscis. In the middle of the river the 
water became so deep as nearly to cover his back ; and so con¬ 
tinued until he approached the opposite side, the difficulty at¬ 
tending the ascent of which, he easily surmounted, evincing the 
same caution and sagacity as before, while we were obliged to 
Aold on, and lialance ourselves with great care and attention. ^ 

At length we approached the village of Haughbaul-haut, which 
presented to view a collection of. native dweUings, some of 
whichr indeed were of pucka, or brick, but the generality of 
earth, and, thatched with straw. The inside of every house 
was divided into very dark chambers, the use of windows being 
unknown to the Hindoos. At two o’clock, having reached the 
end of our journey, we halted at a miserable bungalow, situated 
in” the centre of a bleak common, two miles distant from the 
village; and having dismounted, found the interior of our new 
baUtation as gloomy |s its exterior. It contained a hall, bed¬ 
room, and verandah on a floor, supported by crazy posts and 
beams, raised ten feet from the ground, the only access to it 
being by means of ^ ladder, so placed as to face the entrance to 
the hall, where a door ought to }u)ve been; but which had 
long since been blown away. The bedroom door had shared the 
same fote. The roof, which was a thatched one, we soon found 
was pot weather-prorf; for, to our chagrin, a storm of wind' 
and Indl <9me on with such violence^ as to shake the wretched 
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d^rdling to ithYqundAlicai, while We, buddliOg together in the tsof- 
ners of the hall, endearoured, but in vain) to avoid the fury of the 
elements. Thjs unpleasant termination to an unpleasant journey 
. did not in the ftast discompore our disposition to enjoy ourselves: 
a hamper, containing a round of beef, and other good cheer> Was, 
we were aware, among our “ ttnin of mojreableswe knew too, 
that better accommodation could wot be procured within fifteen 
miles ; and while we Were considering these matters, the weather 
cleared up. We soon changed our clothes, and seating ourselves 
round a table, spread with excellent chrer, spent jh* rfemainder 
of the evening in good humour and hilarity. 

It was however a matter of no small difficulty to discover 
means to accommodate ourselves for the night. It is true, there 
were three bedsteads, and good beds, but only two rooms and a 
verandah. To add to the difficulty, Mrs. Riago had the misfoiv 
tune to lose two lovely children, in this same bungalow. She 
was a great enthusiast, perhaps rather superstitious; certain how¬ 
ever it is, that she attributed the death of her babes (who died 
suddenly, and nearly at the same time) to the effect of fright, 
.arising from the nocturnal appearance of supernatural visitants. 
Of this conviction she failed not to inform my wife, accompanying 
her arguments with impressive energy,—and stating various itt- 
stances in corroboration of her cogviction, which very socih occa¬ 
sioned closer debates on the subject; aiid at length concluded 
With the two ladies heBbming equally terrified. In this state of 
things, the females felt a disinclination to be separated; and it 
was at length arranged that they Should sleep together in thebed- 
rqom;—^Dennison in' the hall,—and Riago and myself in the* ve- 
randah, which faced the north, and which, blit for the roof, would 
have been entirely exposed to the air, rife sides being 6pen. I 
must here, for reasons which I shall hereafter mehtiori, beg the 
reader’s attention to the {tfecise rituatibh of the vefandah, atid of 
our bed in it. The vdrandaH was about fifteen feet king, and 
Sii wide. Our bed was* fixed neat the wall> and between the 
doors of the twof roomsthe entrance to the hall being at the 
head of the bed, and that to the bedroom, at the foot. The ted¬ 
der by which we descended to the ground, ten feet beneath us, 
faced the entranea to'the'hsdl, and within six feet of the head 
of OUST bed. I have been rims minute in describing the relative 

N 4 situatioh 
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■ituation of the apartments, because I shall presently have oeca-> 
sion to revert to it, in connexion with a circumstance, at once 
exlraordinaiy and unaccountable. * ^ 

In addition to the amusement of shooting, i«ur Insure was 
diversified by hunting the tiger and wild boar. The former 
was less frequently t<^ be found than the latter, only two tigers 
having been taken during our stay of three months, while five 
boars were killed, and one escaped. The danger of the tiger- 
hunt is not so imminent as may be imagined. The first tiger 
we huntedi-'i^y concealed, we were informed,, in a sugar-cane 
field five miles distant from us; and the moment this intelligence 
was received,' the elephants were'" ordered to be accoutred, and 
we started off with all possible haste; Dennison, who was an 
experienced practitioner in the hunt, being mounted on his own 
elephant, which had been trained to stand fire; while Riago and 
myself rode that which had conveyed myself and Virginia 
from Handitollah: inside of the howdah were three muskets 
loaded with ball, a brace of pistols, and two spears. As we pro¬ 
ceeded on our march, we enjoyed the novel and gratifying spec¬ 
tacle of hundreds of natives leaving their respective huts, and 
running with considerable swiftness to join our party; most of 
them carried spears, and they all seemed to enter into the 
spirit vf the sport, with as ^.much glee as the peasantry of 
England arq observed to manifest in a fox-chase. There was not 
a single dog in our train; and this mayc appear singular to those 
who have read so much of the boasted utility of the Indian dogs 
in the tiger-hunt. That a superior breed of hounds, bred ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose, may exist in the upper provinces, I anr 
not prepared to deny; but in the towns and villages of tke 
southern provinces of Hindoostan, the only dogs to be met with 
aie a set of useless curs, culled " Pariahs*." English hounds, on 
their first arrival in the country, are known to fetch at the auc¬ 
tion-rooms in Calcutta, from eight hundred to twelve hundred 
Sicca rupees (from £l00 to £150); ^ut even these lose their 
pristine qualities in a few months, and become comparatively 
enervated and useless. The same tendency to degenerate, is 

visible 

* ** Pariah,” is a general term of degradation ; any thing bad, despicable, 
or worthless, is termed a Pariah. It is even applied to a low cast of Hin-* 
does. 
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visible in evei 3 » description of English Rattle, particularly th« 
cow, which indera, after a short residence in the country, will 
not yield any milk/ ^ * 

The con^cours^of a great multitude of natives near a sugar¬ 
cane field, at a shdbt distance in our front, and the circumstance 
of some youths being observed to climb the adjacent cocoa-nut 
trees, intimated our ijear approach ,to the spot where the tiger 
was. No sooner did the elephants get scent of the animal (which 
they did at a great distance, their senses being extremely acute), 
than the one we r<^e exhibited every symptom of uneasipest, snort¬ 
ing, bellowing, standing still, and endeavouring to retrace his steps: 
Dennison’s, on the contrary, lharched boldly forward, twirling 
his trunk in the air, and seemingly sensible of what was going 
on i —while we were busied in preparing the fire-arms, and en¬ 
couraging the driver to accelerate our progress," as we were at a 
considerable distance in the rear of Dennison. On reaching 
the spot, w^ found that the tiger bad secreted himself in the 
midst of the sugar-cane field, and that it was only from one par¬ 
ticular spot that we could espy him. From this spot we thought 
he was within range of our ball: he was stretched fii a couchant 
posture, and we approached as near as we could, to take effective 
aim, having agreed, at a preconcerted signal, to fire together. The 
signal was given: we fired—a dead stillness ensued—and we were 
in the act of reloading, when a lou5 and terrific roar announced to 
us the certainty of the t^r having been wounded. Dennison’s 
elephant then held, his trunk erect, as well to preserve it, as tb 
prepare for attack. It was singular to observe the coolness and 
self-possession manifested by the ponderous beast during the fire, 
and afterwards; but this was not the case with ours—no sooner 
did the report of our muskets strike upon his ear, than he evinced 
a determination to retreat; and the d^ and hollow roar sent 
forth by the tiger after we had fired, caused our elephant to tremble 
exceedingly, and to scamper away from the scene of action 
amazingly fast, rending the air with a loud and shrill cry, like 
that of a trumpet. The rapid and awkward motion of the ani¬ 
mal placed my companion and myself in imminent peril; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that we couH keep our seats; we 
were jolted about, and against each other, with considerable 
» force ; 
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force; amd more thanp oace were well-sigh gjfected out of the 
howdah upon the elephant’s hade. It was not until he had con¬ 
veyed us a^distance of two miles, that his progress could be ar¬ 
rested sufficiently to admit of our looking back orf our party, which 
we no sooner did, 'than we observed Dennison and the natives in 
pursuit of the tiger, who had fled from his retreat, and was ob¬ 
served to be pursumg his peurse over a plain, and making for a 
thick jungle, or wood, at the distance of a mile and a half in his 
front. The appearance of the animal, as he looked back on his 
pursuers, ^a^ing his Mdes with his tail, and exhibiting excessive 
excitement, was beautiful in the extreme, and made us doubly 
vexed at ouf exclusion from the pleasure of the sport. In vain 
we exhorted our guide to urge the cowardly animat lack: 
turn he certainly did, and, by the intensity of his gaze, seem¬ 
ed to take as much interest in the spectacle, as ourselves; but not 
a step would he move towards the scene of action. Seeing 
this, and finding it difficult to restrain our ardour, we dis¬ 
mounted, and ran on foot, each armed with a musket, until We 
reached the party, who had formed themselves round a shed in the 
jungle, in a dark corner of which the tiger lay. On our nrip- 
val,''Dennison directed his guide to make the elephant crouch, and 
to fix the ladder for us to mount; and we soon found ourselves 
securely placed with him in h^s howdah, which was large enough 
to accommodate us with perfect convenience. 

Various ineffectual attempts were than made to rouse the tiger 
from his retreat; the natives, from the tops of trees, keeping up 
a constant fire in his rear, and our elephant being stationed in 
hrs front, to cut off his retreat, while a terrific howl occasionally 
intimated his reception of some galling wound. Immediately 
after one of these piercing howls, the animal’s rage seemed to 
be roused to desperatior?; roaring dreadfully, his eyes flashing 
fire, and his daws extended, he bounded within ten feet of our 
elephant, who kept, his trunk erect, and In this posture the two 
animals gazed open-mouthed at eackh other, for the space of a 
minute, eatdi watching the movement of the other with the 
ntmost attention. At this juncture we fired; the elephant at 
the same instant darting forward, aimed a desperate blow with 
his trunk at the tiger, who was j^t in the act of springing 
at us, and felled him to the earth; our ally then, with sin¬ 
gular 
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gular dexterity, Jt^d in a ipaoe of time leercely credible, lifted 
him up, and crushed him under foot, forcing his entrails 
through the woijndS: the natives now advanced, a^d plunge^l 
innumerably speak down the beast’s throat, and through his body. 
The appalling roars and heart-rending cries of the animal were 
such, as to excite our pity, notwithstanding his natural ferocity, 
and enmity to min. In a few minutes he lay motionless, the 
natives glutting their fury by plunging spears through and through 
his body long after he was dead, and at the same time, uttering, 
with a savageness |carcely human, loud gfoans and ^eMs ;* as for 
ourselves, we were content with cutting a lode off his whiskers, 
by way of trophy: we then returned home. And ITere I cannot 
withhold the expression of my admiration at the instinctive caution 
which the elephant evinced in the preservation of his trunk; at 
the singular dexterity, precision, and invincible power of his at¬ 
tack ; and at the consummate coolness, sagacity, courage, and self- 
possession displayed by him throughout. Every individual of 
the species is nature’s wonder! the ease with which he provides 
for all his wants, by means of that most surprising and useful 
member, his proboscis, assisted by his forefeet, is very remarkable : 
but, that in which he far surpasses evmy animal, the dog per¬ 
haps excepted, is his wonderful instinct, which it is difficult to 
distinguish, in many instances, f^m reason. Yet how patient 
and docile! how subservient and attached he is to man! 
He is even taught to gambol, or, as it is styled, to “ dance,” 
and is often seen to do so at an Hindoo ftiir. So careful is he of 
human life on those occasions, and so tender towards little chil¬ 
dren, that he will avoid treading on them, in a crowd, with asto¬ 
nishing care and dexterity. His ire is seldom roused without great 
provocation. The withholding of his food is linown to produce that 
effect: when once roused, he is terrible, find his anger is sometimes 
attended with fatal effects. He is, however, soon appeased, and is 
frequently observed to shew signs of contritiop. By some writers 
he is represented as ma^ious, spiteful, vindictive, and cruel. 
This I have heard disputi ^; although his keen sensibility of bad 
treatment, is admitted. He is susceptible of affectionate emo- 
* tions; he is frequently seen to cry, and has been known to lay 
down his life for his keeper. 

. Our second tigetHiunt was oofy dissimilar to the first in the cir¬ 
cumstance 
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cumstance of the animal having eluded our purest until night-fall^ 
which compelled us to leave the field. The following morning 
Vt'e resumed the hunt, and traced the tiger the marks of his 
feet to a thick jungle, five miles to the south, w^ere hp was taken 
and killed nearly in the same manner with the first. 

Hunting the wild hoar is attended with considerably more peril 
than the tiger hunt; the bo^r is hunted oji horseback; so' fierce 
is this creature, that it is frequently known to charge the hunts¬ 
men, and to rip open the horses’ chests, and with determined fero¬ 
city, kil^n^, or incurably wounding, all ^who oppose him. 
Dennison, in one of these charges, had his boot ripped up from the 
ancle to the' knee, as neatly as if ^ had been cut by a penknife j 
and, had he been a few inches nearer the animal,' would 
have received serious injury. His tusks, which are sharp, and 
pointed at the end, are his weapons of attack: in his- endea- 
vburs to elude pursuit, he often evinces considerable sagacity; 
he runs with the fieetness of a horse at full gallop;'' and it is re¬ 
markable, that in the pursuit, or charge of any object, he never 
deviates from the straight line: I once saw a native who was sud¬ 
denly surprised by the boar, lift up his leg very adroitly, and escape 
unhurt; the boar passing under it, without stopping or turning, 
and pursuing his way to attack another. On the whole, the wild 
boar hunt is fuU of excitement and'interest, and, next to the tiger 
hunt, is accounted the most agreeable of Indian field sports. 

The'reader ere this, may possibly baxe come to the conclusion 
I was one of those happy sons of earth, who by experience know 
the value of disinterested friendship; and indeed up to this period 
I thought myself in possession of the treasure: but, alas! disin- 
teresied friendship is rarely to be met with. Mr. Dennison was 
a character, of whom my youth and unsuspicious nature had 
formed but a very errone^os conception. Generous he certainly was, 
and convivial; but his passions were ungovernable, and he thought 
nothing treacherous or cruel which afforded him the means of grati¬ 
fying them. Possessed of power and riches, he would abuse tiff 
one and lavish the other in the attainment of any favourite ob¬ 
ject, however unhallowed; and if that object happened to be a 
beautiful woman, the necessity of sacrificing a fellow-creature, 
her natural protector, was no obstacle in his way. A circumstance 
that took place, twelve months previous to the commencement of 


our 
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our intimacy, may perhaps give the reader a better insight into 
his character, tha^ny comments of mine. • 

The marriage-prpcession of a poor but respectable Brah* 
man, which was intended to celebrate the consuftimation*, 
was to pass " through a village ,near HanditoUah. The distin¬ 
guished beauty of the bride had become known in the adjoining 
towns and villages, and, at the appointed day/thousands of nativ^, 
attracted by this circumdlance, assembled to witness the processibn: 
among them was Dennison, mounted on an elegant and valuable 
hunter, named Tippoo. He joined the procession, which was 
followed by a vast (ftncourse of people; but no soone#d& he be¬ 
hold the resplendent beauty o^the bride, than his^eart was 
fired (tojuse his own expression) with an irresistible impulse to 
gain immediate possession of her. He guided his horse close to 
the palanquin in which the beautiful girl, ornamented with 
a profusion of precious stones, and golden trinkets, many of theirs 
borrowed foi^the occasion, was seated; and seking her with the 
quickness of lightning round the waist, and placing her before 
him, he plunged his spurs violently into the sides of his steed, and 
was out of sight almost before the astonished crowd were sen- 
siHe*of their loss. Pursuit was instantly made, but in vain ; he 
fled with his victim to Calcutta, and, concealed there, enjoyed the 
fruit of which he had so forcibly got possession. The evil did not 
however end here: the people assembled in multitudes round his 
house, and if his mother, who was very rich, and detotedly at¬ 
tached to her son, had not appeased the wrath of the people, 
by paying some thousands of rupees, he would have fallen a vic¬ 
tim, either to their vengeance, or to the laws of the country, ^s 
the Sabine women soon became reconciled to their Roman ravishers, 
so this lovely girl, after the lapse of afew weqjcs, became devotedly 
attached to Dennison. y 

With respect to Riago, he had all, the passions of Dennison, 
but wanted equal wealth to carry his designs into execution; 
hq^. had, however, identified his interests with*tKose of his friend, 
and I verily believe, would *have willingly jpined him, to use the 
language of lago, in— 

, “ What bloody work soe’er.” 

One day, Dennison and myself were taking a walk, an^, as 
we approached a large tank, or pond, which was shaded with 

thick 


Vide page 145 aad 146. 
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'thick jungle, «nd ornamented by a number of wild peacocks^ 
who screamed their hardi notes, and took to'i^he wing, as we 
appeared, he said to me —** Naufragus, I l^ave for some day! 
past been ticinking of a scheme, which wUl, if *1 mistake not, afford 
you, and indeed all three of us, a feir n3^6spect»of making 
a speedy fortune: it is this:—I intend to set up a charcoal ma- 
nu&ctoiy, in a glem of the interior, bordering on a river com^ 
municating with the Hooghly. The intfirest I have with the 
mint-master, and ship-owners in Calcutta, will enable me to ' 
insure a contract for- its sale, which will yield a profit of seven 
or eight thousand per cent. 1 have, you must be sensible, Nau- 
fragus, a friendship for you, fis also fmr Virginia; and will 
readily admit you, as a third partner, in the concern. You and 
Riago, therefore, can go next week, and choose an eligible spot to 
build a bungtdow upon for our accommodation; while I remain 
here, to protect the females." The plan appeared to me so good, 
and its execution so easy, that I was oveijoyed at th^idea; and on 
our walk home, we continued calculating the profits, until imagi¬ 
nation had placed princely fortunes in our hands. The following 
day, we agreed to hunt the boar. On returning home, my mind 
filled with pleasing anticipations, my astonishment was extmue 
to find my wife .in deep afflictitm. No sooner was I by her side, 
than she led me to the adjoining room, and spoke to the follow¬ 
ing dffect.—Rejoiced am I. to see you alive, Naufragus!—I 
weep, through fear of your safety—nothing more; but if your 
regard for me is really sincere, prevent, by complying with my 
request. Leave this horrid place immediately, and return to 
Chandemagore. Believe me, we are not safe here; we are 
on the brink of destruction, and in the hands, I have reason to 
. think, of murderers!”—" How so ?”—" That, t will tell you 
hereafter," said she; " frst set my heart at rest—give me your 
promise to return to-morrow ."—“ You are unreasonable," I re¬ 
plied ; “ this is some silly whim of yours. Is it because you see 
me happy among ohemffil and hospitable friends, that you wish 
me to return f Do jou grudge me the few hours of social en¬ 
joyment, almost the first that chance has thrown in our way, 
since our marriage ? or, would you blast the golden harvest that 
awaits usBut you know not what is in contemplation: 
we are going for into the interior, where there ir a promising. 

field 
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field for the exercise of industry, and abundance a£ wealth to re¬ 
ward it,—wealthy which will afford us the means of passing the 
summer of our existence happily together, either in your native 
land, or in Europe * ^ 

. “ Your happiAss and welfare are mine, Nauftagus; can I do 
otherwise than desire both, as ^ey ace both interwoven with my 
own ? Do not suppose this, nor disregard^my counsel: at least, 
hear my reasons. This morning, presdous to Mr.. Dennison’s walk 
with you, I overheard a conversation between him and Riago. It 
almost petrified me. Dennison said he would get you out of the 
way, and possess one, if he perished in*the atter^t^ and the 
villain Riago encouraged him to do so !’’ This intelligence sur¬ 
prised me; but with the view to pacify her, I replied, that 
I thou^t she might be mistaken, but that 1 certainly would con¬ 
sider. 

We dined as usual at five. My thoughts busied on various 
subjects, I spgke but little ; while Dennison and Riago were in deep 
discourse by themselves. After tea, however, we conversed on 
the golden prospects before us, until ten, when the ladies retired 
to bed, leaving me and my two companions together. In a few 
nunntes, I too retired; and on reaching the verandah, observed 
that the full moon had risen, and was shining with a brilliancy so 
luminous, that by its aid I could, with perfect convenience, have 
read the smallest print. I threw giyself on the bed, and ^as in 
the act of commending myself to the care and protection of that 
Providence which had n^er yet forsaken me, when, as I knelt, 
with my face to the east, I beheld a figure approaching, which I 
naturally concluded to be no other than my bed-fellow, Riago. 
Wbyl was averse to being seen in the posture of prayer, I leave 
others better versed in human nature than myself to determine ; 
certain it is, I no sooner observed the fi^re, than I crouched 
down, gradually, until I lay on my badt, in the hope of having 
escaped observation, and in momentary expectation of Riago's 
appearance. The figure approached: still supposing it to be Riago, 
I did not tihen look at 4 attentively, but lifted the curtains, 
which were of white gauze, so fine as scarcely to be, perceptible, 
for Riago to come in. The figure paused for the space of about 
a second, and, to my astonishment, proceeded onward towards the 
termination of the verandah, whence there was no outlet. 'Ama¬ 
zed, 
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fed, I now looked stedfastly at it, when, for a moment or two, it 
appeared to be stationaiS^, at the distance of abdnt six paces from 
mp, presenting the appearance of a person nofcunlike in stature to 
Riago, butcRo peculiarly enveloped in, apparently, the folds of a 
light-coloured mantle, as to render it impossibleTfor m6 to distin^ 
guish its futures : it immediately disappeared, or, rather, vanished 
from my fixed gaze. ' My agitation was excessive; I instantly 
bounded oBf the bed, and entSred the hall,Vhere I found Denni¬ 
son and Riago, still conversing, as when I left them. No sooner 
did I communicate wh^t I had observed, than they both evinced 
evident signseof perturtetion, and we all thrde walked into the 
verandah. 'Oie ladies, who had overheard our discourse, speedily 
attired themselves, and came into the hall, where we all,.sat up 
during the night, rivetted to our seats by an inconceivable dread, 
against which neither the iron nerves of Dennison nor of Riago 
were proof. 

The question which naturally arises is, what coul^this pheno¬ 
menon be ? The answer, I cannot pretend to furnish; but, con¬ 
tent with having stated the fact, I leave the reader to form his 
own conclusions on the subject, only observing, as far as regards 
myself, that I have never been either credulous or superstitit)TiS. 
That I actually saw the figure, is certain : it is equally certain, 
that I saw it vanish ; neither deception from without, nor imagi¬ 
nation working within, could have produced the effect No hu¬ 
man being, •except ourselves, was then at the bijfigalo^ nor for 

many 

• This at least is my own impression; but a friend of mine, who is rather scep¬ 
tical on the subject of ghosts and apparitions, as utterly iirecondlable with the 
theory of vinon, which, from the facts upon which it is built, teaches that it is 
from material objects alone that rays can be reflected; and that it is those rays only 
which impinge upon the retina that can produce vision, and thinks that the his¬ 
tory of the imagination would su|i>ply many instances superior to this of the power 
of that freulty. He does not, however, assert, tiiat no spirit was ever made visi¬ 
ble to the human eye, thinking that every person who believes the Scriptures 
must admit that fact; but is of opinion, that, in every instance recorded tber^ 
the effect was produced by miracle. But he add%-resort to miracle will solve any 
difficulty: and, with referencS'to this particular instance, asks, what good the appa¬ 
rition performed ? He says, it did not warn, rather by speech or by action, and 
thinks, that tiie <d>ject of its visit was left very obscure, and that my inference is 
necessarily drawn at random. He further asks—if that inference be correct, why, 
instead yf appearing to me, it did not appear to Dennison and Riago,twho might 
not have believed my story, but must bare believed thf* evidence of their own 
stosea? ' 
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taiatif weeks had^^en thete. Had the p|rsoni^e been huinBn> 
we must have detected him. In mmtioning this carious fact, and 
ascribing it to supernatural agency, 1 am fully sensibly of the ha¬ 
zard of ridjcule, T^hich, in the present state of public opinion, I 
am incurring. But although 1 do not lay claim to Ifce praise 
which Doctor Johnson yields to an author for his " magnanimity" 
in relating “ a fact, hojyever strange, if he Idmself believes it,” I 
am acting on the principle that every man should possess, at least 
that moral courage which simply takes itSdStand on a fact, without 
either drawing frqpi it any* general inference, or jj^laeing it in 
direct opposition to the speculative opinion of another*. 

The immediate consequence ^ this adventure, waS to hasten 
our depdhure. On the following day, we reached HanditoUah in 
safety ; but the difficulties which I had to encounter, in order to 
avoid the snares laid by Dennison, to deter us from proceeding to 
Chandemagore, were numerous, and well nigh amounted to posi¬ 
tive force, frivolous excuses and pretences were resorted to, and 
he even called to his assistance some professors of the black art. 
On one occasion we discovered the magician in our bed-room, mut¬ 
tering his mantras over the head of our bed; at another time we 
found, under its foot, a small earthemware cistern, containing 
sundry magical spells. Still, however, Dennison continued to avow 
the most exalted friendship for me. , At length, finding it iul^nrac- 
ticable him with his own'consent, and being,unwilliug 

to incur the consequences <bf his ungovernable passions, we secret¬ 
ly hired boats, and effected our escape, having left two notes,— 
one for him, the other for Riago, to apprize them of the motives 
which had actuated us. After a voyage of thirty-six hours, we 

reached 

* 1 aherwsids conveised with Kishen Doss, on4he subjnt of this unaccount¬ 
able appeaiance. He infonned me, that he was led to understand, from many 
intelligent persons of his Cast, that the foct of apparitions having, in former 
times, made their sppearance,\was undisputed; that sush appearances, indeed, 
were then frequent; but that, of ^te years, and especially since Europeans had 
settled in the country, such phenomena were ankno\«1lh at least within thrir do- 
minion8.f-, for that, in the tok and unfrequented parts of the interior, beyond 
the limits of European swgy, they were still not uncommon.—“ But of this,” he 
''added, “ I know nothing ; I do not speak from experience ; 1 merely give the 
received opinion on the subject. 4s for the low and^ignorant, they beliews any 
thing, however absurd, r^ptive to supernatural agency.” 

J h My Bcepticri friend says—“ And no wonder; these oriental spirits vanish 
ore the light jW European philosophy.” 
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reached our favourite ^otta^, at Chandemago]|^> in safety, happy 
to find ourselves once more under its humble roof, and grateful to 
iVovidenc^for protecting us amidst the per^s which we had en¬ 
countered since our absence from it. a ^ 

In adcMfen to the society of my respected friend, the Brahman, 
Kishen Doss, who continued his visits as regularly as formerly, I 
now enjoyed that of my facetious Madras acquaintance. Captain 
Harcourt. We casually met as we were enjoying the luxuiy of. 
an evening^ walk on the banks of the Hooghly.\ I found he had 
married 'a jjoung Portuguese ladjr, and intended to spend the 
remainder of his days at Chandernagore. He introduced me to a 
Mend of his, an amiable youth, named Keys, who had also been 
stricken with the arrows of Cupid,' and lived with the object of 
his affections, a fine Hindoo girl, in a retired cottage, a mile to 
the westward. In the society of these Mends, many a delightful 
hour was passed; and there was a similarity in our tastes and 
dispositions which daily strengthened the bonds olT^r affection. 
One evening, as I was walking with them, Virginia being busied 
in preparing tea, a person in a palanquin, attended by a nume¬ 
rous train of armed servants, passed me—it was Dennison,, _ In 
my bosom rancour had never taken root; and conceiving that we 
had now .nothing to fear, either from his wiles or his power, I 
asked: him. to accompany us ^ome, and take some refreshment. 
He was emdently anxious to decline, but yielded to solicitation, 
and returned. On reaching home, I'-found Virginia seated in 
the verandah, and closely attended by three female domestics of 
our cottage. Chairs were handed, and we sat down, when Vir¬ 
ginia beckoned, to me as she retired to an adjoining apartment. 
—« Will you,” said she, as soon as we were out of hearing, 
" promise me faithfully not to notice what I am about to relate 
—“ Yes, certainly."—-" PaithfuEy promise ?”—Yes.”—" Then,” 
said she, " scarcely had you left me, when I was surprised, as I 
was seated in the verandah, by the abrupt entrance of Dennison, 
attended by six ani^d men, three of whom, with their swords 
drawn, ranged themselves on each side of me. Having seated 
himself in a chair by my side, he told me he had come to take me 
away, as he could not possibly mcbt without me, and expressed a 
hope that I would not make it neces^ry for him to use many en¬ 
treaties, as time was precious.—-' Your husband,' said^be, ‘ is poor; 

I am 
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I am rich/ and hath able and willing tc* settle a fortune upon 
you: I will be constant to you alone for ever, and love you mosf 
tenderly; therefore ‘permit me to hand you into myypalanquin. 
Do not mind your'Wardrobe—you will find one in r^diness for 
you at Calcutta. Nay, do not hesitate, but,' (taking^ld of my 
arm, and encircling my waist at the same tiyte) ‘ come with me.' 
At this instant, the armed men gatH^ed round, and my terror 
was so intense, that had not the idea of your being momentarily 
expected, suppqjrted me, I should have sunk^ senseless to thejcarth. 
With the view of gaining time, I resorted to stratagem, and re¬ 
quested he would grant me a ^w moments to consider; to this 
he assented, on the condition that in five minutes I should he pre¬ 
pared to give him my decision, and at once promise not to re¬ 
veal what had passed. In the mean time, he would go, he said, 
and prepare the boat for me; and anticipating a decision in his 
favour, cautiq^^ me to be ready in five minutes, and departed." 

I heard no more. My indignation was no longer under con¬ 
trol, my promise was forgotten, and, regardless of consequences, I 
rushed into the verandah, with a determination to* ■wreak my 
ver^oence upon the villain on the spot. But my astonishment* 
and disappointment were extreme, to find his chair empty, and 
Harcourt and Keys vainly speculating as to the cause of his' abrupt 
departure. He had, doubtless, anticipated the purport of our 
conference: guilt had disarmed him of courage ; and fiJr once in 
his life, Dennison was disappointed of his prey. 

Habit had so familiarized me with the comforts of my cottage, 
and the society of my friends, that it would perhaps have been 
well for me, if I had never left the confines of thiss sweet and se¬ 
cluded habitation. I was content, nay happy ; until I found my 
finances were diminishing to so low an ^bb, as- would soon com¬ 
pel me to leave my favourite seclusion, to seek employment in the 
world. From my heart would I lament the necessity, in bitter 
terms.—" Ah," thought I, " had I but a paltry thirty pounds 
a-year for life, my unambitifius soul would «*est satisfied, and I 
should be the happiest of men: the years of man are but few— 
Oh that I could remain those few years where I am, until the 
earth should cover this restless frame! Here we should know few 
cares, and fewer wants—^here we should be at least as happy as 
weTiave been,^ and now are, and remain comparatively free from 
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the temptatiiins and ipisery attending us in active life—^here we 
enjoy every rational luxury of human existence, and at little or no 
expense; ^^r will is uncontrolled: we havd health, and youth, 
our garden, and our books, especially the Bibloj to cajl our reflec¬ 
tion to th«|)ast, the present, an^ the future state of man. But 
the more I reflect, t|jie more I lament the impossibility of ending 
my existence in these peaceful and happy shades.” At length, I 
considered that man is sentenced to labour for his bread, and not, 
bom to a Aate of inacthrity and idleness; that whatever is, is best, 
and tliat'a (cheerful ' resignation to‘the Divide Will is, after all, 
the truest practical philosophy. ^ 

As my funds diminished, my anxiety and restlessness increased 
in proportion. In many instances, I have remarked on the sin¬ 
gular aid I have received 'from some unexpected quarter, when 
human assistance has been comparatively hopeless; and I have 
now to record another. As I was one day brooding over my cir¬ 
cumstances, in a state bordering on despair, a letter was put into 
my hands: it was an invitation from Endtfleld to proceed imme¬ 
diately to tjie west coast of Sumatra, where he had succeeded, he 
‘said, in procuring me an eligible appointment under GovernsBPut, 
and at the same time, expressing his surprise that the receipt of 
his former letters had not been, acknowledged. (They had evi¬ 
dently miscarried.) At this^intelligence, I was a^tated by con¬ 
flicting feelings—joy and sorrow, hope and gloom. If I pro¬ 
ceeded thither, I should, I found, be Obliged to sacrifice all that 
was dear tp me, by leaving Virginia behind, and by dispoing of 
piany articles I possessed, more cherished indeed for memory’s sake 
than for their, intrinsic value. The latter therefore I did not so 
much mind; but to part with her, from whom I had not been 
separated since our union, was almost more than I could endure. 

As no vessel was on*'the point of sailing to the west coast, I 
was compelled to take my passage in a ship bound to Batavia, 
where opportunittes of proceeding to Padang, Mr. Endtfield’s resi¬ 
dence, or to Bencoojen, I was informsd, occurred frequently. The 
day on which the vessel was to sail, at length arrived: we bade 
adieu to our cottage, not without many tears: Kishen Doss, Har- 
court, and Keys, accompanied us to the boat, and we waved our 
handkerchiefs until the winding of the Hooghly concealed them 
from our view. Leaving Vir^nia under the care of an eltely 
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lady, who kept a seminary in Calcutta, I sailed for Batavia in 
search of adventures, beginning, as it were, the world anew, 
with but thirty debars in my pocket, the entire remnant of my 
former fortune. Here it will not, I am persuaded, bffleemed by 
the reader impropei^ if I digress a little from my n|p:ative, in 
order to say a few words relative to the Hindoos, on the occasion 
of my leaving their shores, after a 80 _journ tBere of so many of my 
youthful days. • 

The colour of the Hindoos is tawny, lighter or da^er accord¬ 
ing to the degree in which they are exposed to the sun. . Painters, 
and other artists wtose profession admits of their working in the 
shade, are of a light copper hitfe, while palanquin-biwrcrs, boat¬ 
men, cewlies (porters), or agriculturists, are nearly as black as 
Caffres; but this is the only point of jomparison: the hmr of the 
Hindoo is long and glossy, and his features are as well proportion¬ 
ed as those of the European, only smaller and thinner. The dress 
of the HinSo) is simple in the extreme, being nothing more 
than a turban, and a single piece of cloth, uncut, about three yards 
long and one in width, which is wrapped round the loins, one end 
passing between the thighs and fastened behind, an*& the othe^ 
casTinto folds, hanging negligently, but not ungracefully, in front. 
Bathing, therefore, which the rites of purity require to be per¬ 
formed more than once a-day,* causes but little trouble io the 
wearer of such a garment. The irfindoo frequently wfars golden 
car-rings of various sizes,iend slippers, which, in addressing or sa¬ 
luting a superior, he casts ofiF; indeed, to pass the threshold of s 
habitation, even his own, with slippers on, or with any article of 
leather about the person, would be considered on all hands &n 
cnonnous impropriety. In conversation, the Hindoos are fond of 
hyperbole, and fulsome adulation, frequently lauding one another, 
very gravely, face to face, far above thek gods ; but they are ex¬ 
tremely patient and polite, scrupulously mindful not to contradict 
each other, nor so much as even to open theiy mouths by way of 
interruption; nay, to smil^ to cough, or sneeze, while another is 
speaking, is deemed a high dereliction of^od manners. Their 
opinion of Europeans is, I believe, far more favourable than it 
• fonperly was; but notwithstanding the advances we may have of 
late made in their good opinion, there are yet many and in^per- 
^le obstacles to entSre confidence, which cannot so easily be over- 
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come ; and until overcome, they must look upon us, in most re¬ 
spects, with feelings of Abhorrence and disgust. In the first place, 
they never can be brought to allow that Euro^ns are their supe¬ 
riors in the \ciences and arts; and discoveries, or inventions not 
their own, they consider can neither be good nftr useffil. So ge¬ 
neral is this prejudice, that even those of them who speak the 
English tongue with iluency, arc rarely seen'with European books 
of science in their hands, because they cannot comprehend how 
any work can contain an atom of information which is not to be 
found iji books of their pwn. They dp, however, confess our. supe¬ 
riority in sotie respects: in particular, they admire the humanity 
with which, we carry on war—^tLe moderation and impartiality 
with which we govern; afld acknowledge our good qualities of 
benevolence and liberality: but among the virtues, they are quick 
in detecting the countervailing vices, so as to lose sight of these 
favourable impressions, and, on the whole, to view us in no other 
light than as a barbarous nation. They feel hideous'disgust and 
horror on witnessing a European feeding on the flesh of a cow, 
the slaughter of one being considered by them more appalling than 
murder evenS and to eat it, more detestable than feeding on a 
^man carcass. Then again, they who imagine they havetSm- 
tracted a stain, if but the shadow of a Pariah passes athwart them, 
and must immediately wash themselves—see Europeans admit 
him into their domestic service, and even keep women of that 
vile tribe as servants, or in a more degrq^ed capacity. Tbe wife 
of the respectable Hindoo dares not sit down in his presence; nor 
has he ever known, or imagined, that persons of the female sex, 
with the exception of common prostitutes, can “ amble and capes.” 
What then muSt he think, when he beholds European women 
laugh, play, and toy; shamelessly with the men, and even join 
them, without blushing, jn the dance ? He too, who would be 
consigned to the most degrading punishment for a single act of 
intemperance—who^has been taught to view it as the most infa- 
mous-of vices, and the most'debasing to human nature, froquently 
sees Europeans in a slt'amelcss state of^toxication, some of whom 
indeed appear to consider drunkenness as a gallant feat. The 
dress also of Europeans is revolting to them; it is in their ^es 
monstrous and disgusting, particularly boots and gloves, leaffier, 

, and the skins of animals, being considerod by them of so impuro 
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a nature, that they must wash after touching them }■ nor do they 
understand how Europeans can wear, or e^en handle, the skin of 
a beast. These prejudices may be natural ; but however heartily 
they may abhor or deride us in secret, they have always the cun- 
liing and address t() make themielves appear, in the eyes of the 
European, as entertaining far different feelings. It would per¬ 
haps be illiberal, if not unjust, not to tak9 for granted the sin¬ 
cerity of their professions sometimes* .and to speak individually, I 
"have much more to say in their praise, than to their prejudice. 
Many of them, I can safely a$rm, possess highly sensitive feelings ; 
and I shall never fOrget the expression of benevolenctnwhich beam* 
ed in the features of Kishen Dots, on my telling him |hat 1 had a 
father, is mother, brothers, and sisters ; but that, from my infancy 
upwards, I had been a stranger to them, and to the tender ties 
and endearments of a home;—the expression of his eye was indeed 
lieautiful! it beamed benevolence and sensibility, and his counte¬ 
nance altogether bespoke the feelings of a good and amiable heart; 
but, independently of Kishen Doss, I never failed to receive from 
Hindoos of respectability, that courteous, delicate attention, which 
is so gratifying to the feelings of a stranger in a foreign land, and 
wlSSSh, as experienced by me in India, did, and ever will, impres? 
me strongly in favour of the people. 

The colour of the Hindoo women, like that of the meft,jvaries 
from the same cause, such as are *not exposed te the sun being 
extremely fair. They haje long, beautiful, glossy hair,*in general, 
small but pretty features, remarkably fine eyes, with regular teeth, 
and delicate voluptuous lips. In stature they are small, but their . 
limbs are extremely well proportioned, and their walk dignified, ' 
an-erect mien, with a measured graceful stq),'apparently pro¬ 
ceeding from something inherent in their nature, and seldom 
failing to impress the beholder with ^admiration and respect. 
Their dress too, like that of the men, is of an entire piece ; it is 
about nine or ten yards in length, and a yard broad. The Brah¬ 
man women wrap the end. round the body two or three times, 
forming a tight petticoat, ^ing in front aislow as the feet, while 
women of other Casts fasten the web differently, another part of 
• the doth passing over the head, shoulders, and breast. By many 
authors they are represented in a point of view different front that 
in which the Abb6 Dubois speaks of them. He says—“ The Hin- ^ 
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doo women ate naturalljr chaste. In' this re^)ect they are un¬ 
doubtedly of a very difi'erent character from what is attributed 
to 4hem by some authors, who have but imp^(^ly observed their 
dispositionsi ted who have, no doubt, been deceived by the disso¬ 
luteness of some females of the nation, who oonnect themselves 
with Europeans, or of the still greater number who follow the 
armies. From these particular instances, they have ventured to 
brand them in general with^the odious imputation of unchastity. 

I believe this opinion to be erroneous, and I am confident that 
any person who diall inquire closely,: and with impartiality, into 
their habituaP conduct, as I have done, will join me in revering 
their virtue.- I am unable to dSfcide, whether their continence 
proceeds from the education they receive, the spirit of "reserve 
which is instilled into them from their early years, the secludon 
from the males, which their customs impose invariably, or from 
the influence of climate and food. But, whatever may be the 
true cause, certain it is that they have not that natural propensity 
to transgress frie rules of honour which the sex is remarked for 
in some other countries.” 

Connected' vrith the subject of Hindoo women, is (unfortunate¬ 
ly) the revolting custom still prevalent among them, of allomhg 
a widow to be burned alit’e with the corpse of her husband, 
or, as it'is designated —“ Becoming a Suttee.” Of late years the 
Company’s government, with a view to abolish the practice alto¬ 
gether, have exerted their authority, by interposing as many re¬ 
actions* and difficulties in the way of its performance, as they 
. consider 

f 

* These restrictiehs Sachide a positive prohibition in every ease vheie the SUttee 
is under age, in a state of mtoxication, or of pregnancy, or is detirous of retract¬ 
ing. If the widow has an in&nt or infants, she is required to find secunties for 
their support. The fiineral pQr mtut be constructed of grass, and so framed as 
to afford to the female, who may not have residntion to go through the sacrifice, 
every fiufiUty of escape; the British authorities afford to every one thus circum¬ 
stanced not qnly their <tid and protection, but a life provision also, since the 
wretched object is ever after excluded fitom the'sodety of her fHends, and made 
an outcast. These restrictions are enforced in tfie territories subject to the British 
authorities, so far as it is found practicable to enforce them. The papers which 
have been made pubUc relative to Suttees, contain accounts of some cases, which 
wre in complete violation of them, which fact proves how difficult it is to restrain 
sn inuoense populatiim under the influence of strong superstition. The perusal 
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consider justifiable, connstently witb tbeir impartial views of 
policy, and with the pledge by which thby are bound not to in¬ 
terfere directly with the religious prejudices of the natives. • If 
they have not entirely succeeded, it is to the stiWIgth of those 
prejudices* that fhe failure is*mainly to be attributed. During 
the short period of nine months, I witnessed no less than three 
of these horrible sacrifices, all of them hsWing taken place within 
a few miles of Chandemagore. ^ description of one will give 
the reader an accurate idea of them all: but it may be proper 
first to inquire into the origin of this honible rite, and inti»>the mo¬ 
tives which influence the deluded victims in the peiTormance of it.. 

Some authors have pronounced it to proceed frsm a dread on 
the part of the husband, that the discontented wife would seek 
occasion to procure his death; but this insinuation is now found 
to be misplaced. Nor is the act to be ascribed to afiection, (al¬ 
though it invariably forms the ostensible pretext), but, on the 
one hand, ^ 0 * the miserable condition of the widow herself, who 
is doomed to a state of celibacy, and wretched dependence and 
constraint during the remainder of her life; and to vanity in¬ 
spiring her with the hope of renown j and, on tHb other, to the 
SSIicitations of relations, who well know that so splendid a death 
will redound to the everlasting honour of the family. 

By becoming a Suttee, a* woman is canonized aftSr. death; 
and vows arc paid to her. - Afte/the fire has consumed the body, 
the remnants of the bqpes are collected, and a pyramid or mo¬ 
nument is erected over the spot, to transmit to posterity the me¬ 
mory of so illustrious a victim of conjugal attachment; and, in¬ 
deed, when the ceremony is over, the woman who has submitted 
to* this glorious death, is considered in the light ^f a deity. Crowds 
of votaries daily visit her shrine, imploring her protection, and 
praying for deliverance from " the iJIs of life." When once a 
woman has declared gravely and deliberately, that she is desirous 
to be consumed alive by the side of the dew^body of her husband, 
she cannot retract. Hero revocation would be disregarded; it 
being a prevailing superstition throughcAit all India, that if a 
woman, after having taken her resolution, refuse to fulfil it, the 
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of these papers, while it aitbrds important instruction, must be distressing to the 
feelings of ev Iry benevolent mind. 



whole ODUntry in which she lives would be visited by some 
dreadful calamity. The^ Brahmans invariably preside, and are 
very active at the ceremony; but the Brahman women have long 
since dfscontkned the practice of Suttee, the females of Rajahs, 
and of jthe lower castes, being usually the victii^i. * 

It was about noon, on a sultry day, when curiosity prompted 
me to follow a vast cwicourse of Hindoos, who were taking a 
westerly direction. I soon fphnd that thd olgect of attraction 
was a Suttee, and although I had before witnessed two exhibi¬ 
tions o&gthe ^ind, I determined to proceed. On reaching the 
.spot, I observetl that the preparations were nearly complete. The 
pile was raised five feet above the ipround, into which some bam¬ 
boo sticks had been driven, for the purpose of supporting the 
layers of dry firewood, and other combustibles, such as straw, 
rosin, ghee or butter, and pitch. On the pile lay stretched the 
corpse of the deceased Hindoo, dressed as when he was alive, and 
covered with a piece of white calico. The crowd wa^immense; 
but in compliment to my nation, the chokedars * obligingly 
cleared a passage for me, and I had a distinct view of the whole 
ceremony. The victim was in a palanquin, on the o^qrasite side 
orthe pile, supported by her friends; her relations, who wSRj 
armed with muskets, sabres, and other weapons, guarded the 
pile; apd^ numerous men, bearing* tum^^tums, and other noisy 
instruments, were standing rofind. Even thus early, the im¬ 
pression on my mind, as I stood among abettors of this re¬ 
volting ceremony, was awful in the extreme. The victim being 
apprized, by a guru or priest, that it was time to begin the 
rites, numbers of Brahmans, with lighted torches in their hands, 
and earthen potst' of oil and ghee, took their stations round the 
pile, while others recked mantras, or prayers, in a loud voice, 
and consecrated the pile, by sprinkling it with pure water. The 
crowd having given way, my expectation of seeing the victim, 
whom I observed to be advancing with a slow, but firm step, 
supported by some Brahmans and her fiiends, in the direction of 
the spot in which 1 was standing, wa^ now at its height. She 
was of the age of about forty-five, a well-made woman, and ra¬ 
ther handsome; her* neck, fingers, arms, and legs, were loaded 
* .. with 

, • A chokedar is « constable, or watcblnan. 
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with a profusion of ornaments, chiefly of gold, and her whole 
attire was as gay as if the occasion were^festive; and so, indeed, 
in her estimation, it appeared to be; her countenai\pe was. in 
keeping with her general appearance, pleasing, aiiid.even'cheer* 
ful; nor did it eJtpress other tfait of concern than a paleness, and 
a slight quivering of the under lip. As she approached the pile, 
the spectators, particularly the women, went up to her, to wish 
her joy, and implorrf a blessing frop her before her departure to 
the mansions of Paradise. To all she made answers, and to some 
she gave rice; such as werg not near enpugh to receive any from 
her, caught, wifh eagerness, the grains which* she scattere^^ 
around, and in the air, and which seemed to be priced as a relic. 
AU this time there was a buzz of adoration from the infatuated 
multitude, who beheld her with a degree of awe inspired by the 
belief that she was a divinity, andf some even prostrated them¬ 
selves at her feet. Thr<^ times she walked round the pile, scat¬ 
tering ric? around and above her, the Brahmans uttering" their 
mantras, and the people adoring her. Every thing being now 
ready, she took a farewell of her nearest relations, distributing 
among them her ornaments. She then mounted* the pile with 
afiCCnishing coolness, seated herself next the corpse, which*sEe 
fervently embraced with both her arms, put some rice in its 
mouth, and for the last time, scattered some among th^ specta¬ 
tors. She was then bound to thh dead body with two easy ban¬ 
dages, and a quantity of^traw, rosin, butter, and oil, was strewed 
over her and the corpse. A lighted torch was then handed to her, 
which she held in one hand, whDe with the other she emptied a 
pot of oil over her head; this done, she. threw the torch on th^ 
pilfe. In an instant the pile was set on fire in fen or twelve dif¬ 
ferent places, and the flames rose with a rapidity and intensity of 
heat (the Brahmans continually pouri^ on oil and butter), whidr 
must have consumed the victim almost immediately; indeed she 
was not seen to move a limb after she had laid herself down. 
The noise of the tum-tums, the shrieks of the women, and the 
shouts of the spectators, *were such as to* defy description, and 
even exceed conception; so that, had her resolution failed, her 
loudest cries for succour would have been unavailing. The flames 
towered into the atmosphere, to an immense hmght, and in« few 
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tUBUtes not a vestige of ike remained—not even eiuWrs; ashes^ 
dust, and a column of smoke, were the only indications of the rite 
Whudi had^been performed. Such was the end,of a woman, who, 

‘ instead of lifihg to serve and adorn society, thus became the victim 
of a cruel and barbarous superstidoil. * * 

The ceremony of suttee varies in different districts, but 
throughout the east is ftindamentally the same. B\it India is not 
the only country in which •this abominable rite has prevailed. 
Ancient autl^ors speak of, it as not unknown, in early times, in 
other parts of the glober Herodotus in particular, speaking of 
.the CrestonteJns, oMerts, that the women diluted with each 
other the honour of dying with tfteir husbands. The Hindoos, 
however, seem to be the only people who have continued the 
practice up to this day. Bu,t in recording the superstitions of the 
Hindoos, or those of any other nation, we must do so rather " in 
sorrow than in anger." Such, and perhaps still more degrading, 
were the superstitions of our ancestors ; and in such “should we 
ouTselyes be sunk, but for the undeserved gift of Revelation, 
imparted to us by the Father of Light, for the purpose of rescu- 
ing us from the thick darkness in which our forefathers wan¬ 
dered : thanks then be to Him for that inestimable blessing! 

To proceed in my narrative;—^Wafted by a gentle north-east 
breeze^rwe crossed the equator fivd weeks after leaving Hindoo- 
stan, and ii^ a few days afterwards, entered the Straits of Sunda, 
steering due east. Nothing in nature can surpass the beauty of 
these straits ; they are studded with myriads of small islands, of 
an oval shape, which greet the eye of the voyager in every direc- 
*tioh, and produce a diversity of seenic effect, highly interesting. 
In exploring these regions, the excitement which the mind re¬ 
ceives from novelty aldhe, affords in itself no ordinary gratifica¬ 
tion ; and never, in the Straits of Sunda, does the voyager feel 
the pain of disappointed expectation. The sea, hounded to the 
north by the Sumatra shore, and to the south by Java, seldom 
rises higher than a gentle curl; andovur bark sailed along, wafted 
by odoriferous gales, hmid the surrounding beauty, considerably 
heightened by the reflection around from the effulgence of the at¬ 
mosphere, until the ships at anchor in Batavia roads appeared in 
sight* Malays then came off in canots, with parrots, Java spar- 
• ' . row?. 
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rows, fruit, and curiously wrought mats, for sale. I felt d 
desire to purchase one of the mats, of a Sine and curious texture, 
but considering that my thirty dollars would he materially dWnl . 
nished tl^reby, J. prudently resolved not to part ^th a single 
stiver. After we'came to an*anchor, the captain oh%in^y fa¬ 
voured me with his boat, and I soon reached the entrance of a 
river, on the banks^of which, af the distance of two miles, 
stands the princely and luxuriant citjr of Batavia. 

Batavia, which is the capital of Java,.and of the Putch posses¬ 
sions in the Easf^ Indies, affords a strildng specimen of Asiatic 
opulence and luxury.^ %ut it is perhaps the most unhealthy place* 
in the universe, and is proclmmed, and not without justice, the^ 
“ grave of Europeans.” A fever carries off a whole family in the 
morning, and they are buried in one,grave in the evening. The 
Dutch, ever addicted to canals, have formed several in this city, 
as in Ba^via in Europe, and it is to this cause that the un¬ 
healthy state of the town is mainly attributed:—^the stagnant state 
of these, and of the adjacent marshy ground and pools, with which 
the country abounds,—^the noxious vapours ushered in by the 
ipljiping sea breezes—^together with inattention to cleanljnea? 
on the part of the inhabitants—^all, doubtless, contribute to the 
fatal pestilence continually raging there. Eiyropeans consider the 
segar an excellent preservative, |ind they eat and drinh freely, 
heedless of danger. The merchants reside in country ,seats, a few 
miles from Batavia, wh%re the air is considered to be as pure and 
healthy as in Europe, the city itsdf being the fatal seat of pesti¬ 
lence. The country seats are superb, the gardens being tastefully 
laid out, and ornamented with sculpture, whUe the interior of 
almost every house displays costly lustres and mirrors, correspond¬ 
ing with the general magnificence. The /oad&are upon a scale of 
grandeur which astonishes the European fresh from his native soil. 
The market abodnds with good fish, fowl, vegetables, and plenty 
of fruit. The city of Batavia was taken by.the British forces in 
the late war, but afterwards ceded to the Dutch, in conformity 
to the treaty of peace; but the Javanese are decidedly inimical to 
the Dutch sway, as are, indeed, the Malay people generally 
throughout India, which circthnstance frequently involves th| go¬ 
vernment in turbulent and expensive broils. ITie Chinese inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants are so numerous ,a3 to constitute, it is said, nearly one- 
third of the population*. In the whole, Batavia is a most superb 
. city—a secop^ry Bagdat. 

On entering the river, a Javanese on horeebacl:, who .was wait¬ 
ing for us on its bank, threw us a rope, which being fastened to 
the bow of our boat, h| trotted ofiF, towing us along at a rapid 
rate, until we reached the city. I then knded, followed by a 
lascar, carrying my trunk, my thirty dollars being wrapped care¬ 
fully in jmpei, and placSft with extraordinary precaution in my 
pocket. The first human beings I beheld were European soldiers, 
and their appearance instantly warned me of the unhealthiness 
*- of the spot I had landed in. They looked more like skdetons 
than men:—each the ‘‘ grim tyrant" personified;—and on the 
visage they bore a pale yellOw tinge, which, together with the 
" lack-lustre eye" sunk deep in the socket, gave them an ap¬ 
pearance, absolutely appalling: I involuntarily shuddered at the 
sight of them, reflecting on the probability of my soon being in 
the same state. To these crawling emblems of death, however, 
I advanced, and requested to know the direction to a tavern. 

vacant stare—the shrug of the shoulders—brought to mWl 
the singular predicament which Goldsmith must have found him¬ 
self on his arrival in Holland to teach the natives English, on 
diseoverTng that he must first leem to speak Dutch. I proceeded 
forward, when three other shades of men appeared in advance: 
those also I addressed, but stUl no answer could I obtain, while 
the reigning stillness of the city impressed me with a mournful 
eensation, discouraging to my hopes, and foreboding, I thought, a 
gloomy sojourn in the place. 

Onward, however, advanced, until at length I beheld before 
me, to my infinite delight, a sign, " The Dutchman's head,” sus¬ 
pended in front of a splendid hotel; thither I bent my steps, 
and found the landlord seated in front of the house, and he 
invited me, (to my'agreeable surprise in broken English), to 

‘ “ volk 

• In 1740, twenty thousand Chinese were barbarously massacred by the 
Duteh, without the smallest offence having tver been proved against them. The 
massacr^ was too unprovoked and detestable to Ub defended, even by the Nether- 
Ijnds government, who, when the governor arrived in Europe, sent tiim back, 
to be tried in Batavia; but be has never been heard of since. 



" Volk in.” My primary object was to fgree for my board / this 
was soon settled, at the rate of three dollars per day—a sum, 
however, which placed my little stock of cash in jeopardy of soon 
disappearing altogether. Having placed my trunk in a bed¬ 
room allotted to'ine, and discharged the lascar who carried it, I 
strolled into the bUliard-room, the dinii^-room, and coffee-room, 
all of them on a scal$ of splendid magnificence, and full of Dutch¬ 
men, one Englishman only, besides myself, being in the h^elT 
and he, I understood, labouring under n derangement of intellect. 
Observing a nun]i)er of Dutchmen standing in an e^te-ioom, wais- 
ing for the welcome announcement of “ dinner,” I bent my stepS 
thither, in the hope of meeting with one who could speak English f" 
nor was I disappointed—a middle-aged military officer accosted ine, 
and in broken English, inquired a» to the then state of Europe, 
—then spoke of Buonaparte,—and informed me that he himself 
had fougl^ and bled on the field of " Vaterloo speaking of which, 
he observed-—“ De Duke of Vellington’s army was all in confu¬ 
sion ; de Duke vas all in de wrong! and he vould lose de battle, 
if von vary clever Hollander had not come i» dq vay, and told 
IjUji vat to do: if it vas not for dis man—dis vary clever mitai, 
Vanderhenhdderstein, de Duke of Vellington would have lost 
every ting in de vorld !” At^that instant dinner was aimounced, 
and I hent my steps towards the Jining-rooni, marvelling greatly 
at the profound wisdom of the said Vanderhenhdierstein, but 
still more that 1 had nefer before heard mention even of his name. 

I was naturally anxious to be seated next my countryman, de¬ 
ranged as he was, and watched my opportunity. I fortunatel> 
succeeded, and found that he was a surgeon ^n the army: his 
discourse was so rational, and his manners so mild, gentlemanly, 
and well-bred, that I seriously doubted the fact of his being 
deranged; indeed, during dinner-tim® the only instance of sin¬ 
gularity I observed in his conduct was, that every now and then 
he should slyly pinch the arm of the Dutchrftan, who was seated 
on his left-hand, and then burst out into a^violent roar of laugh¬ 
ter. Mynheer, however, took it all in good part, well knowing 
the malady his tormentor was afflicted with. The dinner consisted 
of an abundant wpply of fish, poultry, wines, and liq^ewrs; 
and the cloth being jemoved, a song was called for, and the re- 
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was instantly complied with by one of the party; all jwn* 
ii^ . vociferously, but witk admirable uniformity, in the choruih 
Shoitly after, a Malay girl attired in the costum/e of the country; 
and of course bare-legged, entered the room with a gui^r, and 
seating herself next to me, played ahd sang, in 'a soft, melodious 
strain, several favourite Malay airs. So enchanting was the me¬ 
lody, that we sat listening attentively for some time, and it was. 
<pofiuatil a late hour that we Retired to rest. 

On the following roornipg I was anxious to proceed to the resi- 
4ence of the'captain of *x English ship, then gn the eve of de¬ 
parture for PaSang, for the purpose of obtaining a passage; but 
^ my chagrin was extreme to find, thIt the hire of a carriage was in- 
dispensible, it being a positive stigma for a European to De seen 
tvalking in the streets of Batavia. Although I could not but 
grieve at an expensive sacrifice to t 3 rrant custom, I was compelled 
to 3 rield to necessity; and a carriage being sent for, Ae Lire of 
which was four dollars, I rode towards the captairf s residence, 
condemning, most heartily, a custom so absurd in itself and, in 
my case, so productive of evil. 

.I.Jound the captain at home; ho was in his dressing-gown, 

, and eating radishes, with jvhich he supplied himself from a side¬ 
board. Having invited me to breakfast, he swallowed some 
coffee, end handed me some fruit,' cold beef, ham, tongue, and 
water-Cresse^ (gap^<^g and yawning wide all the time). Having 
thus employed himself for nearly half-iai-hour, he apologised 
for his absence for a moment, and retired; he soon re-entered 
the room, sprucely dressed, and followed by attendants with,— 
bre^fast-things! It was a maxim with me abroad never to' 
appear surprised at any thing, but to take whatever oddities 
I might meet with in iay travels, as things of course: so down 
we sat to a regular breakfast of,—eggs, toast, coffee, tea, 
ham, beef, radishes, water-cresses, and ftmit,—consisting of 
mangoes, plantains, bananas, the jack-fruit, and mangosteens *; 

but. 


* The mangOBteen is considered, and with justice, the most delicious fruit 
in tl^ world; it is enclosed in s shell, is white, and rou|^, and abounds with 
rich, sweet, and highl/-davoured Juice. The mango is larger, of a yellow colour, 
and has a flat oval stone in the middle: it is also delicious, though in my 
djunion inferior to the mango^een. The jack-fruit, pumaloes,'bananas, and 
plantains, are likewiK pleasing and refreshing to th^ palate. 



but t confess I eould with difficulty withhold the apiesd^H 
my sutpriae, when two smoking did>es, *one of bmlod rice, 
other of fried iish, home by two kscars, were placed ttpiett .'the 
table! After all^ the best thing 1 procured by l|Uj, ioyitatiati 
was a promise, by the captain, lof a free passage in his ship to 
daisg, which was to sail in a few days. I then returned to thft 
Urem ; and on entering the dihit^-roonl, found the doctor. .u|i 
^ warm dispute on a politic^ point, with a little Dutchman, w^, 
maintained his argument stoutly, and in^ .tone of l^aughty inso* 
lence, which roused the doctor’s choler to such a degree,*that be; 
fairly saluted the ihitchman’s seat of “ honour” with -three tre¬ 
mendous kicks. An immediate*' set-to” was the coU8equence,,in 
the prefence of twenty Dutchmen who were seated round ^e 
room, and who certainly witnessed ijje ludkrotis scene with in¬ 
flexible gravity. By some means the Dutchman succeeded in 
getting the doctor down, and in that state, " peppered" away 
at his face, tO an astounding shout of—" Bravo!" from all the 
Dutchmen in the room. This sample of foul play, however, 
calling upon me, as I considered, to interfere in bttialf of my 
countryman, I advanced, amid a perfect stillness,*and gracing 
the doctor round the waist, lifted him on his legs. The action 
now recommenced ; but in this round, the docjor contrived to get 
the head of his antagonist ben'eath his left arm, and to <keep it 
there, as tight as if it were in a ^acksmith’s vice, belabouring it 
witl^etermined ferocityawith his right fist, until Mynheer, blub¬ 
bering like a great girl, and his face streaming with blood, ex¬ 
tricated himself, and ran fairly out of the room. I was secretly 
rejoiced at this result of the battle, while the Dutchmen were 
equally chagrined, and vented their petulance and vexation by 
vociferating—“ Five Napoleon !" The dbctor, however, calmly 
seated himself in the yerandah, and thiis the mighty affair ended. 

It was usual with me to stroll about the town after, sunset, to 
enjoy the luxury of a walk. On one of, these occasions, my 
attention was attracted by^an amphitheatre, in the front of which 
a crowd of natives had assembled, to witness the performance of 
some Caimese votaries of Thespis, who played their parts with 
singular adroitnew in the open air. The dialogue of the pi^, 
which was in Chinese, and had evidently a comie tendency, was 
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supported two men and two females, but the countenances of 
the multitude disdained to evince a single symptom of merriment, 
until some gross show of indecency was resorted to in the action^ 
of the {teriorhiers: this was frequently done, apd ncvqr failed to 
raise a simultaneous grin of applaud. Leaving this extraordinary 
scene, I walked leisurely homeward, calculating the state of 
dollars to a nicety, whdh a h^alay, stealing secretly behind me> 
«*ilBder cover of the night, iteiaed mj hat, and decamped, with 
the fleetness of a roe; I instantly gave chace, but in vain. This 
.loss waif a severe one, aitd proved weH>nigh irreparable; the price 
•of a beaver hat being no less than twenty dollam: I was therefore 
^ reluctantly dOmpelled to purchas^, as a substitute for my flne 
beaver, a mean, black chip hat, the price of even thdt being 
ten dollars. This incidents prevented my taking any more noc¬ 
turnal rambles at Batavia. In a few days I set sail, and arrived 
in a fortnight at Padang, with but one dollar m the tvorld. 

Fadang is situated at the distance of a mile and a hal^ up a 
river, navigable only by boats, and is a picturesque-Malay village: 
some of the houses are constructed of wood, others of bamboos and 
ina^. The most remarkable feature in this little settlement (now 
in the possession of the Dutch), is its romantic scenery, moun¬ 
tain^, hills, islands, and waterfalls, which indeed afford its chief 
and most interesting recommendation. The articles of importa¬ 
tion are, piece goods, chintzes, palampores, wheat, and Euro¬ 
pean luxuries, such as wine, beer, hamsj* and cheeses: gol%dust 
and pepper constitute the returns. 1 instantly repaired to Endt- 
^field’s, by whom I was no sooner observed, than he convinced 
me I was recognised, by embracing me with the fervour of a 
. parent.—" Indeed, Nauftagus,” said he, " I am heartDy glad 
to see yo\\ !—we had all given you up, concluding you were 
eifher already provided &r, or by this, time an inhabitant 
of another planet: here—this is my wife—my daughter—my 
son.” In short, the>good man’s reception was that of a father; 
which convinced me of the worth of a^ly religious heart, hotlr- 
ever the world may deride or demise it. After tea we sat toge¬ 
ther in a magnifleent verandah, when, at the particular request 
- of ^ndtfield, I related all that had befallen me since our separa¬ 
tion; but not witibout continued inteAuptions of—" Bless mel" 
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—.“Dear me!”—Indee'd!"—“My grajious!” and'at the 
elusion, he said—“■ In good truth, Nau&agus, you have under^ 
gone extraordinary trials for your age. Bless me ! jrou seem to 
be the tennis-ball of fortune. Let me see, let ma see, now, 
what's best to be done. I liave succeeded, but with no amhll 
dRiculty, in keeping the appointment at Bencoolen, vacant; at 
least I have reason fo hope so; thither*you must immediately 
. repair. Make not yourself uneasy, Nau&agus; Fortune 
yet smile upon you. Ycm are still young; so k your wife; 
and if her. affection for yoft is sincere,*she wiU jrait patiently 
until yon are able to send lor her. Bless me! when I wa^ 
married, I was younger than you areonly a wedding-dinneb 
the richmr, which was a piece of roast beef—but even that 
pittance. Fortune (the jade 1) denied me; for when my back 
was turned,—before even we had tasted the meat, my house-dog 
fairly decain]>ed with the whole of it! Now, you see. I'm rich: 
well then, cheer up, Nauixagus—' Nil desperandum’ and all 
may yet be well!” I was about to reply, when a cold aguish 
fit, set my teeth chattering. I found, too soon, it; was the Ba* 
tavia fever, the latent cause of which I had unconsciously brewgh* 
with me from that pestilential place, and which had now broken out 
upon me. Endtfield instantly hired a bungalow, and pnymr^me 
every requisite assistance; but for*the space of dx weeks^ I was' 
totally unconscious of surrounding objects. The only sensation 
I was susceptible of, wa* that of burning with thirst, and being 
stretched on a mossy bank beneath a waterfall, gaping wide to 
catch a drop to cool my parched tongue,—but the tormentjpg. 
liquid rolling down, turned aside, and still deceived me. My 
constitution got the better of the disease, and the first day 
I was able to walk, I attempted to reach the habitation of 
my fiiend Endtfield i but, on my w«y, a Malay horseman at 
full speed, knocked me down, and galloping over me, continued 
his course. The natives flocked round, and hssisted me with the 
feelings of true <3amaritani; but so great yas the injury I had 
sustainki, that it was not until the expiration of another montii, 

, that I could again venture abroad, when my appearance exactly 
resembled that of the Europeans I had first seen on landi^sat 
Batavia. Endtfield having procured me a passage'to Bencoeden, 
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and* fiiTOured me with ^letters, I embarked, deepljr affected at 
the recollection of his kindness ;-~at a time when suffering under 
th^ affliction of nckness, and in a foreign land, the heart is per¬ 
haps most susceptible of kind and good offices. < 

Bencoolen being distant only two hundred anid forty miles from 
the equator, is sultry almost beyond endurance; and is subject to 
severe mtrthquakes. the period of my ^val (1815), it wai 
seat of the Company's government on the west coast of Su- 
niatra; but has since "been ceded to the Netherlands govern¬ 
ment. iThe fcjrtress called “ Fort Matlborough^’ is considered one 
'‘of great strength; it commands the only good landing-place in the 
.. settiement, the whole line of the doast being protected b^ a tre¬ 
mendous surf. The sun has such power in this settlement, that a 
piece of raw meat placed on a cannon at mid-day, would be tho¬ 
roughly broiled in a few minutes.'^ The town is not largej but 
the houses of the European inhabitants are compact, cleanly, and 
comfortable. The surrounding country is as romantic and pic¬ 
turesque as any perhaps in the world; and on the sea beach in 
the evening 9 most luxurious walk may be enjoyed, sun-set pre- 
centing, in fine weather, a spectacle of great splendour. The 
nutmeg plantations also afford a delightful prospect, the number 
of t^e trpes in different plantations, varying from five thousand to 
' fifteen Thousand; they are planted in parallel rows, at a distance 
of thirteen €eet asunder. The outer covering of the nutmeg is of 
about the size of a peach, and bears an Appearance very much re¬ 
sembling that fruit. When the nutmeg ripens, it cracks on one 
, si^e, the aperture gradually widening, until the nutmeg is to be 
seen in the centif. of its coating, entwined with fresh mace of a red 
1 colour. It is altogether an object pleasing to the eye, and re¬ 
freshing to. the smell; and from its value well deserves care and 
attention. Here I had thb pleasure of getting acquainted with a 
gentleman, whom I must designate as one of the ornaments of the 
settlement, and ind&d of human nature: I mean the benevolent 
William Basket, Esq. Having resided in the settlement in the 
capacity of a merchant, nearly thirty years, he had not only 
acquired wealth, but had so gained the confidence and affections oi 
thp ptivei), that in case of any dispute, they would fiock from 
distant parts of the interior to him, for judgment, and invariabl)i 
* ‘ abide 
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abide by his decision. The exercise of his benevolence was* not, 
however, confined to the natives; his table was always at the 
service of his Buropean brethren, poor, as well as rich;* and 
his hearj and purse were open to the needy anf destitute, who 
often found shelter under ^is roof. He was remarkable for 
equanimity of temper, and his name was always associated with 
' virtue. To this worthy man I was re&mmended by Endtfield, 
and was freely invited to partake of the hospitalities of his hSfSP 
and table. The introductory letters which I had received from 
Endtfield were forwarded'to GovemmSnt, and in a few days»I 
received an appointment. I now cherished the hope of beiilg 
settled for life, and looked ^rward with transport to the period 
when I should be able to send for Virginia, to partake of my 
good fortune. A rumour about this time obtained that we 
were shortly to have a new governor, in the person of that highly 
talented^nd popular individual—the late Honourable Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles. From this rumour emanated various specula¬ 
tions as to projected alterations in the administration of the settle¬ 
ment ; but that the appointment would lead to increase of busi- 
pq^s, and consequently of emoluments, no doubt whatever wias 
entertained. * 

Three years and upwards had I held an agreeable epiplgpment 
in this settlement, and had nearly acquired a sufficiency^o enable 
me to send to Calcutta for my young wife, who* had evinced 
admirable constancy in*her correspondence, when, on the twenty- 
second March, 1818, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles did actually 
arrive and take charge of the government. So far, however, jvqie 
my sanguine expectations ftom being realized, that myself, 
and many others, were doomed to suffer the pain of actual, and,, 
as we considered, unmerited dismission, in consequence of the 
introduction into the settlement ,o^ an entirely new and eco¬ 
nomical system of administration. The persons who were most. 
immediately interested in this change, aSsemble'd at Basket's, 
looking to him as to ascommon father, all with gloomy counte¬ 
nances, and many with empty purses. 

'This event furnished me with new evidence of the uncertainty 
of every thing under the sun.—“ Ah!" thought I, " without 
doubt, I am doom^ to endure a life of trial, vexation, and dis- 
• • p 3 appointment: 
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appointment: I am still to be tantalized with hopes> but to feel 
the torture of their defeat; nor can I ever expect to be at rest 
on earth, or to attain my wishes.” The good man. Basket, 
however, obsei^d my uneasiness, and accosted ^e in,terms of 
encouragement:—" This, I aUow,*^ said he, is a sad event, 
Naufragus; but Government will, I suppose, provide for you; 
if not here, in Calcutta,' or pexh^s in Eun^pe; so keep up your 
^nRts; rely upon it, Govemhent will not discard you. Ap¬ 
ply for a certi^cate of your services, your conduct, and the cause 
of your dismission ; and if'you prefer ybur claims^ either in Bengal 
(Jr in England, they will doubtless be attended to.” Thanking 
him from my heart, I complied with his advice. A highly flatter¬ 
ing certificate was immediately granted: and I prepared to embark 
for Calcutta, in a ship then on the eve of departure, with a view 
to prefer my claims to the Bengal government. 

I cannot, however, quit Bencoolen, without sayii^ a few 
words regarding the, new system of administration introduced by 
Sir T. S. Raffles. In suddenly di^nsing with the services of 
so idany persq;a8, who were unable to procure immediate em¬ 
ployment, he threw a burden upon the settlement, and caused 
* much personal sufiering:'but wuth reference to the latter effect, 
it majE^fafrly be presumed that he did violence to his own benevo¬ 
lent feellhgs; for, by all accounjts, a more susceptible or tender 
heart than kis, never beat in the breast of man; and, on the 
whole, he no doubt acted for the publid good, considering the 
measure as one, at least, of expediency: he might even have had in 
project that which has since taken place—^the total abandon¬ 
ment of the settlement ; and if so, the actual necessity of the 
> measure must, to him, have been apparent. Be that, however, as 
it may, it ia certain, and must be acknowledged, that his gener^ 
administration had for its*vhief ol^ect the* interests of the East 
India Company, in connexion with the moral improvement of 
the people, and the prosperity of the colony. Among those mea- 
-sures of Sir T. S. Raffles Which merit toebe recorded, are the esta- 
blishment of native schools—^the encouragement of the cultivation 
of grain—and the institution of a court called the " Pangaran’s 
Court^” at the head of which he presided in person, conjointly 
with the native chiefs, distributing justice ^ly and impartially 
‘ ' among 
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among all ranks of the people. He abolished cock-fightingy 
which was before publicly sanctioned ; *and, above all, he set on 
foot active measujes with the vie^ to prevent the infamous traf¬ 
fic in slaves, npt only at Bencoolen, but in e\^i^ island and 
spot in the Eastern Archipdlago ; and at Bencoolen, he himself 
made the experiment of emancipation. For a detailed and very 
•satisfactory account of those measures,* as well as for a full, 
highly-interesting and correct retibspect of his administraClB* 
and general character, the reader is .referred to, a memoir of 
him,' which has appeared *n the anniAl volume of Biography, 
published by Longman and Co. on the first of JarSiary, 1827- 4 
cannot here refrain from oaring a few brief dbservations o^ 
slaver^, digressing from my narrative for the last time. 

In the performance of my offidak duties, I had to superintend 
the landing of the Company’s stores, when numerous opportu¬ 
nities w^e afforded me of forming a just conception of the na¬ 
ture of slavery, as well as of witnessing the condition of the 
Company’s slaves, who were employed in this task, their number 
amounting to upwards of two hundred. My experience confirms 
tl^ condusions of all legitimate reasoning on the subject i^-thst 
the state of slavery is a radical evil, inasmuch as it tends to de- ' 
base the human mind, and to even place U on a level the 
lower instincts of the brute. * Of the treatment of the* slaves of 
this colony, I need only observe (what perhaps is .too evident), 
that cruelty, is the chAacteristio of all barbarous or uncivilised 
people armed with authority. But, for the sake of argument, 
even granting the slave to be well fed, well clothed, and^well 
treated—still, as it respects the mind, the evff is equally degra¬ 
ding, and its tendency to engender vice, remains as powerful as, 
ever. This truth was never perhaps mofe completely illustrated 
than in the Company’s slaves: they*vere as well treated as free 
men: but many of them so debased, and stupid, as to reject the . 
boon of freedom offered them by Sir T. Raffles; and all so 
vicious, that murder, th^t, promiscuous intercourse, intoxication, 
and bvery disgusting feature of vice anS immorality, appeared 
among them. 

On departing from Bencoolen, I wrote an affectionate faigwell 
letter to Mr. Endtfield; nor could I leave Basket anJl other 
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esteemed friends, without feding deep and painful regret. Those, 
ddi^tfril and romantic bowers, too, which my soul was, as it 
weifc, enamoured of—the sea beach—the roaring of the fretful 
surge, become'^ so familiar to me, as to be mvisic tojay ear— 
every tree and hut, with which tfiere was soine agreeable asso¬ 
ciation in my memory—the glens and plains-rthe hills and 
grottoes, w^ich I had {ravers^, musing on my past years and 
••ffiore destiny—these, all thfese, I was to leave for ever, instead 
of passing th^ remainder of my days among them, with the wife 
of my youth, in peace 4nd happiness, as my,heart had fondly 
flattered itself. Indeed, had I not received the consolation 
knowing t]&at I was going lb meet her whom I valued 
more than life, I should have been absolutely wretched. As it 
was, I was borne away from< Sumatra’s shore, only rich in my 
certificate, and a few hundred dollars which I had saved. So 
used was I to disappointment, that on my passage I cheashed the 
most gloomy apprehensions, which, however, were occasionally 
relieved by the conviction, that if by any chance they should be 
falsified, the ipore welcome would be ray good fortune. .Virginia 
uras sipxiously awaiting my arrival; and we met after an absence 
of three years, with less alteration in appearance on her part 
thai^n i^ine, the Batavia fever having left its traces on my 
counten^ce—certainly without^any in our afiections. 

If I was afiiicted with more than ordinary trials, I was gifted 
by nature with a more than ordinary slfSre of perseverance; so 
that the more discouraging the prospects,—^the greater the difficulty, 
tjie greater energy would I exert in my endeavours to surmount 
it. Immediately therefore on arriving at Calcutta, I laid my case 
c in writing before the then governor-general, the late Marquis 
of Hastings,;, To my indescribable joy, I received in reply an offi¬ 
cial communication to the •effect—" That Mr. Secretary A-- 

. was directed to provide for Naufragus, on the first opportunity that 
might ofier." Three ‘months did my patience feed on the hope 
with which this high-sounding communication inspired me. At 
the end of that time, not having heard any thing further, I re¬ 
solved to wait on Mr. Secretary A-. On entering his room, 

he iipmediately rose, and politely offered me a chair; nay, to such 
A delicate actent was his politeness carried, thgt I began to doubt 

' whether 



whether I was really soliciting A favour, or had to confer one. 
" No opportunity had as yet," he said,*" oflFered ; but he believed 

Mr. S-had,a vacancyand being favoured by Mr. A— 

with a letter, J was soon in the presence of Mrf SJ—, whom I 
found suffering ounder a tdhnenting gout. Desiring me to be 
seated, he read the letter, and having finished, he exclaimed-— 

. “ Ah, what pity! this place, yoijng mifn, was fille^ up but yes¬ 
terday evening—how unlucky! had you but called yesterda;^?^** 
might have had it. But stay—I tbink—no! Jowever, here," 
writing, and fol^ng a note, “ are a ft w lines to iny Triend Mr. 
Secretary M—; I think he has a vacancy.” CSrdially thanking 

him, I waited on Mr. SecrAary M- , who, having read the 

note,*smiled so good-naturedly, that I said to myself —“ Ah, I am 
sure of something now!” and ventured to express a hope that he 
could find occasion for my services. He said, stUl smiling—" Oh, 
nothing;more easy I Give my compliments to Mr. Ochme of the 
general department, and [[smiling] ask him if he cannot make 
room for you.” Away I flew, like a bird with a joyful peck-piece 
in its bill for a fond mate, to Mr. Ochme. “ Oh^” said he, " Mr. 

^M-must be dreaming! we have more here than wo {eq.uve, 

and, at least, five hundred names on our list 1” With this as-* 
tounding intimation, I returned to Mr. Secretary M—In¬ 
deed !” said he; “ well, [[smili^] I am sor—ry—^for-*-it! but I 

think my friend L- may have a sly corner vacant for you; 

you shall have a lettei*to him." So saying, he gave me the letter, 
while I overwhelmed him with thanks; and thanks, although I 
never found them very prolific of good, are at least innocw^rf 

harm. Mr. Secretary L- told me that he was exceein^ly 

sorry; but to give me hopes, would be but deceiving me—" In-v 
deed," said he, " I am very sorry I” ahd such waj the apparent 
sincerity of tone and manner with which his sorrowful expressions 
were accompanied, that I actually began to feel as much uneasiness, 
for him, as for myself; and, on my return home, could not but 
feel most seriously, how,poignant his sorrow must have been! I 
had 'scarcely time to reflect on the probatile consequences of my 
ill-success, when a letter from my father came to hand, annoiilP' 
cing that my uncle Barron had heard of my severe losses, a^d had 
written to some opulent bierchants in India to promote my in¬ 
terest. 



temt Tliis intelligence I at first thought too good to he rea¬ 
lised; but the tendency of the human mind to believe what it 
wdiidii to be true, superseded all reasoning onuthe subject j and 
the news, improbable as it was, acting upon a sanguine |einpera- 
ment, served to raise my hopes to thi highest pitch of excitement. 
A day or two had elapsed since this period, when, to my infinite 
joy, a note woo brought me, from the opulent firm of Messrs. 
nSflie, Fergusson and Co. p(fiitely intimating a wish to see me 
immediately, i^ posable. <2 fiew to their office all anxiety and 
expectation, and introduced myself »to Mr. jPergusson, who 
received me whh a cordiality which would have set at rest 
tjje fears of the most timid.—’' Without doubt," thought I, " my 
uncle has relented j and I am now to enjoy the fruit of his* bene¬ 
volence.”—" Well, Naufraguf,” said Mr. Fergusson, “ I am m- 
formed that fortune has been unkind to you of late."—“ Very 
true! indeed, sir, very true!" (every moment anxiously eapecting 
^the announcement of my uncle’s name).—" That’s pity! I have—“ 
(“ Yes?’’) “ a little 6ill outstanding against you, as owner of 
your brig—it’s^ only sixty rupees, and you can let us have it 
aa. 800 if as convenient, if you please."—" Ah!" thought I, with, a 
* deep sigh, " I will nfiver more venture to hope for fortune’s 
favonjg.—Good dayLMr. Fergusson, I certainly will settle it as 
soon as I *am able,” and returned home more grieved and disap¬ 
pointed at heart, than I think I had ever before been. 

My finances again failing me, I now ^came disgusted with 
India, and resolved to leave it for ever!—that country which, 
'hqving held out to me the expectation of prosperity, had allured my 
youthful faney wi^ fond hopes, but to deceive them. With the 
,-view of effecting this object, I commenced an undertaking which 
cost me nothing, but labbur. I was now to tread a new, and, as 
1 feared, a dangerous path,^ that of an author;—and in three 
wedcs offered to the public my first publication, a small work on 
dte political events of the times. It had, however, so favourable 
a reception, as to defray the expense of mir passage to the Isle of 
Fiance, on our way to England, whither it was my inteiitihn to 
fi^jceed, in the hope of being able, with the aid of the good .Mr. 
Neuqborough’s influence, to get my case successfully repreaf^nt- 
ed in tlm proper quarter. 


Arrived ‘ 
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Arrived at the Me of France^ the blissful scenes of my yeutho 
fill days once more greeted my view, and revived my drooping, 
disappointed spirit: we sat under the same bower which Jiad 
sheltered us mjmy years before. The assiduous attentions and 
cheerful converscttion of Vir^ia’s friends, especially of Messieurs 
Barais and Dubois, delighted us as they were wont to dolong 
• after the su^ had set, and while J;he mtoa hung blight and. dar- 
zling in the blue expanse, would We sit, as before, on soiumi^' 
mantle point of land, and watch the, silvery waves. Parties of 
pleasure into th^ interior <were agsun formed; and in’short, the 
joys of early youth were renewed—but came not. Is formerly, un¬ 
alloyed with paincorrodin|; care and anxiety scAaewhat marred 
our joys. Without friends or influence sufiicient to procure me 
employment, I found it useless to entertain the hope of it in In¬ 
dia : I saw the flower of my youth dying .unprofitably away ;—I 
knew tlie hour was to come (and it did come) which was again to 
separate me from Virginia. Leaving her with her mother and 
sisters, I set sail for my native land, after an absence of ten years, 
unhappy and alone, and with but twenty-eight dollars in my 
ji^kct, instead of the handsome competency which my y^uthQil 
imagination had aspired to return with. * 

On our voyage home, we anchored at St- Helena^ foyyater. 
Napoleon was alive and well’j the situation of his house at Lohg- 
wood, as we viewed it from the summit of a craggy rock, over¬ 
hanging a yawning precipice, was romantic, but gloomy ; the 
waves of the ocean were seen from the immense height yre hod 
attained, rolling their frothy curls, in long and uniform rowajjkt 
W^id, in intermitting gusts, whistled round us, while at intervals 
its sighs seemed to respond to the feelings of the extraordinary, 
exile whose dwelling was before us. Of his persqp we in vain 
endeavoured to obtain a glimpse. • ' 

At the end of two months from my departure from St. Helena,. 
I landed in England. The different impressions which, after an 
absence of a few short 3(pars, the same objects make on the mind, 
are ’Jkorthy of remark. England now appeared to me a country 
different from that which, from uncertain recollection, I h»S* 
formed of it. The very faces of her sons and daughters sgemed 
to have changed, and he# shores to have assumed another aspect 

her 



her coins too> presented a new appearance; and I was compelled 
tn ask which was the half-crown,—the shilling, or the sixpence. 
It ypbs not, however, either'the country or the, people that had 
altered,—the' change was in myself. From my^ lengthened so¬ 
journ abroad, I had imbibed foreign‘notions, and was now view¬ 
ing my native country with the curious eye and eager gaze of a 
foreigner; nw did J, as I walked the streets, escape observation; 
‘TE^dressof India woollens, and my gait, were those of a foreigner, 
and my skin was tanned cqmpletely brown. Long was it before 
sipcroundihg olgects became familiar tc me, and^ before I recon¬ 
ciled myself to fbe change. 

On my arriving in London, I repau-ed to the residence of a bro¬ 
ther of my father’s, of whom I learnt that my parents were still 
in Wsdes, and that, of the younger branches, some were grown 
up and married, others dead, and that all who were living were 
so scattered in various directions, as to place me in the situation of 
a stranger in my own land. One intimation, however, and I be¬ 
lieve one only, afforded me delight,—and that was, that the good 
Mr. Neunborou^h was then in town, and to be seen at the Old 
l|,ummums. Covent Carden. 1 immediately repaired thither, but 
not meeting with hinh left for him a memorial, which I had 
drawp up on my passage home, embracing the peculiarities attend¬ 
ing the past events of my life, together with an urgent request 
that he would exert his influence to get my case efficiently repre¬ 
sented in the proper quarter; and adding, that 1 would call in a 
week. At the end of that time I was shewn into his room. An 
Interview with the friend and fostering patron of our youthful 
years, after a lon^ absence, is attended with a moral feeling 
^which is, beyond all power of description, affecting: it calls to 
mind a thou^nd tender' recollections, but though, in my expe¬ 
rience, this pleasure was npt wanting, the contrast which my 
, mind could not but institute between the delightful hours I had 
spent with Him in my^youth, and the heavy hours of my present 
difficulties, together with the foreboding p^spects of the future, was 
painful in the extreme.' But what, alas 1 pained me still inorc, 
was the change which was visible in the person of the man him¬ 
self :^he who had been manly, handsome, robust, and gay,-—^he 
whom f had left in his prime—was now,* thin and wan;—that eye, 

which 
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which could before express every emotiojv of the hearty had' lost 
the lustre for which it had been remarkable; and that countenance 
which had beamed benevolence, a great portion of its expreiiSiKi; 
yet was his mind as vigorous, vivid, and compreh^sive as ever.—- 
“ Come hither, iCaufragus; at down by my side."—Ah, Sir, I 
have encountered many troubles since I left your happy roof !”— 

• “ So I find, Naufra^s ; my eye^bt i^ too bad to /tdmit of my 
reading you^memorial, yet am I acquainted with its contentsT'l* 
will bring your case before the noticcr of the prt^r authorities 
immediately, and I anticipate success, ^ can assure you. I wHl 
also introduce you to Sir William C——e. It is a pity your uh- 
cle discarded you at so early an age, for so childish an o ffenc e 
too:—but all may yet be for the best." 

The nervous energy of his delivery, his well-known voice and 
manner, went directly to my heart, which, with its feelings, asso¬ 
ciated the recollection of the scenes of youth. I thought of all the 
circumstantials of his mansion-^my happy home—the dining¬ 
room—the family pictures—the study—and the tea-room, the 
walls of which were decorated with two of his fi^vourite pictures, 
.illustrative of Shakespeare—the subject of one, tlie smotheringwf 
the young princes in the tower—of the other, the ravings of King 
Lear. When all these recurred to my nind, which same 
instant caught the recollection pf the features of hi^ late wife, 
whom I could fancy I then saw before me, I could with difficulty 
restrain my feelings.-^-" Ah, Sir !” I exclaimed, “ your late ex¬ 
cellent lady, now in the mansions of rest, was indeed an angel, if 
ever there was one on earth, deservedly beloved by all who.kfiC^ 
her; how kind she was to me !”—" Yes, bjaufragus ; but you 
saw comparatively little of her. Had you been with us oftenerj 
you would have had reason to love her still mora.: but, let me 
tell you, you would be equally impressed in favour of my pre¬ 
sent wife, if you knew her, or you would be different from all 
other persons. As for me, Gfod has bedn pleased to make me 
happy in this world; but my earthly career is nearly terminated; 
and, whenever he shall please to summon me away, he wil l, I 
trust, find me ready." 

Thus would this excellent man apostrophme, and, at J;he same 
time, console me .by his friendly manner.—*' I am anxious," he 

* said, ** tef get you reinstated in your employment, especially *be. 

* cause 



cauM you must feel your separation from your young wife a 
double calamity. I will ^o what I can, Naufiragus. Next Wed- 
nea&^' the question wiU be brought forward, and you may call 
upon me on.Thilrsday morning" r 

I did so, but 1 was doomed to endiuK another* disappointment. 

It was,” said the good man, " a matter of impossibility: my 
interert is npw, I find, 6n the, wane, Naufragus; 1 have tried, 
btfi ~Sannot succeed for you.. "liCt nm, however, conjure you to 
persevere;—.bf steady,—honest,—industrious,—and conscien* 
deus; an^ Providence will, one day, crown your virtue with 
itf reward." ■€^vmg me a handful of bank-notes, which I in vain 
atigilpted to excuse myself from accepting, he bade me farewell 
for the last timein two years afterwards he was an inhabitant 
of another world. < 

1 bad now to endure the greatest trials of my existence, the 
recital of which would fill another volume. The reader may 
form some conception of them, by recalling to his recollection 
the less fortunate days of Eeregrine Fickle, of Tom Jones, 
or of the worthy Vicar of Wakefield’s eldest son, George. Af- 
tes allowing qte to undergo an ordeal of two years’ further ex- 
* pearience of the " worfd," it pleased the same Providence who 
ha4 supported me in the wSftrof Fulo-Penang, in storms at sea, 
in dae gleifi of Hindoostan, among the pestilential airs of Batavia, 
and amid the temptations attending an association with the 
“ world" in society, to fix me, at last, ui&ided in any way by a 
single relation,— in port, where I fully trust the remaining days 

my earthly career wiU be passed in peace, and in gratitude to 
Him who has provvled a place of ** rest, for the sole of my foot,!’ 
and to those fiiends who have been the instruments in His hands 
of fillfilling his pleasure^. Satisfied with the experience I have 
gained, I feel no wish to see'more—of the vraBJjXt !” 



THE OOMCt.PSIOM'. 


It was not until a poriod of five years had elapfed since xi^^- 
rival in Pngland, that my drcumstanees would ^mit of my en¬ 
tering into enga^mentt for !he passage of Virginia to this a>un- 
try, which could not indeed be ejSected under much less a sum 
'than one hundred pounds. At length,'however, t^e desir^ ar¬ 
rangement was made, and she arrif^ at Glravesbnd on the fou% 
of January, 1825. Her impression, on first seeing Iri>ndon, fell' 
far short of the.expectaticais she had &en led to entertain of it.' 
London, she concluded, was like Calcutta—a aty of palace!: 
how ^eat then was her surprise to see the dull'* unembell^pbed 
appearance of the houses, which, widx the hurried step and gloomy 
looks of the passengers, made her think it the most dismal place 
she had ever yet seen, especially as she was then a stranger to 
English-comforts I She also expressed her astonishment at the 
apparent want of gallantry in the men, from Ijie elbows of seve¬ 
ral of whom she had received, when walking the streets, evi¬ 
dent testimonies of their being in a hurry. Objects of charity 
toa were what she was entirely unprepared to see; the idea ef 
" white beggars" never having once entered her imagination; 
to all who implored her assistance 'would she afford jreliE^ 
til, having frequently foun^ my door beset by begg&s, I was 
compelled to put some restraint upon the fulfilment of her 
amiable intentions. Tfie London cries likewise appeared singu¬ 
lar to her: as her power of mimicry was always exceedingly 
good, she used to imitate them, in order that I might explaiiA'< 
the meaning of them to her;—but I was y>mctime8 puszled. 
One of the first was, as she styled it —" Weep ! weep /" and < 
one which I could hardly expldSn, as 8he*kneW neither the use of 
a chimney, nor the meaning of the word. The watchman’s 
grunt—^the fish-vender’s call, and many other “ concords of sweet 
sounds,’’ which I understood not myself, "required explanation. 
The first appearance of spow and ice—the dresses of countrymen 
in si^ck-frocks, whom she-designated by " the big men in petti¬ 
coats," also surprised her: but what more than any thing else,* 
the walk of the English ladies*, who, she remarke^,* took 

. * such 

• ^ 

• The promenade pace of the oriental ladies, is fliat of a light and langmd 
lounge j the nature of the climate not admitting of a quick movement. 
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mifih* long strides, and were so rapid withal, that 

th^ appeared like drt^t&ins. going to a fair. Custom having 
noffb'o^coneiled her to all these things, shp seldom vents 
an expression ’of surprise, unless perhaps op witnessing a 
chaise drawn by dogs, or the cats Vatching at the neighbour- 
ing dmrs, precisely at the hour when the meat-mah goes his 
round. , , 

t «. ft ^ 

*My parents, who are at preRent in Wales, have the prospect of 
•at^ining a goo^ old age ; and I of enjoying their society, which 
.•pleasure was denied me iifmy youth, tvhen indeed I most needed 
it? but could nit so well have appreciated its value. My uncle 
]l ^rro n I have hot seen since his abandonment of me; but I hear 
tludhe still lives to enjoy his almost boundless wealth, although 
at an advanced age. As for «ny excellent friends. Lieutenants J. 
and B. Bu^en, in whose society I had at Madras enjoyed many a 
happy and convivial hour, I in vain endeavolired, on my arrival in 
England, to discover the place of their residence, and had, of neces¬ 
sity, abandoned it as hopeless. Pne eyening, however, as I was seat¬ 
ed in the pit of Old Drury, marking with intense interest the rapid 
t^msitjonB in the countenance of our inimitable Roscius, Kcan,^in 
' his personification of 'the mercenary Sir Giles, a noise in the gal¬ 
lery caused me tp turn my eyes from the stage ; when, on 
again turning round, whose should they encounter but those of 
Lieutenants I. and R. Buijen, who having also been attracted by 
the noise, were still looking towards the%allery. A more hap¬ 
py, or unlooked-for recognition, never perhaps ensued among 
U&igxjds ; and the drcumstance of their having a young lady un¬ 
der their protecth^n, alone prevented our going home together, 
,late as it was, to " see the morning in." Since this fortunate but 
singular evept, we oecarionaUy eigoy each other’s society at an 
-English fireside, where we (^k over our past adventures in the 
, East. As for Bowers, he is stUl in India, seeking " the bubble 
reputation even in the %annon’s mouth." Harcourt fell a victim to 
the unheolthiness of the climate of Beng^*, and lies buried in the 
churdiyard of Chandemagore. Keys still resides at that settlement, 
“' and 


* ihe'climste of Bengal cannot be said to agsee with the European consdtu- 
t»^ It is obseweii, that persona of cold and spare temperament enjoy dieir 
heMth b^ter than the robust and powerful, who soon fall a prey either to 8ux, 
dysentery, or fever. 
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and is likely to remain there to the ezffi of his days. *Endtfield and 
Basket continue to live in the enjoyment of that happiness which 
their virtues both entitle and qualify them to imjay; an^Mlodoo- 
soodcd Chet^ee, and 'JThpmpson, are still in Calcutta, doing re-* 
markably well. * 

It may now be a natural question with some of my readers, 
what was the paramount impAssion which my iiund recmTCd, on 
witnessing the various scenes and objects which presented tnem% 
selves in the course of my travels &nd adventures;—what is*the 
precise nature of the impression retained on i]|y mind at th5 pie- 
sent day ? or, in other wo|ds, what has been the result of^y ex- 
pesience ? In answer to the first question, I reply wit^)pat.< fc^ 
tation, that a feeling of indescribable admiration was the chief 
sentiment of my mind, on witnessing the awful sublimity, as well, 
as the endless variety, of Nature’s works, whether animate or in¬ 
animate j and that the natural tendency of that admiration, to 
dispose the mind to devotional, feeling towards Him who created, 
and governs all, produced" on me its due efiect. Secondly, that 
this feeling is impressed on my mind with avvividness and force^ 
never to be obliterated; and consequently, if I proqauncep that 
to be the beneficial result of my experience, it may not appear, 
in the view of many of ^my readers,—One of but, 

independently of all this, I have been led to trace, and griftefully 
to acknowledge, th^ protection of an all-wise adfl beneficent Pro¬ 
vidence. That the same fostering hand may .continue to extend 
to all its creatures the power of enjoyment in prosperity, and its 
timely aid in extremity, and that all may be thankful for^heiJ^, 
is the fervent hope and farewell of— Nauijbagcs ! 


FINIS. 
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J. DatUng, Printer, Leadcnhall-Strcct, l^ondon. * 









